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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


THE BRITISH FIVE-YEAR PUN for the increase of 
naval, military and air forces at a cost of £1,500,000 has had 
a steadying elTccl on the inteinational situation, especially 
as it was accompanied by lesponsiblc statements asseiting 
that Great BritEun would not lemain indifferent to dis- 
turbances of the peace in any part of the woild The first 
result of these events has been a relative decline in the 
mihtaiy strength of Germany, which had aheady begun as a 
result of tlie increase in the aimaments of France, Poland, 
the South-Eastern countries, and Soviet Russia The panic 
wfizch spiead when ail Em ope was caught unawares by the 
sudden emergence of Germany as a military power has 
passed The balance has been further restored by the con- 
sohdation of M Blum’s Government in France, and by the 
renewed interest of the United States in European affairs 
On the other hand, German collaboration with Italy, 
which began in July, 1936 with the agreement over Austria, 
has made progress The extent and intimacy of the Italo- 
German partnership, however, should not be exaggerated 
The two powers arc making use of each othei to furthei then 
respective aims , but Italy i& chary of committing herself too 
deeply to Geimany, because in such an alhance she could 
only be the junior partner and would, in the Mcditeiraneau, 
be faced with an overwhelming Franco-Bntish coaliton So 
fai the foreign pohey of Itdy has remained even more 
imcommitled than that of Germany 
The Spanish Civil War is still raging with vaiying fortunes 
The fact that Germany and Italy arc heavily engaged on 
one side, with Fiance and Russia supporting the otlier, has 
involved the danger of a hostile alignment of the two groups 
of powers The studied neutiality of Britain, largely pro- 
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motcd by the dilemma of the British people over \\rhat Mr 
GEM Joad has called **thfi choice between an explicit 
threat to their empire and an implicit threat to their in- 
comes,” has prevented a major split But Spain remains the 
testing-ground, not only for the war materials and political 
ideologies, but for the national pohcies of sever^ great 
powers On the result of the test much will depend for 
Europe Already the fact that Germany and Italy have 
met with unexpectedly strong resistance, and have even 
suffered heavy reverses, in Spain, has sensibly diminished 
their taste for adventure elsewhere Moreover, some of the 
German aeroplanes used in Spain have proved infenor to 
the Russian madimes, and I am assured by a British aviation 
expert that it will lake Germany nearly two years to revise 
engine designs, complete tests, and produce adequate 
numbers of ^e improved models If this estimate is coricct, 
the time-lag of two years may well hud expression in a more 
cautious German policy 

A German diplomatic offensive in favoui of ihe return 
of the former German colonies has been heavily rebuffed by 
Britain, leaving Anglo-German relations lathci less friendly 
than they were 

Belgium has withdrawn from her obligations under the 
Locarno Fact By a new agreement witli Bntain and France 
she has been assured of protection by these two powers, 
while she herself reserves the right to remain neutral in the 
event of war The change strengthens Germany by forcing 
France to protect her flank against Belgium 
Other changes which have occurred in several parts of 
Europe, in India, Japan, the United States and the Soviet 
Union aie recorded in footnotes at the end of the relevant 
chapters The section on Sinkiang has been altered on the 
strength of more reliable information Throughout the 
book facts have been brought up to date as far as it was 
possible without disturbing the main lines of the story 
The British Empire has weathered an unexpected storm 
The abdication of Edward VIII in December, 1936, put the 
cohesion, of the Commonwealth to the gravest test it has 
faced since 19x4 Although law and pohtical machinery were 
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discovered to be sadly inadequate to produce united action 
by all the Commonwealth Governments, such action was in 
&ct secured without a hitch Even the Insh Free State came 
quickly into line, though it took the opportumty to restrict 
still further the status of the Imperial Giown in relation to 
Vice State affairs Whether the Grown will fully recover its 
former prestige after the seveic shock of ICing Edward’s 
abdication cannot be foreseen But it is reassunng to note 
that King Geoige VI has begun his reign quietly, cautiously 
and without any attempt to force the gi ow^ of loyalty The 
fact that he recalled to the Palace some of the old advisers 
whom King Edward had removed will help to restore 
confidence in the Dommious 
In conclusion, I feel that an explanation is required for 
the opening sentence of the book, and indeed for whole 
of the first chapter which, I confess, was written ailer the 
rest of the book had been completed Some reviewers, and 
presumably many readers, have taken the statement *‘War 
IS near** to mean that I regard war as inevitable I do not 
What 1 do mean is best explained by an historical parallel In 
igo& Asquith told Balfour that he had '^never knenvn Europe 
nearer war ** For the rest, I hope that the book itself will 
warn the reader never to jump at conclusions in matters 
of international affairs never to assume that mternatonal 
relations are drawn in the black and white of permanent 
’‘fronts**, alhances and antagonisms never to foiget that 
history is changing even while we look on 

KF 


London, May, 1937 
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CHAPTER 1 


ZERO HOUR 

WAR IS NEAR With every new crisis in international 
relations the area of disturbance grows wider, distrust sinks 
deeper, confidence becomes more difficult to restore The 
Italo-Abyssiman war, the re>occupahon of the Rhmeland, 
the Spanish civil war came near to causing a general con- 
flagration The next flash may be the signal It is Zero Hour 

The safeguards of peace have broken down Gone is the 
war-weariness which for some fifteen years after the Armistice 
restrained national aspirations The attempt at general dis- 
armament has given place to a general armament race The 
peace treaties have been riddled with violations, regional 
security pacts such as the Locarno and Washington treaties 
are no more, world-wide pledges to abstam from war have 
been broken by more than one power The League of 
Nations no longer inspires the peaceable with confidence aor 
the ambitious with awe 

Economic nationalism, arising out of pohtical dissensions 
and aggravated by the financial crisis, has led, in a number 
of countnes, to an almost unbearable lowering of the standard 
of living Governments are constantly tempted to escape 
internal trouble by creatmg external diversions 

So swift has been the disintegration of the peace structure 
set up after the world war, and so bewildering is the resulting 
chaos, that any attempt to form a new international order is 
defeated from the beginning by the complexity of the task 
In the absence of a recogmzed international code of conduct 
each power is proposing solutions unacceptable to others 
Both national policies and international groupmgs are con- 
stantly changing The world is held together by an uneasy 
truce liable to collapse at any moment And if war breaks 
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out anywhere, the chances are that it will become world- 
wide 

Peace u indivisible Should Oeimany, for example, attack 
Czechoslovakia, France and Soviet Russia are pledged to 
intervene Once Russia is involved in a western war, Japan 
will be tempted to attack her in the East And if France is in 
danger of bemg defeated by Germany, Great Britain, for all 
her desire to stand aloof, may yet be compelled to come to 
her aid m order to avert a German approach to the Channel 
coast Not a single state in eastern Europe would be able to 
keep out of the waz, and Italy would almost certainly wade 
in to broaden her position in the Mcditciianean and the 
Balkans No matter wheie the hist spaik flies, the blaze 
could not be confined 

There aic thiee obvious centres of unrest Geimany, Italy, 
and Japan All of them aie poor, ambitious, and ruled by 
autocratic rdgimcs They oie convinced that they deserve a 
lai ger share of the world's xiches than they possess at present 
Each has a quickly growing population too large to be sus- 
tained, in the absence of free mtci national trade, by the 
available national resources Germany is striving to recover 
her lost lands and colonies— or at least, to recover her pre- 
war position as tJie leading power in Euiopc Italy has con- 
quered Abyssinia and wants to gain supiemacy in the 
Mediterranean Japan is carving out an Empire by succes- 
sive encroachments on China and aspires to full control of 
"East Asia” Once the urge for expansion, the lust for great- 
ness IS awakened, there is no knowing where it might stop 
The aims of the thiec “restless” countries have long out- 
stripped both their legitimate giievanccs and then economic 
needs 

While the offensive of the expanding powers is gathering 
force, the powers who desire to preserve what they can of the 
present mternational structure arc disabled by dissensions 
The Umted States has withdrawn into her shell, unwilling to 
extend the poweiful help she might give both in the political 
and the economic Add In Europe, France and England ai e 
constantly getting into each other's way in their efforts to 
rebuild the foundations of peace Fiance, absorbed by fear 
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and distrust of Germany, puts her faith in pacts and alliances 
which, in tightening the pressure on Germany, increase the 
danger of explosion Britain, determmed to prevent a 
division of Europe, on the pre-War model, into a German and 
an anti-German camp, is inclined to trust Germany and to 
admit her need for greater ficedom of movement Again, 
France is desperately holding on to her position in eastern 
and south-eastern Europe, which she values both as a safe- 
guard against German designs on her and as the basis of her 
leading position on the Gontincnl as a whole Britain, on the 
other hand, would willingly allow Get many to gam promin- 
ent, even conti oiling, influence in the East and South-East of 
Em ope, hoping that this diveision would relieve Germany’s 
“prison complex” and ease the European tension Moreover, 
France is willing to support Italy in return for Italian suppoi t 
agamst Germany , while Britain, both for national and inter- 
national reasons, would restrain Italian aggressive designs 
It IS this fundamental disagreement between France and 
England which has prevented the formation of a durable new 
order in Europe evei since the Great War It is this disagiee- 
ment which has caused the downfall of the League It is this 
disagreement, finally, which is foiling the present effort to 
create a new order out of the European chaos Europe is now 
reduced to a plain struggle between France and Ocrinany 
France has strengthened the floodgates by alliances , but it is 
too late to hem m Germany, just as it is too late to outstare 
Italy 01 to placate Japan by soothing words Perhaps it is 
even too late for a constructive effort to bring Germany back 
into the League and to adjust the European balance Assum- 
ing that Britain could bring herself to make such an effort — 
so far she has done hide beyond propitiating the raging 
passions by gestures of mediation — she is more than likely to 
find France mfiexibly obstructive 
Similar dissensions are cnpphng every efiort to restore the 
shaken balance in the Far East, where Japan steadily enlarges 
her Empire, while Anglo-American co-operation is mode 
difficult by mutual distrust, and Soviet Russia is feared by all 
If War is to be averted, means must be found to ease the 
internal tension in Germany, Italy, and Japan by broadening 
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their export xndrkeCs and making substantial sacrifices to their 
amour propre Yet these conditions are most unlikely to be 
fiilfilled After the collapse of the idealistic effort to create 
something like a world conscience in the form of the League, 
tlierc 15 nothing left but national egoism Not a single nation 
IS prepared to-day to risk money or secunty, far less to 
surrender possessions, markets or interests, for the sake of 
forestalling an international eruption The forces of peace aie 
paralysed The forces of war arc inexorable 
It is fashionable to disguise national policies as campaigns 
fbr political principles Nazi Germany, sti uggling against a 
Tranco-Russian coahtion, pretends to crusade against 
Eolshevism This happens to suit Italy, which is equally 
interested in breaking down the Fianco-Russian link The 
Ocrman’Japanese agreement of November 1936, obviously 
based on a common interest in checkmating Russia, was again 
convenienUy termed a pact against Communism German 
designs on Gzechoslovalua are promoted under the pretext of 
that country’s connection with the evil spirit of Bolshevism 
This game of make-believe has gained tragic leality in the 
Spanish civil wai Italy and Germany wish to set up a 
Spanish government subservient to them — Italy in order to 
extend her naval influence to the Balearic Islands and 
Spanish Morocco, Germany in order to gam a foothold in 
Spanish West Aihca and the Canary Islands , and both in 
order to weaken France The Soviet government has been 
forced by the resurgence of communist missionarism to 
suppoit the Spanish “Lefi.” There is some danger that tlie 
gamblers may overreach themselves But barring accidents, 
international relations will continue to be determined by 
national interests As soon as the pretext of a “hol> war” has 
outhved its usefulness, the powers concerned will choose new 
friends and enemies, unrestrained by any political doc trine 
We turn now to a more detailed study of the basic interests 
and poliaes which both umte and divide the nations, follow- 
ing the volcanic belt from Central Europe through the 
Mediterranean to the Far East, to examine both the aims of 
the three eruptive powers and tlie reactions of those who have 
been forced back on the defensive 
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THE GERMAN VISION 


Preliminaries 

FOR TEN YEARS after the War— moie precisely, up to 
the death of Dr Stresemann in October ig^g^Gcrmany 
followed a genuine policy of peace There was wide popular 
suppoit for the foieign pohcy pursued by Dr Stresemann, a 
statesman of Bismarckian calibic, who realized that the best 
interests of the German nation were saved by a firm under- 
standing with Fiance and Biitain, and co-operation with the 
countries east of Germany At that period the immediate 
aim was to get nd of the Rhineland occupation, of alhed 
control of German armaments and finance and a number of 
similar inhibitions On the whole, the Germans accepted 
their nuhtary infenority, hoping that other countties would 
disarm In the Treaty of Locarno, Dr Stresemann volun- 
tanly confirmed vital piovisions of the Versailles settlement 
the peimancnt renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine and the one- 
sided de-militarization of the Rhineland 

At the same time, Germany insisted on her right to the 
ultimate revision of her eastern frontiers, and to the union 
with Austria In the East, Germany wanted, briefiy, to 
regam Danzig and Memel, two undoubtedly German ports 
which had been alienated from the Reich purely for the 
convemence of Poland and Lithuama Germany also wished 
to recover the territory called the “Polish Corndor’*— a more 
doubtful claim in point of ethnological justice, but based 
on the plausible argument that the Corridor separates 
an important German province, East Prussia, from the 
Reich 

In addition, a change was desired in the German-Polish 

S 
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frontier in Upper Silesia This frontier had been drawn 
partly m recognition of an accomplished fact established by 
Polish msurgents, it left the greater part of the immense 
Silesian coalfield to Poland, and m many cases cut across 
individual mines and industrial works 
In September 1925, Dr Stiesemonn wrote a letter to the 
German cx-Grown Prince which has since become the centre 
of lively controversy 

*^ln my opimon/’ wrote Dr Stresemann, “the foreign 
pohey of Germany has in the immediate future three gieat 
aims 

“Pirst, the solution of the Hhmc problem in a mannei 
favourable to Germany, and thus an assurance foi 
Geimany lo be able to live in peace, without which she 
will not be able to recover her strength 

“Secondly, the piotection of the 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 Germans who now live abioad under a foieign 
yoke 

“Thirdly, the lectification of our eastern frontiers, the 
recovery of Danzig and of the Polish Gonidor, and the 
alteration of the Upper Silesian boundary In a more 
distant future, the attachment of Austria to Germany 

“If we wish to attain these ends, we must direct our 
efforts towards them Hence tlie Secunty Pact [Locarno], 
which will assure us peace because our western frontier 
will in futuie be guaranteed by England and possibly also 
by Italy** 

Until the untimely death of Dr Stresemann m 1929, these 
aspirations were subordinated to a pacific pohey Germany 
hoped Co gam her objecCivcs by negotiation and adjustment 
rather than by force She was prepared to wail until 
Fianco‘<6crman hosblity had given way to a genuine undci- 
standing, and until international confidence had been 
sufiiciently restored to permit an attempt at revision by 
agreement 

In any case, the sacrifices which Germany demanded of 
Europe were insignificant compared with the boon which 
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she offered a peimanent abandonuLent of the prc-War 
policy of German expansion both in Europe and overseas 

Durmg the last years of his life, Dr Stresmann had to 
defend his pohcy against increasing opposition ffom the 
nationahst section of the German public Econonuc distress, 
and an increasing feehng that persuasion was not producing 
results, gave power to ^e tide of nationalism A sense of 
frustration spread like a mass hysteria, and the policy of 
* ‘fulfilment of treaty obligations’* came in for ever stronger 
criticism Though real turning point of German popular 
feehng had been the Franco-Belgian invasion of the Ruhr 
and the simultaneous attempt to set up a separate buffei 
state in the Rhineland, it was only towards the end of the 
twenties that the mood of defiance became general There 
was no sign of voluntary disai mament among the other powers 
The League, dominated by France, offered no hope of peace- 
ful revision of the Versailles settlement Huge sums were being 
paid out month alter month on account of reparations, 
while millions of Germans were unemployed “Fust biead, 
then reparations*' became the batde-ciy of the nationalists 

Dr Stresemann actually died prematurely as a result of 
his exertions in a tremendous parliamentary battle against 
the nationahst forces which had invaded lus own party His 
death removed the last hope of German acquiescence in the 
fundamental position created by the World War 

There followed three years of interregnum, while the 
nation was swept from end to end by militant nationalism 
At the close of that penod the determination to rise above the 
position resulting firom defeat had become the common 
platform of all parties, from the Nazis to the Communists 
On the crest of that wave of nationahst fury. Heir Hitler 
sailed into power in January 1933 

Tka German Reotoal 

Germany has smee re-estabhshed herself as a diplomatic 
and military power of the fint rank A brief sketch of the 
stages of her revival may usefully precede the discussion of 
her present plans 
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Qjute soon, after the War it became evident that Germany 
was not so completely defeated as to renounce forever her 
claim to a pronunent place in Europe The first sign was 
the conclusion of the German-Russian treaty of Rapallo in 
igst I From that time onwards Germany, making skilful use 
of the incessant quarrels between France and England, 
gradually undermined and finally broke through the “iron 
nng“ of new or enlarged states which, alhed to France, 
closed in on the eastern and south-eastern German frontiers 
She won the support of Italy in a diplomatic campaign for 
the revision of the peace treaties She estabhshed friendly 
relations with Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria to offset the 
weight of France’s alhes Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania German relations with Russia became 
intimate The sympathy, and at length the strong support, 
of Bntish public opinion was gamed by patient eftbrts At 
Geneva, Germany came to play a prominent part 

When m 1 93 3 Adolf Hitler assumed power, the ring seemed 
at first to be dosing once more The small nations of the 
Continent hurried in panic fear into the shelter of French 
protection Soviet Russia was estranged by the Nazi creed, 
and even more by Herr Hitler’s professed intention to con- 
quer Soviet territory^ England, alienated by the persecution 
of Jews, Liberals, and Socialists, drew closei to France 
than she had done since the War Italy, shocked by 
German designs on Austria, closed ranks with France and 
England 

But this phase did not last Poland, neglected by her 
French ally, was the first to make separate terms with 
Germany The Little Entente weakened, and Yugoslavia, 
more afraid of Itahan than of German designs, turned a 
willing ear to German appeals when France m^e friends 
with Italy Makmg use of her large requirements of food- 
stufft and raw materials, Germany gained commercial pre- 
donunance in Danubian and Balkan Europe Austria, pre- 
cariously hdd m place by Italy, was at last rompellcd to 
make her peace with the Reich Italy herself, for reasons of 
her own, offered Germany a diplomatic collaboration which 
may yet develop into a closer understanding Great Britain 
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responded once more to German appeals for her ihendship 
and ceased to support France m restraining Germany 

Germany had biokcn the ring 

At the same time, Germany has become a great mihtary 
power She has foi med a standing army of over 600,000 men 
recruited by univeisal conscription She is fast creatmg an 
immense reseive of trained men Under a dictatorship 
which has made rearmament its first concern the whole 
German nation is being drilled for military service and 
educated in a spirit of unquestioning sacrihcc to the State 
The armament mdusbies, powerfully enlarged at the expense 
of noi mal trade and industry, are turning out huge quantities 
of militaiy equipment A German an force supeiior in size, 
though not yet in quality, to that of England has been built 
The demihtarized Rhmdand zone, the weakest spot in the 
German armour, has been reoccupied and is being ibitifled 
A netwoik of strategic roads has been constructed to allow 
for the swifl: mobilization of a highly mechanized army 
Great reserves of foodstuffs and industnal raw matenals are 
being laid in, the nation acquiescing in the dictum of its 
leaders that it ought to delight in going temporarily without 
butter, eggs, potatoes, and woollen cloth for the sake of 
rearmament 

At sea, Germany has built a large modern navy which 
gives her command of the haltic, substantial power in the 
North Sea, and a chance of displaymg her strength — as the 
Spanish crisis has shown — on the high seas She has con- 
cluded a naval agreement with England which allows her to 
bmld up to 35 pel cent of the total British tonnage — a hmit 
which she is likely to reach within a year or two Her North 
Sea coast, with the naval outpost of Heligoland and the 
coastal islands, is being fortified 

The German icvival is complete The fetters of the 
Versailles Treaty, made for weaker wrists, have broken away 
like tinsel Germany is no longer content to request the 
removal of specific giievances, of which few aie left Nor is 
she to be satisfied by meie GUickberechtigungi or equality of 
rights, which she claimed for seventeen years, if that status 
implies the maintenance of the treaty structure itself Her 
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present claim can best be described by the mot of an eminent 
Engbsh publicist Germany has set aside the Versailles 
Treaty She has got nd of the Locarno Pact Now she wants 
to go back on tlie Armistice 

Exactly Germany, risen from the ashes of defeat, demands 
that the Law of ig ig be annulled, and a new La\v established 
m Europe 


Hiiler^s Pro^ramms 

In his book Metn Kampft which was largdy written m 
prison during 1924, Heir Hitler has laid down a programme 
of Geiman policy which is still recognized as the foundation 
of the Geiman design It should be stiesscd fiom the begin- 
ning that the German Chancellor has since constantly dis- 
claimed any intention of carrymg out liis programme by 
force , and it is not to be implied from the following sum- 
mary that these assurances deserve no credit The plan laid 
down in Mem Kampft however, is easily discernible in the 
background of recent Geiman activities, and there can be 
no doubt that it represents a crystallization of German 
desires for the futuie As such, the book is frequently rcfcired 
to by Germans as dieir “political Bible” , it has reached a 
sale of some 2,500,000 copies m Germany alone, where 
every civil servant is practically compelled to buy it, while 
employers are enjoin^ to present a copy to each of their 
employees and local authorities to give one to every newly 
married couple Foreign friends of Germany who pleaded 
with Herr Hitler to expunge some of the most provocative 
passages from the book have invariably met with refusal 
We may fairly conclude, therefore, that the main scheme* 
outlined in Mem Kampf will remain the guiding idea of 
Germany’s foreign pohey as long as the piesent regime lasts 

The design is somewhat as follows The German nation 
must first unite in spiiit and organization Those sections of 
the people which are given to a paafist and international 
outlook— Jews, * ‘Marxists, ’* Liberals and so on — ^must be 
eliminated, convex ted, or deprived of all influence The 
Reich must become a centralized State in which the former 
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federal states should no longer be able to mterferc 'wkh ^the 
direct rule of die central Government Backed by a conation 
national will, which finds expression through a single p^ty ' 
and an authontanan Government, Germany must then 
become the strongest military power on the Continent 
Next, Germany must seek fiiendship, and if possible 
alliance, with England, m order to break up the Anglo- 
French front, to ensure Bntish neutrality in the event of a 
war between Germany and France, and to be iEree to pursue 
an Eastern pohcy of expansion 
Foi the friend^p of England, Heri Hitler is ready to pay 
the price of abandoning all ambitions of sea-power and 
colonies This view came to be modified in 1935 , but m his 
book he criticizes the German pre-War pohcy on the ground 
that It was bound to piovoke British hostihty 

^‘Germany should have pursued, instead, a sound 
territonal pohcy of acquiring further lands in Europe itself 
For such a policy there was only one possible ally in 
Europe — England England was the only power which 
could protect our rear, supposing that we started a new 
Germanic migration No sacnfice would have been 
^too great in order to gam England’s concurrence It 
would have meant renunciation of colonies and importance 
at sea, and refi'aining from interference with British 
industry by our competition ” 

Once British neutrality is assured, the predominant 
position of France in Europe must be smashed The position 
which France gained as a result of the Wai is in itself a 
menace to Germany’s future 

“We must be absolutely clear that France is the inexoi^* 
able enemy of the German nation, the key to her foreign 
pohcy will always be the desire to possess the Rhine 
frontier, and to secure that river for herself by keep- 
ing Germany broken up and in rums England does not 
want Germany as a world power , France does not want 
Germany as a power at all — a very essential difference 
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There will be no futuie for Germany in Europe, Herr 
Hitlei decJaies, until after another Franco-German war, 
which 18 to be fbught, not for the sake of the Western fionuer, 
but for the removal of the obstacles which pievcnt Geiman 
e]q}ansioii towards the East 

“I believe that there will be a good chance of success if 
we manage first to isolate France, so that the second 
struggle shall not be one of Gcimany against the world, 
but a defence of Geimany against Fiance, who is disturb- 
ing her peace and that of the woild also 
“So long as the external conflict between Gennany and 
Fiance consists mezely of defence against French aggres- 
sion, It will never come to a decision, but century after 
century Germany will be diivcn fiom one position aftci 
another Not until this is fully undcistood in Geimany, so 
that the German nation’s will to live is no longer wasted 
m passive defence, but is gathered logethei for a final 
setUement with France, shall we be able to bung the 
eternal and fiuitless stiuggle with that coimtiy to a 
decision ** 

In the east, Geimany must break Uiiough Uic non ring 
of France’s alhes, fiist by diplomacy and latci, il ncccssaiy, 
by war The first German aim must be to incoipoiatc in the 
Reich both AusUia and as many as possible of the 12 to 15 
million people of German race who live in non-Gciman 
states “Common blood should belong to a common Rcicli ” 
The soutli-easl of Europe should fall undci peimancnt 
German mfluence, both as an assuicd souice of law materials 
and as a steady market for German manufacLuics To gam 
this objective, the fiiendship of Italy will have to be sought 
Though Herr Hitla is not very definite about the military 
value of the Italians, he favours collaboration with the 
country akin to National Socialism in its ideas oi govern- 
ment 

Further north, the Polish Goindor, Upper Silesia, Dan7ig 
and Memel must be recovered, and the ancient Pius&ian 
tendency of eastern colomzation revived 
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“We stait anew where we left off six centuncs ago We 
reverse the eternal Germanic migration to the South and 
West of Europe, and look eastward In this way we bring 
to an end the colomal and trade policies of pre-War 
times, and pass ovei to the teintorial pohey of the 
future 

“If we speak of new soil, we can but think first of Russia 
and her tributary border states ’* 

Farther afield, Herr Hitler contemplated a dominant 
Grcrman influence over Russia as a whole In bis view, the 
oiganizcd Russian state existmg before the revolution was the 
work not of the Slav race but of the ruling Germanic element 
As this clement had been wiped out in the massacre of the 
educated Russian class, a vacuum had resulted, It was 
temporarily filled by the Jews (lead Bolshevists), who could 
not possibly keep control of tlie vast Empiie for any length 
of time, as they lock all constructive ability 

“The immense Empire is ripe for collapse, and the end 
of Jewish donunation will mean the end of Russia as a 
state “ 

East and West 

Anyone familiai with the state of feeling in Germany at 
the time when Mem Kampf was written can guess pretty 
closely how the scheme arose in Adolf Hitler’s mind During 
the later stages of the War, young Germans fighting on the 
Russian front dreamed of lemaimng as settlers m the 
temtoiics they had invaded as soldiers Afiei the Armistice 
volunteer corps continued to fight on then own against 
Bolshevists, Poles, and anyone else who offered battle Most 
of them fought, not for money or German national ends, but 
for land When they returned, disappointed, the vision of 
settlement m the East remamed with them It was m the 
atmosphere of these volunteer coips that Herr Hitler began 
his activities as a politician, and many of his first supporters 
came from the ranks of these bodies Thus an easy explana- 
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tion suggests itself for the scheme of eastern colonization 
outlined m Metn Katnpf 

Herr Hitler had bng been obsessed by the idea that race 
was the key to the mysteries of international politics This 
doctrine had always been firmly established among the Ger- 
mans along the Austrian fiontier, \^hcnce Hitler came A 
fierce anti-seimtism was grafted uppn the instinct of self- 
preservation which supported these boidcr-people against 
the onrush of Slav races The thought that the German race 
was destined to rule Slavs came natur^ to them In Vienna 
and Munich Herr Hitler, hving among students, artists and 
intellectuals, had imbibed the current fashion of roinantic- 
ismg peasant life and detesting mode^ urban civilization 
The natural outcome of these convictions was tliat he envis- 
aged the future greatness of Germany in terms of colonization 
of peasant land rather than of conquests in regions of higher 
civilization, or of overseas acquisitions \ 

When these ideas — ^widespread and 'fashionable at the 
tunc— look shape in Hen Hitler*s receptive mind, he must 
have reahzed that tliey weie favoured by ^ne overwhelming 
argument Aft western expansion seemed IropeJess in face of 
the supenor military strength of Britain an^d Fiance, while 
the only great power in tlie Fast — Rus&ia—Vwas weak, un- 
stable, and incapable of offering resistance to^ a dclerrmned 
attack To a certain extent, Herr Hitler's sclhcmc was un- 
doubtedly deteimined by the strength of tlic lyVest and the 
weakness of the East He took the line of least ttcsisiance 

But if the scheme had elements of opportunism,*' Us general 
tendency was based on sound traditions of Germs n foteign 
policy Bismarck had realized that Germany mustl go cither 
with Russia against England or with England againfsl Russia 
Until 1884 he had tried to follow the second policy;. In that 
year Germany began the colonial and naval rxpansitf;! wluch 
brought her into conflict with England. As long as ^marck 
remained in control he had tried to offtet the estran^ment 
of England by closer co-operation with Russia. It was only 
when German foreign pohey came under the influence of 
Kaiser Wilhelm tliat Germany managed to offend and 
alienate both England and Russia 
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There is thus a good piecedent for the policy of friendship 
with England and hostility towards Russia The same can 
be said for the ambition to control Austria and to dominate 
the South-East of Europe This had also been one of 
Bismarck’s ideas, Bismarck saw the great possibilities of a 
peaceful penetration of centialj south-eastern and eastern 
Europe by German commerce and culture It was after his 
dismissal that this pohcy became charged, with eKpansionist 
ambitions, which 1^ to the plan of a railway ifrom Berlin to 
Baghdad and the dream of a "German India” in the Middle 
East (The Fan-German movement before die War added to 
these schemes the ambition to absorb into a greater German 
Empire all peoples of Germamc race, including not only 
those in the Baltic provinces of Russia and the Germans of 
the Austro-Hunganan Empire, but the kindred Germanic 
peoples of the Low Countries and, ultunaCely, of Scandina- 
via Such dreams are always lurking in the German mind, 
fomung a reservoir from which now this, now that idea may 
be elevated to the position of a major policy ) 

In considering the scheme laid down by Herr Hider in his 
book, It 18 important to separate those ideas which are the 
product cither of his own mind or of the feeling in the 
National Socialist movement from those which are "natural” 
German tendencies based on long tradition For though Herr 
Hitler IS the unquestioned Dictator of Germany, he is by no 
means in sole control of her foreign policy It is well known 
that he has a strong dishke for taking decisions He acts only 
in one of two circumstances when his oversensitive pnde is 
hurt, or when he can no longer play off one set of ^visers 
against another German foreign pohcy has been confused 
and haphazard ever since Herr Hitler came to power At 
times, die "activists” of the Nazi movement grow so insistent 
that the Leader is forced to take a leaf out of Metn K^mpf At 
other times, the moderating counsels of the army, of finance 
or diplomacy prevail, and the pohcy of Mem KampJ is reversed 

Nor can the possibility be overlooked that the Nazi move^ 
ment imght lose control of Germany The chances are that 
Herr Hitler will hold on while he lives and unless Germany 
loses another war But his health is poor, he Uves on his 
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nei ves, eats irregularly and takes no exercise If he dies, the 
Na^u regime is doomed The overpoweiing stienglh of the 
armed forces would prohibit any but a nalionahsl idigime, 
and the surging anti-capitah^t feeling of tlic masses would 
necessitate some foim of dictatozship In that case, Gciman 
foreign pohey would diop the fancies of Hen Hitlei and 
confine itself to the traditional lines of German nationahsm 
How do the two schemes diHci ^ 

Broadly speaking, the peculiai rcscive of Heir Ilitlei and 
the Nazi movement is the idea of exclusive lacialism and the 
dream of eastern colomzation Of traditional Geiman 
trends, the sclieme of Mem Kampf cont*uns the claim to 
Austiid and the plan of south-eastern pacific penetration, 
which at any moment might expand to a dcsiic fox Geiman 
influence in the Middle East and llie Mediterranean The 
recovery of Danzig, Mcmel, the Polish Coiiidor and Uppci 
Silesia are, of course, axioms of German policy In the West, 
the idea of separating England and Fiance will be retained 
whethei or not Germany continues to desiic tlie bicak-up of 
French predominance by war But it should be noted that 
one of the most impoitant reasons for seeking Butish fiicnd- 
ship lb hostihty towards Russia If ever the anli-Russian 
schemes are abandoned, either by Ihn Hitler Ininsclf be- 
cause he realizes that Russia has become too strong, oi by 
his successois because they do not believe m eastern expan- 
sion, England’s support will lose mucli of its value 


Echoes from the Past 

An understanding of the traditions on which Germany’s 
foreign pohev rests may be assisted by a compaiison of her 
present attitude with that prevailing at the beginning of the 
cezituiy In 190? Eyre Crowe, tlicn Biitish Under- 
secretary for Foieign j'^aiis, laid down his views on 
Germany in a Memorandum which has since been publislicd 
in the third volume of the British Documents on the Oiigins 
of the War We quote from Sir Eyre’s analysis in order to 
show how Germany then appeared to an eminent and 
experienced Britivh observer. 
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“No modern German/* wntes Sir Eyre Crowe, “would 
plead guilty to a mere lust of conquest for the sake of con- 
quest But the vague and undefined schemes of Teutonic 
expansion {die Aushmtia/^ des deutschm VoVesiums) aie but 
the expression of the deeply rooted fechng that Germany has 
by the stiengtli and purity of her national purpose, the 
feivour of her patiiotism, the depth of hei rchgious fe^ng, 
die high standard of competency and the peispicuous honesty 
of her adimmstiation, the successful puisuit of every bxanch 
of pubUc and saentific activity and the elevated character of 
her philosophy, art and ethics, established for herself the 
right to assert the primacy of Geiman national ideals And 
as It IS an axiom of her political faith that nght, m order that 
It may prevail, must be backed by force, the transition is 
easy to the belief that the ‘good German sword*, which plays 
so large a part in patriotic speech, is there to solve any 
difiiculties that may be m the way of cstablishmg the reign 
of those ideals in a Geimamzed woild ’* 

At this point the crucial question arose whether Germany 
meant to pursue these aims by the peaceful method of 
spreading German culture and “competing for an intellec- 
tual and moral leadership of tlie woild**, or if, on the other 
hand, Gcimany meant to attam “gieater relative pre- 
ponderance of material power, wider extent of teintory, 
inviolable firontiers and supremacy at sea *’ It will be 
observed that this is the very question which is agitating 
Europe at the present time Sir Eyie Crowe docs not commit 
hims^f to a defimte answei He suggests that the protesta- 
tions of the Geiman statesmen may he perfectly honest and 
thui indignation at the distrust of others justified, though he 
adds that even denials honestly made may be incapable of 
fulfilment 

“It nught be suggested that the great German design is in 
leality no more tlian the expression of a vague, confused and 
unpractical statesmanship, not fully realizing its own drift 
A charitable cntic might add, by way of explanation, that 
the well-known quahties of mind and temperament dis- 
tinguishing for good or for evil the present Ruler of Germany 
[Kaiser Wilhelm II] may be largely responsible for the 
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erratic, domineering, and often frankly aggressive spirit 
which 19 recognizable at present in every branch of German 
public life, not merely in the region of foreign policy , that, 

in fact, Germany does not really know what she is driving at, 
and that all her excursions and alarums, all her underhand 
intrigues do not contribute to the steady working out of a 
well conceived and relentlessly followed system of policy, 
because they do not really form part of any such system ” 
Confronting the possibilities that Germany is, either, 
consciously and planfully aspiring to “a general political 
hegemony and maritime ascendancy, thicatcmng the inde- 
pendence of her neighbours and ultimately the existence of 
England** — or that Germany means merdy to extend the 
scope of her national energies by legitimate means, “leaving 
It to an uncertain future to decide whether the occuircnce of 
great changes in the world may not some day assign to 
Germany a larger share of diicct political action,*’ Sii Eyic 
adds a striking comment *'It ts clear that the second scheme 
(of semi-independent evotutiony not entirely unaided by staiecreft) 
may at any stage merge mto the firstj or consetous-design scheme 
Moreover^ tf ever the evolution scheme should come to be realtzedy the 
position (hereby accruing (o Germany would obviously constitute as 
formidable a menace to the rest of the world as would be presented by 
any deliberate conquest of a similar position by 'malice aforethought' " 
The similarities between the German policy thus depicted 
m 1907 and that of the present day aic astounding Once 
again Germany is ruled by a highly emotional, erratic, and 
ambitious autocrat who inspires his people with a mystic 
restlessness Once again Germany is professing m her foreign 
policy aspirations which would be destructive if they were 
meant literally, but which may well be the expression of a 
vague dream of greatness “not fully realizing its own drift” 
Once agam she is acquiring, in the pursuit of legitimate 
aims, a position which might at any time be used to challenge 
her neighbours to war What arc we to believe? 
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GERMANY IN EUROPE 
Poland and Amina 

THE AMBITIONS of a nation may be firmly crystallised 
in the minds of its leaders , the design of its future may be 
drawn widi conviction and attempted with confidence, ycl 
the idea, translated into action, may cliange lU shape beyond 
recogmtion Histoiy is made by action, reaction and circum- 
stance A pohey is pursued, a course is set, to suit the 
aims of one countiy m predictable conditions Obstacles 
arise, unforeseen in kind or unsuspected in strength The 
navigator first trims his sails and tries to tack, yielding to 
opposing elements oi using opportunities suddenly emerging 
In the end, he may be compelled or tempted to alter the 
destination 

If change and ambiguity is the fate of a national pohey 
backed by a clearly defined idea, how much moic erratic 
must be a policy rooted in sentiment or opportunism? If 
the scheme of Mem KampJ wcic indeed a caprice rather 
than a clear-cut ambition, there might be some hope that 
the other powers, applying both tact and resolution, could 
turn Germany from path of war If the desire to crudi 
France and to conquer Russia were no more than a chance 
thought inspired by romantic sentiment and temporary 
opportumties, it might be possible, however wanly, to take 
the German Chancellor at his word when he declares that 
he will keep the peace if only justice is done to the legitimate 
gnevances of Germany Let us see whether the policy 
actually pursued by Germany under the Nazi rdgime offeis 
any clue to this vital question 

Only in domestic affairs has the Dictator followed his 

>9 
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oiiginal plan to the letter He has organized the German 
nation into a single unit, conb oiled by an all-poweiful 
centiol authority, and this compacl organism has been 
subordinated in every fibre of its being to the cieation of a 
strong nulitaiy machine Tlie preliminary condition for the 
campaign of conquest outlined in Heii Hiller’s book has 
come near to fulfilment Germany has le-cstabhshcd heisclf 
as one of the most poweiful military nations in Europe 

In his foicign policy, howcvci, Hen Hitler has not strictly 
followed his old plan One of lus hist actions was to conclude 
a ten years’ treaty of non>aggression with Poland Herr 
Hillci did what he and the other nationalist leadeis would 
never have permitted any foimer Government to do he 
abandoned, at least for a decade, llic idea of recovering 
the tciiitory ceded to Poland aflci the Wai It is notable 
dial this act of renunciation was made m llic face of die 
stiongest sentiments of the Gciman nation The Dictator 
obviously IS not compelled by populai emotions and national 
ambitions to follow a ccitain policy or to refiain fiom 
another 

There is however a icscrvation to be made A section of 
the Nazi movement, probably including some of the 
Dictator’s closest advisers, harboui the notion that, widi 
Poland as an ally, it might be possible at a favourable 
moment to invade the Soviet Ukraine and to iccapturc 
Memel, rewarding Poland with the rest of lathuania As 
Poland would do anything rather than allow Gciman 
troops to cross hei tciritoiy— being convinced that they 
would never withdiaw fiom the whole of it — ^no progress 
has been made with this scheme, and by now it has receded 
into the background 

At one time, Heir Hider seems to have hoped to iceom- 
pense a populai feeling outiaged by the iccogmUon of the 
eastern hontiers with an easy conquest of Austria. The 
attempt was made, but ended in failuic When, in July 
1 934 j the Austrian Nazis, suppoi ted, instructed and 
financed by Germany, tried to gam powci m Auslxia by a 
sudden revolt, Italy massed to oops on the Austoian lion tier 
and ihieatened to march m unless Germany ceased to 
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support the movexnenC Yielding to the threat of force, the 
German Government climbed down, hastily abandomng 
the whole scheme No more was accomplished than the 
brutal murder of the Austrian Ghancelloi, Dr Dollfuss 
The revolt fizzled out, and the armed force of Austrian 
Nazi refugees, which had been assembled in Bavaria ready 
to march mto Austria, was abruptly withdrawn 
After this defeat, Herr Hitler changed his tactics entuely 
The support of the Austrian Nazis became fitful and diffi- 
dent The Austnan Government was offered freedom fiom 
molestation on condition that it raised the ban on the Nazi 
party and agreed to friendly co-operation with Berlin 
In July 1936 such an agi cement was indeed concluded, 
though With important reservations on the Austrian side 
The present German plan seems to be to piomote the 
formation of a semi-Nazi Government in Vienna, which 
would wilhngly accept the guidance of Eerhn in matters 
of common concern, while fully maintaining Austria’s 
formal mdependence Again, as in the case of Poland, this 
is no proof that Germany has abandoned her ultimate 
design But the Austrian d^b&cle has at least shown that 
Herr Hitler is capable of appreciating realities 


Separating Bntain from France 

In die west, Herr Hitler’s pohey has come up against 
an even more formidable obstacle His piincipal idea, as 
we have seen, was to separate Great Britam and France in 
order to face the latter single-handed Fiom the beginning 
the Nazi Government tried its utmost to win the sympathy 
of England The effort has succeeded to a remarkable 
extent It was British policy which undermmed and foiled 
the attempt of France in 1933 /34 to bung about a new 
encirclement of Germany It was British policy which 
induced France to acquiesce passively in the successive 
German violations of the peace treaty It was British finance 
which enabled Germany to tide over llie exacting period of 
abnormal raw matenal imports needed fbi rapid rearma- 
ment and the campaign against unemployment 
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The fiiendly atUtude of many British organizations, news- 
papers and individuals was the only relief which Germany 
obtained during the darkest hours of her moral isolation in 
1933/34, when all the world seemed to shrink fiom her touch 
as from a leper’s It is hard to oveirate the measure of 
support which these ftiendly gestures brought to the Nazi 
Government during its first two ycais of ofRce Moicovei, 
the political isolation of Geimany was finally bioken by the 
Anglo-Gcrman Naval Agreement of June 1935 For the 
first time, a Geiman action vioh'iting the Treaty of Veisailles 
was solemnly lecognircd by a contiact of international law, 
for the first time posl-Wai Germany had been accepted as 
a Great Power with tlic iightsi of a soveieign nation 
In a restricted sense, Germany did procuic a semblance 
of British ncuUahty In addition to the instances mentioned, 
there is an increasing tendency in England to withdraw 
support from the commitments of Fiance m central and 
eastern Europe The policy of Anglo-Gciman fzicndslup 
has Uius ptoduced solid results and piomises to bear fuitliei 
fruit 

But It has failed so far in its real objective of separating 
England fiom France 

Germany has been compelled to icalizc that Great Britain 
cannot be sliakcn in her dctciminatioii not to choose 
between, but to combine, an understanding with Germany 
and co-operation with France 
One of the gravest disappointments of the German 
Government was the British response to the denunciation 
of the Locarno Fact For the fiist time, Mi Baldwin’s 
prophetic phrase that Biitain’s frontier was on the Rhine 
hardened into a definite policy The vital interests of Great 
Britain m the integrity of the Low Count! les — France, 
Bdgium and Holland — were proclaimed beyond doubt 
Conversations between the general staffs of Britain, France 
and Belgium took place with the object of co-ordmating 
plans of defence In tlie celebrated letter attached to the 
memorandum of “the Locarno Powers minus Germany”, 
dated March ao, 1936, the British Government promised, 
m the event of the failure of efforts at reconciliation, to 
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defend the frontiers of France and Belgium against an 
unprovoked German attack 

Though Mr Neville Chamberlain, in one of those tragi- 
comic interludes of recent British governing practice, threw 
some doubt on the finality of that vital promise by saying 
that It had been ‘^drafted by tired men who had been sitting 
around a table for many hours, working under great strain/’ 
the Locarno Letter is likely to block all future attempts to 
separate England from France in the essential field of 
common defence 

England and France may disagree, as they have done in 
the past, over important questions of policy Fubhc feehng 
in England may run high against what are called the wiles 
of the French The popular demand for friendship with 
Germany and freedom from continental entanglements 
may grow into an imperative clamour But unless France 
as we know it to-day is uprooted by revolution, England 
will fight on the French side to repulse a German attack 
For It IS inconceivable that the vision of German naval and 
air bases along the channel coast should not rouse the British 
people to fight for their fiiture 

Germany is divided to-day, as she was in 19x4, in her 
judgment of the finahty of Anglo-French collaboration 
There are those who reahze that a war with France must be 
a war with England as well There are others — and they 
include the most actne elements of the Nazi movement — 
who hold that a time will come when England may be 
induced to stand aside 

Remembering that the attack on Belgium did much to 
hnng England mto the War m 19x4, German military 
experts are said to have worked out a plan of attack on 
France through Switzerland The mam lines of this scheme 
have been known for some time, and both the Swiss and the 
French authonties have taken the contingency into account 
But it IS hard to beheve that the German general staff, if it 
has in fact adopted the Swiss hne as one of the possible plans 
of attack, was really guided by the illusion that it had 
found a way to keep England from assisting France More 
probably the plan arose ^m the purely military reahzation 
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that the road through Switzerland is less heavily defended 
than the paj ts of the Franco-Belgian frontier that run with 
Germany This assumption is strengthened by the alleged 
existence of another German plan which provides for an 
offensive through Holland In both cases the distribution 
of new roads, aciodromes and fortifications suggests that 
preparations are well advanced We are speaking of course 
of military plans and piecautions, which need not be backed 
by any intention of the pohtical autlionties to make use of 
them 

If Herr Hitlci had hoped to follow the scheme outlined 
in his book by neutializing England and attacking France 
single-handed, his efforts have so far been unsuccessful 
He has, however, secured a valuable support from England 
in those of his schemes which can he realized without war 
And he may claim also that as a result of his efforts — though 
even more as a icsult of internal Eiidsli developments — the 
piospect of British help for France in the event of a Fianco- 
Geiman war is not quite as final as it seemed a few years 
ago There is now an uncertainty about GicaC Britain’s 
future attitude which resembles the unccrtainlirs of 1914 
and i& equally welcome to Gcimany But the scheme of 
Mm JTamj^has undoubtedly been checked m an important 
quarter 

The comparative failure to gel results from England 
caused Herr Hitler to vary his original scheme in one more 
respect He had wntten that for the support of England, 
Germany must pay die price of saciificing all ambitions to 
maritime power and colonial territories When the reward 
was not immediately forthcoming he decided that the 
sacrifice need not he made Naval consii action has been 
speeded up to an extent which causes senous concern to 
England The demand foi the return of the fozmer German 
colonics has been raised from a populai slogan to a point 
m the Government’s programme The elements of a direct 
cldsli between German and British intcicsts arc being 
deliberately laid by a statesman who, in his criticism of 
German pre-War policy, had shown that he appicciaicd 
the sigmficance of such a proceeding 
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We Sire left with the question whether Herr Hitler’s plan 
of seeking tihe friendship of England is really as immutable 
as it appears ftom a perusal of the peiges of Mein Kampf 
Before an answer is attempted, we must examine how the 
Dictator’s pohey has fared in East 


Enter the Soviet 

Chief among the obstacles m the path of Herr Hitler’s 
plan IS the consohdation of the Soviet Union 

When Mem Kampf was wiitten, the Bolshevist i^gimc in 
Russia was still hghtmg for its existence Civil war and 
outside mterference had but recently ceased The Com- 
munist programme was meeting with Ae stubborn xcsistance 
of both man and nature Some of the leadmg Bolshevist 
wnters confessed that the Russian experiment could not 
succeed unless Communism spread to other countries The 
Red Army was a chcqueied foice of doubtful loyalty In 
the Far East, Russia was yielding to Japanese picssuie In 
the West, the Russian armies had been decisively beaten by 
the Foies, under French supervision 

Throughout Europe diplomatic expeits considered the 
downfall of the Soviet Government as extremely likely 
Herr Hitler was in good company when he fell into the error 
of assuming that Russia would befoie long be given over to 
anarchy, civil war and disintegration Had this assumption 
come true, there would have been nothing extravagant in 
the notion of annexing large tracts of the Soviet Union and 
establislung virtual German control ovex the rest The plan 
comcided with his determmation to stamp out Communism 
m Germany He had some reason to hope, in ig&4, that the 
western woild would welcome rather than resist a German 
campaign to free Europe from the Communist danger 

To-day, however, the Soviet Union is a stable country, 
possessed of great military power and adequate industrial 
resources No longer can any diplomatist predict the early 
overthrow of ihc Bolshevist regime No longer can any 
attack on Soviet territory be calculated m terms of a nunor 
expedition No longer can any power that tries to annex 
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parts of the Soviet Union rely on the sympathy of the nations 
of tile West 

There seems to be litde doubt that the new foreign pohey 
pursued by the Moscow Government since 1933 was largely 
the result of Hitler’s threats He had made it dear in his 
book that he meant to enlarge Germany at Russia’s ex- 
pense Throughout the years of his rise to power, he never 
varied the fanatic bitterness of his attacks upon the pohtical 
outlook on which the Soviet Union rests After his appoint- 
ment as German Ghancdlor, he went out of his way to otfend 
the Soviet Government, and did notliing to prevent a deep 
estrangement between the two countries His overtures to 
Poland weie regarded by the Soviet leaders as further proof 
of aggressive designs on the Umon Tliat impression 
deepened when Germany began to cultivate her relations 
with Japan at a time when the latter country was actively 
threatening the Soviet Union m the East In 1933 Russia 
was not yet prepared to defend herself simultaneously in the 
East and in the West The Moscow Government rc&dvcd 
to safeguard the western frontier by diplomatic means 

As It happened, France was ready to meet Russia more 
than half-way At that time the foreign policy of Prance was 
m the hands of M Barthou, who was deeply stirred by the 
rapid rearmament of Germany and the aggressive spirit 
that pervaded the German people M Baitliou felt that to 
make concessions to the Nari Government was as futile as 
to give way to a blackmailer’s menaces He revived tiiie 
old plan for an encirclement of Germany by a ring of 
powers united in the determination to resist aggression 
First he touicd eastern Europe in an clFort to restore France’s 
alliances and recapture the fiicndslup of Poland He was 
successful in the capitals of the Little Entente, but failed in 
Warsaw Next he picpared and accomplished the admission 
of tile Soviet Umon into the League of Nations 

M Barthou, knowing the temper of England, proposed to 
achieve the encirclement of Germany ^’witliin the fiamc- 
work of the League” He proposed regional security pacts 
which he knew Germany would not enter Germany indeed 
saw no reason for accepting of her own flee will commitments 
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designed to deprive her of all freedom of movement That 
was as M Bartihou had wished He visualized a new struc- 
ture of security in which France, the Soviet Union, Italy, 
Poland, die Little Entente, the Baltic and Balkan States 
should be bound to assist each odier in the event of German 
aggression He was willing to ha\e Bntain as a sympathetic 
outsider If wai broke out, he leasoned, Britain would be 
bound by the Locarno Pact to come in 
M Baithou was begmmng to bring the Little Entente 
and Italy together when he was assassinated 
M Laval, his successor, perceived that the policy of 
encirdement olFeicd no certain hope of peace He tiicd 
a middle course an understanding with Germany combined 
with piecautions against her He was almost as anxious as 
England was to bring Germany into a comprehensive system 
of collective security He wished to relieve the Germans of 
their sense of grievance , to make them share m the respon- 
sibilities of the concert of Europe Even if Geimany did 
not keep her word, she would be morally in the wrong, while 
encirclement would give her a strong moral position 
M Laval’s efforts foundered on all sides Geimany 
declmed the new pact as she had declined the old, for the 
same reason that it would perpetuate a state of affairs 
which she regarded as imquitous Italy broke away to 
launch her East African adventure Poland and the Baltic 
States remained non-committal, determined to wait and 
see how the Franco-German struggle developed The atten- 
tion of the League and of the Bntish Government was finally 
diverted towards the Italo-Abyssmian war 
What remained of the French scheme was a Pact of 
Mutual Assistance between France and the Soviet Umon 
The Fianco-Soviet Pact, which was initialled m May 1935 
and ratified in March 1936 in the wake of the German re- 
ocGupabon of the lUiindand zone, amounts in practice to 
a defensive military alliance against German aggression 
For although it has been so carefully phrased diat the 
British Government’s legal advisers found it compatible with 
both Ihe League Covenant and the Locarno Treaty, it 
binds the signatories to come to each other’s assistance 

3 
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Without wailing for the League to establish the fact of 
German aggression Gcimany protested from the first 
against the Franco-Soviet Treaty It was patlietn. to hear 
Hcri Hitler, who had always held that national ends oveiride 
legal obhgations, attack the Fact on the giound that it was 
a violation of the hocarno Treaty Essentially, however, the 
German protest was sound enough The Fact did dcstioy 
the European balance as it had existed at the time of 
Locarno 

If the Franco-Soviet Pact is implemented by action, 
Soviet Russia will have tnlcicd the European scene in a 
decisive manner Not even the longed-foi neutrality of 
Great Bntain could then allow Gcimany to fight Fiance in 
single combat Nor could the Germanic “migialion” into 
Soviet territory, which Heir Ilitlci had visualized, be 
attempted without the risk of immediate militaiy action by 
France The international position in which Uic design of 
Mem KampJ was sketclicd out has been completely 
tiansfbrmcd 

The Franco-Soviet coalition has since been extended by a 
pact of mutual assistance between Soviet Russia and G/ccho- 
Slovakia In tlie event of a Gciman attack on either Fiance, 
Russia, or Czechoslovakia, Soviet acioploncs would be 
within easy rcacli of the centies of eastern German indusUy— 
provided they get to Czechoslovakia Foi CzcclioslovAia 
IS separated trom Soviet territory by Poland and Rumania 
We deal elsewhere with the significance of this gap in the 
pact structure At this stage it need only be said that, though 
Soviet aid for France and Czeclioslovokia is not an absolute 
certainty, it is sufficiently probable to upset the Ociman 
calculations 

The immediate consequence of the blocking of German 
designs in the East has been the emergence of a new western 
pohey Once more, as in the early years of the century, 
Germany is building a poweiful navy She demands, with 
increasing insistence, tlie return of her colonics She is 
harbouring a vanety of plans for the extension of German 
interests overseas, both in Africa and in South America 
The devdopments of the year 1936 have convinced tlie 
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Nazi pundits diat the western democraaes are not as for- 
midable as had been thought While elTorts to gain Britain’s 
fiiendship continue unabated, a foreign pohcy is taking 
shape wi^ch is bound to bung Germany up against vital 
Bntish mteiests The development has not yet gone far 
But It has gone fai enough to justify the prediction that it 
will not be safe for Great Britain to rely on the professed 
determination of the German Dictator to spate British 
interests in the process of German expansion 

Ornmny and France 

Whether the state of Euiope is judged in terms of the 
balance of power or the structuic of collective security, the 
loot of the European problem hes in the relations between 
Germany and France The problem may be called an 
eternal struggle between France and Germany for pie- 
dominance on the Continent It may be called a conJhct 
between French rationalism and German mysticism It 
may be called a clash between French democracy and 
Geiman despotism Whatever aspect takes precedence at 
any given time, the conflict is deep>^eated and dangerous 
It was the unsolved Franco-German problem which broke 
the British attempt at applying collective acUon against 
Itahan aggression While the Bntish people looked at the 
question largely &om a detached and ideahstic point of 
view, wishing above all to enforce the rule of law in inter- 
national relations, France saw only the unwelcome distrac- 
tion of Europe’s attention flxim the all-important German 
danger Thus it had been with every similar idealistic effort 
since the War , it will be the same wi^ every future collective 
effort—until Franco-Germ£in rivalry is superseded by a 
genuine understanding 
Is such an understanding possible^ 

After the return of the Saar region to Germany as a 
result of tlie plebiscite in January 1935, Herr Hitler pro- 
claimed that no territorial dispute lemained between Ger- 
many and France 

The only western territories separated from the Heich 
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by the Peace Treaty were AJsace-Lorraane, which returned 
to France^ and the small district of Eupen-Malmddy, which 
fell to Belgium There has never been a strong nationalist 
feehng in Germany for Alsace-Lorraine, although its popula- 
tion 18 partly Gciman by race and language In contiast 
with other terntories alienated by the Peace Treaties, Alsace- 
Lorraine 13 popularly regarded as a good iiddancc The 
people of the two provinces are a mixture of Franco-German 
spint and cultuie Stubborn, nimble and crafty, they have 
been as much a nuisance to the Germans as they are now 
to die Fiench The only sentimental element in German 
feelings for Alsace-Lonaine arises from tlic fact that Alsace 
sti etches along the left bank of llic Rhine, which the Germans 
have always desired to have as "Germany’s rivei, not 
Germany's frontier" , and that some of the Alsatian towns, 
such as Strasbourg and Colmar, aie intimately connected 
with ancient German history It would, no doubt, be 
possible to work up a nationahst feeling about Alsace- 
Lorraine in Germany whenevci it appealed useful A cer- 
tain amount of Geiman piopaganda is indeed always going 
on in the two provinces But thcic is no genuine emotional 
background to it as there is, for instance, in the case of 
Danzig or Memd 

On the other hand, Loriaine contains impoitant deposits 
of iron ore, a raw mateiial with which Germany is vciy 
poorly supphed These deposits are moi cover wilhm easy 
reach of the great Saar coalfield — the very reason whv 
France tried to get the Saar Basin A second soutce of 
wealth in the two provinces is potash Before the Wai, this 
played an important part in Franco-German rivalries , to- 
day its importance is greatly reduced by the development 
of synthetic manufacture of mtrogen, a process, invented 
during the War, which has made it possible to produce 
both agiicultmal fertilizers and explosives wiUrout the use 
of natural potasli 

If economic nationahsm should tighten its hold on 
Europe, the iron ore resources of Lorraine might assume 
such importance for Germany that her aspirations towards 
the region would be revived For the immediate future, 
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however, it may safely be assumed that Alsace-Lorraine 
would not stand in the way of a Franco-German under- 
standing 

Herr Hitler’s own reflections on this question may be 
usefully recalled 

*‘The frontiers of 1914 mean nothing in respect of 
Germany’s future They were no protection in the past, 
nor would they mean strength in the future One thing 
is certain Any attempt to restore the frontiers of 1914, 
even if successful, would merely lead to a further pounng 
out of our nation’s blood, until there was none left worth 
mentioning for the decisions and actions which axe to 
remake the life and future of the nation On the con- 
trary, the vain glamour of that empty success would cause 
us to renounce any more distant objective, since ’national 
honour’ would then be satisfied and the door opened 
again for commercial entetpnse 
'Tt IS the duty of us National Sociahsts to cling stead- 
fastly to our aims in foreign policy, and these are to 
assure to the German nation the ternlory which is due 
to It on earth This form of action is the only one which 
could justify bloodshed in the eyes of God and of the 
ftiture generations of Germany ” 

It IS clear that the terntones which, in Herr Hitler’s 
view, are “due” to the German nation lie in the East His 
idea IB to make eastern expansion feasible by checkmating 
France If the road to the East cannot be cleared without 
fighting France, the leal terntonal objectives of such a 
war would sbll be in the East and not in the West 
If France could be persuaded not to oppose German 
expansion towards the East and South-East of Europe, it 
might perhaps be possible to establish a solid understanding 
between Germany and France But it is hardly conceivable 
that France should voluntarily consent to sudi a sacrifice 
France maintains her hold on ibe countnes beyond Germany 
for a double purpose Firstly, she fears and distrusts Ger- 
many, and wants to make certain that a German attack on 
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her territory will be followed by retaliation in the East, 
In 1O70/71, Germany attacked hei single-handed and won 
hands down In 1914, France was saved by her allies Sht 
has learned her lesson , Germany must always be made to 
fight on two fionts 

The second purpose of France in eastern Euiope is to 
retain die pohtical leadership of the Continent The coun- 
tnes East of Gcimany, none of them strong enough to stand 
alone, look one and all for n Gi cat Power to lean upon 
Fiance, Germany, Italy, and of late Soviet Russia, maik 
out their "zones of influence” The balance is shilling fioin 
year to year, oHen Irom month to month But it has now 
come to the point where the witlidrawal of France would 
spell German domination Qpitc apart fiom the question 
whether a Germany vastly strengthened by the achievement 
of pohtical hegemony from the Baltic to the Balkans might 
not rediscover ancient designs on French tciiitory, France 
owes hex status as the first power in Euiopc to her position 
m those legions To suricndcr that position foi the sake of 
calming the furor Uniontous would reduce France to a 
secondary place m Euiope 

It seems quite hkcly that Gcimany has no tcintoiidl 
ambitions in the West, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
small region of Eupen-Malmddy, which was liansfencd 
to Belgium aller one of those dubious plebiscites which 
followed the Versailles Tieaty A substantial part of tlie 
population is German by race and language, and irredentist 
propaganda is constantly cairicd on by German organiza- 
tions there At the elections in May 1936, gooo blank votes 
were handed in, and the Berlin picss hailed this fact as a 
demonstiation of pro-German sentiments But no stiong 
feeling exists on tlie subject either in Germany or in Belgium 
There have been times after the War when tlie iclurn of tlie 
territory was calmly discussed between German and Belgian 
statesmen Though included in the general scheme of 
German aims, Eupen-Malmddy would not stand in the way 
of a genuine understanding between Germany and her 
western neighbours 

The trouble is that plans tend to expand with oppoz^ 
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tuiutics In the present state of Europe, Geimany would 
probably be content to extend her influence towards the 
East and South-East Assuming, however, that she succeeds 
in penetrating these regions to the virtual exclusion of all 
other Great Powers, she would tlien emerge as the strongest 
power in Europe, witli a string of allies to assist her Who- 
ever be at the head of the Reich at that time, it is almost 
inevitable that Germany should revive her old ambitions 
to become a World Fowei If by then naval strategy is not 
altogethei overshadowed by air strategy, she will And herself 
in the same unfavourable position as she did at the beginmng 
of the century Her bases of naval opeiations will appear 
too small and eiqiosed for any large-scale overseas v^tures 
The coasts of the lower North Sea and the Enghsh Channel 
will nse up, nurage-hke, in the dreams of German patriots 
Important parts of the Low Countries, it should never be 
forgotten, are populated by Geimamc races, and the rising 
generation of Germany is being brought up in the faitli that 
race is the supreme law of mternational relations 
Germans are apt to be indignant when their ultimate 
designs are thus questioned They pomt to the repeated 
assurances of Herr Hitler that he desires a genuine under- 
standing with France One of these statements may serve 
as a speamen 

“I am still ready, and shall always and sincerely be 
ready in the future, to help the cause of Franco-German 
understanding, foi I look upon it as a necessary element 
in securing Europe against dangers that are incalculable, 
and 1 am unable to see what possible advantage could 
come to either nation from any othei attitude (Reich- 
stag speech, Maich yth, 1936 ) 

Such protestations of peaceful intentions are hkely to 
be genuine In her cramped position, Germany is only 
anxious to relieve tension wherever she can Put once the 
giant has had time to stretch himself, he may think again 
The French are wont to accept assurances from Germany 
with extreme caution They would be only too happy to 
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bdicve in them They ask only for reasonable guarantees 
To which the Germans reply “Is not our word of honour 
good enough^ We will not be treated as suspects !** Follows 
deadlock, then a lull while England tries to mediate, and 
after that the game begins at the beginning 
I^othing but a disastrous weakening of her national spirit 
will make France open the gales to German penetration 
into the East and South-East of Europe Nothing but 
a miraculous breakdown of German morale will persuade 
Germany to resign herself to the second position in Europe 
If France and Germany trusted each othci, their lespcctive 
peoples would gladly fraternize But ihcy do not and they 
cannot trust each other 

As long as France and Germany exist in Europe as powers 
of more or less equal military strcngtli, the peace will be 
kept only by a delicate balance between them Each move 
will be followed by a counter-move, os German rcaimamcni 
was followed by the Franco-Xtalian undci standing, and 
Germany’s dramatic successes in Poland and the Balkans 
were followed by the Franco-Soviet Pact, which in its turn 
caused Germany to fortify the Ehinc frontier * 

The most that can be hoped for is a truce If the truce 
can be maintained long enough to allow for a lessening of 
national tension and a revival of international trade, the 
ultimate explosion may yet be averted It is worth trying 
But It IS fuiUe to bchevc that a better feeling between FrrUice 
and Germany, or even a change lA their respective regimes, 
can alter the basis of their nvalry, whicli goes to tlic very 
roots of either nation 

Not until the present wave oi nationalism, which has 
lasted already for over sixty years, has been iqplaccd by a 
new political idea, will there be loom in Europe for two 
Great Powers 

•France has since countered the fottilicition of the Rhine frontier by 
the revival of the Franco Poliah alliance Germany, for her part, rcachod an 
agreement (fiB yet unteated) with Itily during the visit of Count Cinno to 
Berlin m Octoueti and n month later die concluded a pact “against Dol 
shevism'* with Japan About the same time, Franca remmreod nor relatione 
widi England by the exchange between Mr Eden and M Dclbos of asiur- 
anccs ox unconditioiuil mutual asaiatanoe in the case ^ unprovoked attndc 
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Tk Lender 

THERE IS AN ag&old controversy amoni; historians and 
political prophets as to the respective influences on history 
of personahties and economic forces 1 do not propose to 
take a stand on cither side, believing that the relative weight 
of the two factois shifts with circumstances Even the most 
outstanding leader can but scheme within the given framcx 
work of social and economic conditions And though the 
underlying trend of political history is deteimined by these 
conditions, it is often the hand of poweiful individuals which 
gives the final turn to the flow of cause and effect 
It would be fatuous to deny that Adolf Hitler has exerted 
immense influence on the recent tr^fbimation of Germany 
Although hardly a single idea of either the National Socialist 
movement or the foreign policy of the Nazi regime onginated 
in his own mind, although he is the pawn of political, 
mdustnal and military groups— it is nothing but his own 
political instinct and mspmng force which has brought those 
groups into power and is holding them together The 
resemblance between the present Leader of Germany and 
the ruler who led her into the Woild War is striking Both 
Hitler and the Kaiser are ambitious, unstable men, diiven by 
inner weakness to an extravagant display of strength Both 
show the same horror of making decisions and the same 
violence when they are at last forced into making them 
Like the Kaiser, Herr Hitler has an overwhelming gift for 
kindling the imagination of the German people by appealing 
to their national pnde and their mystic urge to sacrifice 
themselves to the State Once again a ruler who adores 
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power and believes m the righteousness of force inspires the 

mind, though he may not conlrol the pohey, of Germany 

Recognizing the importance, one may yet neglect the 
detailed descnptioni of personal influences for the purpose of 
this study Dealing with the outlook for the next few years, 
we take foi granted the continuation of a dictatonal regime 
m Germany Moi cover, even the deatli of Herr Hitlei would 
not lessen the German prcssuie on llie stiuctuic of Europe 
Once set on the path of military power and national expan- 
sion, nothing short of defeat in wai will change the German 
determination to gam first place in Euiope and to aspire to 
the status of a woild power 

The only question that remains in doubt is whether 
Germany will pursue her objective by dchberate military 
aggression or whether she will try to succeed by paafic 
meaus An equally disastrous wai may be piovoked by the 
second as by fixe first method It may not even be a matter 
for deliberate choice It was hardly that in 1914 But 
whether Gezmany inclines moic to wai or to peace will 
largely depend on the shaping of two non-personal factors 
the social ticnd and the economic situation within the Reich 


Domtske Affairs 

War and currency inflation have reduced the piopertied 
class in Germany to a thin social layer Land-owners, 
Indus triahsta, and what remained of independent bankers, 
supported by the army leaders and the lemnant of the pre- 
War civil service, viitually ruled Germany from 1929 on- 
wards The pioblem which broke the Weimar Republic was 
the absence of contact between these classes and the dis- 
possessed sections of the people, which formed an inci easing 
majoiity The position was earned to the point of absuidily 
by the Papen Government, winch in the 1932 elections 
gained a mere ten per cent of the national vote Hitler 
brought the masses back into die Govci nment — ^ihat was his 
mission in internal politics He bndged Che gap between the 
ruling class and the people b> combimng in his programme 
a fierce militarist nationalism with socialism of a sort It is 
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true that he cairied with him only the middle class and the 
peasants, while the bulk of the mdustnal workers have 
remained aloof But compared with the soaal isolation of 
preceding Governments, l^e Nazi rdgime rests on a broad 
popular basis 

Within the present rdgime, howcvei, ihc gulf between the 
stern conservatism of the former ruhng classes and the 
revolutionary, anti-capitalist mood of the dispossessed masses 
IS imperfectly spanned by a common allegiance to nationalist 
ideas Hitler himself was never a Socialist, as Mussolini, for 
example, had been before he became a Fascist The German 
Dictatoi has never taken the Socialist side of Ins programme 
very seriously He was concerned with the national lesur- 
rection of Germany, with learmament and external expan- 
sion, with the “cleansing** of the German race, Uie extermina- 
tion of Communism and Marxism, and the welding of the 
nation into a single instrument m the service of foreign 
policy Although he despised bankers and merchants and 
resented the habits of “fine gentry’*, he found little fault 
with the fundamental structure of capitalist economy The 
socialism of Herr Hitler is the socialism of the conscript 
army money deprived of influence, each man honoured 
according to his btation, and a common obedience to 
authority 

The socialism of the more advanced Nazi ranks goes much 
farther than that They have abandoned the Marxist brand 
of anti-capitahsm, which conflicts with nationalism, for one 
which diey expect to be even more effective m curbing the 
capitalists and raismg the employees* status They hope for 
a system of state socialism in which the interests of the 
working man will predominate 

The revolutionary temper of a large section of the German 
people, arising as it does from a desperate economic position 
which IS unlikdy to change in the ncai future, is a force which 
even the unifying power of nationalism can restrain only fat a 
time It may he diverted by passing excitements or appeals 
for unity in the face of a hostile world But as long as the 
economic condition of the German masses does not sub- 
stantially improve, there will be a danger of the t evolutionary 
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dements breaking away fix)m the rdgime They have been 
sadly disappointed in their expectations of Nazi policy 
Although the campaign against Jews and other internal 
‘‘enemies’’ has absorbed, and will absorb, a good deal 
of attention, the hope for socialism has not been satisfied 
A display 13 made of ficquent local intufcrcncc with smaller 
employers in favoui of operatives Bui in all important in- 
dustrial conccins die position of tlie employers is moie 
dominant lh*ui evei Wages have fallen — according to the 
FranlifurUr Zfiiung Uic avciage houily wage of men declined 
by five per cent between 1932 and 193^ Real earnings are 
r^uced even more by mcieascd prices and higher taxes, 
besides very heavy levies foi party puiposes The cost of 
hvmg IB ofiicially stated to have risen by six per cent , but 
the basis of the index has been changed It now allows a 
woikman only one shirt, one and a half under-vests, one pair 
of pants a year , lus wife only three art silk stockings and two 
pairs of cotton stockings a ycoi On a more reasonable basis 
the cost of living has been calculated to have nsen by 
fifteen or twenty pci cent 

The problem of holding the dispossessed classes in check is 
becoming moie difficult as the spdl of the first my&lic endiu- 
siasm wears tlim In her present condition, and while 
mditary interests hold first pUcc, Germany cannot risk any 
senous interference with the working of the capitalist 
system The pressure of the revolutionary forces can thus 
be reheved only by repeated diversion towards external 
issues It IS a potent driving force behind the “active” 
foreign pohey of the Nazi Govcinmcnt 


The Finances of Germar^ 

Germany, like Japan, has confounded the theoiics of 
orthodox economists Both countries have created pios- 
perity by creating state credit And while this proceduie, 
aecQi^ng to all recognized doctiine, ought to have broken 
down long ago, it is m fact showing a considerable measure 
of success By cidding to the nation^ debt amounts out of all 
proportion to the apparent resources of the country, the 
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Govemmenls of Tokyo and Berlin have raised tJie level of 
production and employment, multiplied the productive 
equipment of the country and leil it to a happier future to 
foot the bill And who shall say, in this age of tightly parti- 
tioned mtei national trade, that the method of creating 
economic values by loan-financed expenditure of the stale 
must necessanly lead to bankruptcy at any given time^ 

The economic hfc of Germany has been brought under 
complete Government control A vast bureaucracy directs 
both domestic and external trade into the channels desired 
by the Government Industry receives some eighty per cent, 
of Its orders from the State Government departments ration 
the supply of raw mateiials and control the mvestment of 
capital Banking, shipping and transport are largely con- 
trolled by the State Agricultuial pioduchon and land 
oiraership are subjected to lestnclive legislation Employ- 
ment IS regulated by authonty, employeis being ibreed to 
engage or retain a given number of workers irrespective of 
the woik in hand 

Under this system, mduslrial output has risen between 
193a and 1935 by sixty-fiiur per cent Unemployment has 
declined from some 7,000,000 to about 1,130,000, which is 
remarkable even if ihe latter figure understates the truth, 
as some experts asseiL, by fuUy one-half 

The industrial revival is due almost entirely to the re- 
equipment of the military seivices and to pubhc works 
\VhiIe the output of capital goods — ^those not suitable for 
diiect consumption— has more than doubled in the period 
mentioned before, the output of consumption goods— food, 
clothes, etc — ^has hardly risen at all In other words, the 
factoiies ore busy providing foi aimy, navy and au force, as 
well as foi new roads, bridges, aerodromes, and other public 
works , but the men produang this wedlth do not eat more, 
dress better, or live more comfortably than they did in the 
depths of the depression 

The German Budget has been kept a close secret for several 
years It can only be surmised that expenditure for rearma- 
ment and public works, and the cost of the swollen admims- 
trative madiine, has long outdistanced the modest nse which 
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has occuned in the yield of taxation The cost of rearma- 
ment has been vaiiously assessed Mr Winston Churchill has 
slated that the German Government had spent ^Sooiooo^ooo 
for armament pui poses m 1935 alone, and his %ure has since 
been accepted as collect by Mr Neville Chamberlain, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequei But horn a newspaper article 
in which Ml Churchill explained how he had ainved at this 
figure, it seems clcai that he assumed the total mcreacie of the 
Geiman national wcaltli, excluding only investment on 
residential building but including public woiks, machmciy, 
railway slock, commercial shipping and suclilikc, to form 
part of the national aimamcnts 

In the Econotnisl of August isl, 1936, a lower figure than 
that of Ml Gliurchill was put forward and convincingly 
substantiated The writci assessed die total German invest- 
ment during the three years 1933-35 on “building up a larger 
army, navy, and air foice, on fortificdiions and m industrial 
and othci purposes anciUaiy to icarmament m the widest 
sense of tlie teinx” — at bctvracn 10,000 and 12,000 imlhon 
Reichsmaiks (>^500 to £600 millions at par, oi j(^8oo to 
^960 millions at curicnt latcs) This estimate is indeed sup- 
poilcd by mdcpcndcnt Gciman experts For the piesent 
argument, howcvci, we need not discuss the two divergent 
figures, On any showing it is cleai that Gcimany is spend- 
ing on het military expansion fai more Uian she can 
possibly affoid out of oidmary icvcnucs 

The bulk of this colossal expcndituic has been financed by 
internal shoil-tcrm debt The floating debt of the Gciman 
Reich in. the summci of 1936 la zcliably estimated at 
25,000,000,000 Reichsmarks (£1,250,000,000 at par) This 
indudes large sums of debt which arc not directly incuncd, 
but guaranteed, by the Government In addition, a similar 
amount of debt, both funded and unfunded, rests upon 
provinces and municipalities 

The national income — the aggregate nominal earn- 
ings of all citizens — is computed at Rm 55,000,000,000 
(3C2 j750>ooo»ooo) Thus the total indebtedness of the 
German State, provinces and municipalities nearly equals 
one year's income of the whole nation 
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By way of comparison it may be recalled that the mtemal 
debt of Great Britain, both Government and municipal, 
totals nearly 4^9,000,000,000, of which only 4^800,000,000 
represents Boating debt Tlie British national income is 
estimated at 4^4,000,000,000 It will be seen that the 
German public debt is far smaller in relation to national 
income than that of Great Britain On the other hand, a 
much larger proportion of the German debt is financed by 
short-term credit The German financial authoiities have 
long realized the need for consohdatmg the floating debt, and 
since the begmnmg of 1935 some 3,500,000,000 maihs — 
less than one-seventh of the total floating debt-~has been 
converted into medium-term debt The process is contmu- 
mg, and as the Government has complete control of the 
financial system, the tiansaction may well succeed within a 
few yeais 

More important than purely financial considerations is 
the question whether Germany is not “living on her capital” 
An ever increasmg part of the available capital resources of 
the nation is being tied down in stocks of military equip- 
ment, strategic buildings and roads, industrial plant for 
armament manufacture, and similai values which, once 
completed, are withdra^vn from the productive hfe of the 
country The capital available for normal tiade is rapidly 
decreasmg Aheady the standard of living of the masses has 
had to be sharply depressed, the citizen, in other words, is 
going without luxuries, and often without necessities, because 
the state withdraws a rising part of the national income from 
circulation How long can this development go on? 

Discussing this question in his latest report on Germany,* 
Mr £ G Donaldson Rawlings, the Gommeicial Counsellor 
of Che Bntish Embassy in Berhn, cautiously quotes the view 
of “an experienced and not unduly biassed student of 
business conditions m Germany” as follows 

“From a commercial point of view — cliat is, regaiding die 
country as a business concern among others in a world economy — 

*Cconomtc Conditions in Germany to Mardi, 1936, Dept of Overseaa 
Trade 
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IS not Germany living on hci capiMh Has not the busmess boom 
based on work cication, learmament and autarchy been organized 
and n ic not bung maincainod, at tlie cost of incre^tsuig licr economic 
uolanon from the rest of the world? Is not this pohey causing 
iirogre&sive impoverishment and is it not alieady pressing hard on 
both the standard of hvmg and expoit trade?” 

“In answcL to tlic above it can be said ” continues Mr Rawhngs, 
“tbat die criteria uiiderlymg this comparison of Germany to a 
business concern arc not regarded as applicable by those in. authority 
in Germany co-clw Germany is not being rim as a private busmess 
concern, in the Tiuid Reich political aims and the pohtioo’^aal 
aspect of national policy are paiamount Some people hold that 
ineluctable economic considerations will eventually icossert them- 
selves as prime or hnutmg factors in national policy " 

What arc these “ineluctable economic considerations?” 

Obviously two things may happen exports may shrink so 
much that impoils can no longer be paid for, and the im- 
poverishment of the people may reach such a pitch that social 
icvolts would icsult Both contingencies arc unlikely, 
Germany’s import requirements arc decreasing— partly be- 
cause of laigcr pioduction of raw matciials at home, and 
partly as a icsult of social impoverishment — and the countries 
which supply them are so anxious to sell dicii goods that 
they are almost compelled to take German manufactuies in 
return Has not tlie Standard Oil Go accepted payment for 
its oil in millions of German — mouth-organs? Aie not 
British firms oidenng scores of ships in Germany in order to 
get paid for their dehvenes, even though many Biitish ship- 
yard are idle? 

As for the standard of living, it is not easy to discover a low 
limit beyond which it cannot he depressed Wc have seen 
that nominal wages have fallen by five per cent , that taxes 
and other levies have further reduced net carmngs , that the 
cost of hving has increased by fifteen or twenty per cent 
since 1933 But that is not the whole story 

For one thing, a large part of the impovenshmcnt has been 
disguised by lowenng the average standards of quality 
Al&ough a suit or a shirt costs only fifteen per cent more 
now than it did in 1933, it is of much lower quality The real 
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price has therefore inaeased far moie than fifteen per cent , 
but the purchaser is not aware of it because everyone else 
buys goods of lower quohty If no woman can afford to weai 
Bilk stockings, they cease to be a necessity If rough knee- 
breeches and a khaki shirt are considered a smart dress, there 
IS no reason for wanting anything better The result is that 
the national economy is run more cheaply, and capital is 
liberated for non-consumptive purposes 

Further, the German atiren enjoys many amenities giatis 
for which his opposite number m other countnes has to 
provide out of his income Employees receive tickets at 
greatly reduced prices for theatres and cinemas, holiday 
trips and sports meetmgs are very cheaply arranged by the 
State It is a matter of taste whether demonstrations, political 
meebngs and organized trips are considered desirable 
pleasures , but undoubtedly they fill a large part of the spare 
time of the average German to-day From the point of view 
of national economy, social amemtics are less costly when 
great masses of people allow the State to organize diem than 
when the mdividuBl insists on his liberty of clioice Collectiv- 
ism, in other words, is a cheap way of living 

Lastly, the average German i& prepared to forego finanaal 
for social values Just as the state ofHaal of pre-War times 
was willing to work all his hfe at a starvation salary so long 
as he could wear a red cap, carry a title, or hope for a 
decoration at the end of his career, the German to-day is 
wilhng to accept uniforms and pohtical rank as full com- 
pensation for loss of income This does not, of course, apply 
to all sections of the population, but those who grumble 
have not the slightest chance of making themselves heard 
In a well-organized pohee state there may be spontaneous 
nots , there can be no mass levolt of which the Government 
need be afraid 

For all these reasons it may be safely assumed that 
Germany can go on for a long time depressing the standard 
of living of her people in order to pay for rearmament 
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Saviour of the Third Retch 

Anothei problem will be more difficult to solve What is 
to take the place of the present flood of armament orders 
when the military sei vices have reached the desired strength 
and their requirements are reduced to normal peace-time 
standards^ 

This problem is already the centie of a storm of con- 
troversy in Germany One scliool of thought, led by Dr 
Schacht, the Piesident of the Reichsbank and IV^nister for r 
Economic Affaiis, demands that expenditure should be 
1 educed and taxation increased m preparation for the crisis 
Dr Schacht has attacked the waste of pubhc money by the 
Nazi party, which has duplicated practically every im- 
portant Dcparlment of State There are two Police Foices, 
two Foreign OfHces, two Mmistiics of Justice, and a host of 
party authorities doing work already done by the ordinary 
civil service Dr Schacht is also demanding new and 
increased taxes, calculated to balance the national Budget or 
at least to reduce the proportion of c^cndituic financed by 
loans lie would even reduce the cxpendituic on rearma- 
ment and public works Behind this conception hes the 
Ihouglit that mihtary expenditure cannot be wholly effective 
unless it is backed by strong and ordered financial resources 

It IS a curious parallel that the late Japanese Finance 
Mmister, Mi Takahashi, a few weeks befoic his assassination 
by nationalist soldiers, opposed the financial demands of the 
services with die very words “Military strength is futile 
unless the national finances are in order 

It IS not suggested that the opponents of Di Schacht might 
remove him with the same case, not to speak of the same 
methods, with which the aged watch-dog of Japan’s finances 
was removed But he is confronted with an exceedingly 
strong opposition, consisting mainly of die more advanced 
Nazi chiefs and backed by a section of industry which thrives 
on armament ordeis. Tlus school would lazse rathei than 
reduce the present rate of Government expenditure They 
say that when the present armament programme is com- 
pleted there should be a new armament programme, they 
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suggest that orders for the navy will soon offset the sagging, 
if any, of army and air force orders They want more, not 
less pubhc works They see no harm in the continued rise of 
the pubhc debt, is not the Nazi Government’s word sufficient 
cover for any debt, so long as no one is permitted to raise a 
doubt^ 

The immediate bone of contention is the rate of the 
currency Dr Schacht, who once before perfoimcd a finan- 
cial miiacle when he stabilized the mark in 1933 by simply 
declaring that it was now stabihzed, beheves firmly in the 
psychological value of a stable currency Although in actual 
ffict there arc at least a dozen German cuirencies, devalued 
at anything fiom twenty-five to seventy-five per cent , the 
nominal value is still maintained at a late corresponding 
to the non-existent gold standard Only a minor part of tlie 
external trade of Germany is transacted at the fuU gold rate 
of exchange , the bulk of it is settled through clearing arr ange- 
ments at varying rates However, what remains of the gold 
rate is still important enough A devaluation by anything 
from thirty to fifty per cent , which Dr Schacht’s opponents 
demand, would raise the amount of interest to be paid on 
foreign debt, it would probably lead to a rise in internal 
German prices sufficient to wipe out the nominal gains of 
devaluation, and it would, so Di Schacht maintains, shake 
the confidence of the public m the stability of the nation’s 
money Against these arguments it is asseited that a devalua- 
tion would reduce the internal public debt at one stroke, and 
thus liberate large credits for furtlier public works , that it 
would assist the export trade and do away with the need for 
tiie present export subsidy of some twenty-five per cent As for 
the dreaded panic, it could be easily prevented in a country 
where the expression of opinion is the monopoly of the 
Government and opponents have no means of making thezr 
resentment felt 

Dr Schacht is fighting a lone battle for moderation Herr 
Hitler has called him, with some justification, the saviour of 
the Third Reich In prcchctable urcumsLances, Herr Hitler 
will always side widi the forces of conservatism against 
revolutionary elements But the clamour of Dr Scachht’s 
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Opponents may at any tunc coincide with the desires of the 
Leader himself, who dunks in terms of military strength and 
public employment rather than of financial oithodoxy If 
Dr Schacht should lose his battle, if the Reichsmark should 
be devalued and the expansion of credit continued, it will 
mean even moic armaments * And the higher armaments 
pile up, the stronger grows the temptation to use them 

Herr Hitler is constantly submitted to piessure firom con- 
flicting elements There is no doubt tliat he has repeatedly 
escaped fiom a decision in domestic policy by creating a 
divcri>ion in foreign affairs The glamour of gi owing national 
power temporarily covers up intcinol dissensions The unify- 
mg force of haired against supposed foreign enemies is 
exploited whenever national enthusiasm threatens to flag* 
Both the social and the financial condition of Germany are 
full of dangcis which might diive the Dictator ever deeper 
into an aggressive foreign policy 

This evil progression from hazard to hazard cannot be 
checked by any resolve , however genmne, to maintain the 
peace It cannot be chocked by any of the minor adjust- 
ments which the other powers may be persuaded to grant in 
response to recognized German grievances. It will cease only 
if and when the economic pressure undci wluch Germany, in 
common with many other countries, is living, comes to be 
relieved If the method of diverting populai attenUon to 
external ventures becomes a firm habit, all is lost The one 
hope of peace hes in tlic remote possibility of bringing 
Germany back into free international trade, where her indus- 
tries might find full scope and her woikcis piofitable 
employment 

*On Goptember a^th, 1936, Great Dritaia, France and the U S agreed to 
“re-align” then xeapectivo currencies and collaborate in preventing sub- 
Btintial ohancoB m the future Fitnee devnitued the fr'rnc, IIoHand and 
Swit/erlind, having dcvalucrl their currencica, joined the tripartite aoteo^ 
ment, oven Italy devalued the lira The n-tontion of the nominal golcTiete 
for the Reidismork hns time become even more controvcrsinl borne of 
those Nazis who advocated devaluation before September liavc amcc Uinn^d 
theu minds, believing that Germany’s financial isolation will improve then 
chances of bringma the entire German economy under State control 
MeanwJiile a Four Year Plan designed to (uerLOso home production of raw 
msternls has been set m motion Though it may promote the Reich’s 
military strength, it will further lower the atandaru 01 living and incicase 
Germany’a ( conomic isolation 
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BALANCE IN THE BALTIC 
The End of J{eulraliiy 

THE BALTIC SEA is shaped approximately like the letter 
J It measures looo miles from tip to tip and has a coast- 
hne of 5000 mileS) held by no fewei than ten sovereign states 
The southern bend is German In the eastern curve hes 
Soviet Russia The western exit, leading into the North 
Sea, is controlled by the three Scandinavian countries 
Denmark^ Sweden and Norway Between Germany and 
Russia, along the south-eastern bend of the J, four othm 
states, in addition to the Free City of Danzig, intervene 
The first is Poland, holding a nairow stnp of coast at the 
head of the Polish “Gomdor”, with the large new harbour 
of Gd-^ma, Danzig, next door, is under partial Polish con^ 
trol Further East there are the three “Baltic States” 
Lithuama, with the formerly German port and territory 
of Memel, Latvia, Esthoma Apart &om Memel, the three 
Baltic states formed part of the Russian Empire before the 
War 

There remains Finland, reaching into the extreme North 
Formerly a Grand Ducliy of the Russian Empire, it controls 
the Gulf of Finland, Uirough which alone Soviet Russia 
has access to the Baltic Finland owns, moreover, tlae 
strategically important Aaland Islands, now de-imlitarjzed 
As long ds both the German and the Russian navies, after 
the War, remained compaidtively weak, the secuntv of 
northern Europe presented no special problem The strategic 
key positions were in the hands of neutral powers Denmark 
and Sweden guarded the gateway towards the North Sea, 
Finland and Esthoma protected the north-eastern flank 

^7 
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towards Soviet Russia The freedom of the Baltic Sea was 
tacitly entrusted to Great Britain, with whom the Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic countries are linked by close commeraal 
and cultural assoaations 

The revival of German naval powci completely upset the 
existing balance Not only has Germany built a strong 
Baltic fleet, but ha navy as a whole has become so powerful 
that she can at any time transfer to these waters sufficient 
umts from the Noith Sea fleet to give her complete 
supremacy in the Baltic The Kiel Canal, completed just 
before the Great War, makes Germany independent of the 
straits guarded by Denmark and Sweden 
The growing hostihty between Germany and Soviet 
Russia aggravated the distuibance The Soviet Union has 
begun to build a substantial Baltic fleet, and official Moscow 
statements suggest that tins process will contmuc The 
security of northern Ruiopc has become a matter to be 
judged in terms of a possible Sovict-Gcrman war 

Tins cliangc could not but affect the political relations of 
the other littoial powers Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
have set up machinery for close collaboialion in foreign 
poUcy and defence The three armies and navies have been 
largely increased Sweden and Denmark have put in hand 
the fc^hcation of the Sound, that narrow passage through 
which all Baltic shipping to and from the North Sea must 
pass (unless it uses the Kid Canal) Sweden is busy 
strengthening the defences of Gotland, her eastern outpost 
Although the dedaied pohey of the Scandinavian states 
IS “armed neutrality”, tlicy arc no longci able to keep aloof 
from the international disputes of the day As a result of 
the War, Denmark recovered from Germany the province 
of North Schleswig, and thcie is hltlc doubt tliat the recap- 
ture of that province is one of the objecUvcii of Germany. 
Nazi agitation, so often nowadays the fore-runner of official 
claims, has been busy in the Danish province for some time 
The farmers are dissatisfied with their economic position, 
which has been gravely affected by Bniish import restric- 
tions The frontier is difficult to d^end 
The tliree Scandinavian Governments arc staunch sup- 
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porters of fhe League of Nations, but the failure of the 
League in the Italo-Abyssimau war has damped their con- 
fidence in the protection to be expected from that quarter 
They look to Britam for pohtical support, but they know 
well that the German navy will soon be capable of cutting 
their sea-routes to England, except in the ce^g of Noiway, 
which has a long Atlantic coastline 

In the distnbution of forces in Northern Europe it may 
be assumed that Scandinavia can be largely paralysed by 
Germany It would, however, not be worth Germany’s 
while to provoke Scandinavia into active hostihty, for, apart 
fbim the damage which the northern air forces might be 
able to do, Scandinavian neutrahty la a definite strategic 
asset for Germany, as it allows her to concentrate her strik- 
ing force on other fronts 

Finland leans towards Scandinavia by tradition and cul- 
ture She has lately extended the normal pohtical co- 
operation with the Scandinavian group to nuhtary matters 
But though she would hke to join them in a common pohey 
of “armed neutrahty”, she maintains that she is too gravely 
menaced by Soviet Russia to rely altogether upon tiie pro- 
tection of her Scandmuvian friends, whose armaments she 
regards as inadequate Fmland is absorbed by hatred of 
Bolshevism and fear of Soviet designs She is too near the 
line of the German-Soviet struggle to be certain of her 
abihty to stand out As her outlook prohibits co-operation 
with Soviet Russia, she is inmeasingly inchned to listen to 
German appeals for her friendship Finnish relations with 
Germany have greatly improved since the latter regained 
naval supremacy m the B^tic The tendency is supported 
by various pohtical movements in Finland, which sym- 
pathize with the anti- communist strain in the Nazi oreed, 
and even with certain parts of Herr Hitler’s scheme for 
“expansion” into Russian territory But the Finnish 
Government remains determined not to commit itself to 
Germany 

The neutrahty of Finland has an important bearing on 
the future of the Aaland Islands, which occupy a vital 
strategic point in the Soviet-German struggle Possession 
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of these islands, which he midway between Finland and 
Sweden, by a belhgerent power would secure the doimnatiou 
of the Nor^c states It is for this reason that the islands were 
de-tnilitanzcd by international convention in igsi Both 
Finland and Sweden favour the abolition of the igsx con- 
venbon m order to establish a common naval and air base 
on the islands No official steps have so far been tahen, and 
It IS certain that neither Germany nor Soviet Russia would 
remain indifferent to the reforblication of the islands For 
although Finland may hope to secure in this way her ability 
to remain neubal in a Sovict-Gcrman war, each of the two 
Great Powers would fear that the othei might lake posses- 
sion of sucli a ready-made base by foicc 

As long as tlie Adand question remains unsolved, Finland 
must waver between a pro- Scandinavian and a pro-German 
pohey 

In the event of war between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, however, Finland, like the Scandinavian countnes, 
whether neutral or belligerent, must be counted as an asset 
for Germany 

Pdand ' Spkvmt of Eastern Europe 

Situated between Germany and Russia, Poland holds the 
key to the desbmes of eastern Europe Her active support 
would be of decisive advantage to either of her gicat neigh- 
bours in the event of war Poland has made the most of 
this posibon by lemaimng uncommitted, she achieved the 
diplomabc status of a Gieat Power merely by keeping her 
suitors guessing about her ulbmaie choice 

Poland fought and won a war with Russia in igsojsi 
Although no longer afraid of Russian aggression, tlie Poles 
fear and detest Communism Their rclabons with the 
Soviet Union are r^ilatcd by a non-aggrciision pact signed 
in 1932 and renewed in 1934 for a further ten years In 
piacbce, Polish-Soviet rclabons are correct though not 
cordial There is a strong nvalry between the two powers foi 
the leading influence in north-eastein Euiope 
Germany covets part of the Polish territories Poland 
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fears German aggression and fully expects it Yet her 
reaction to the military revival of Germany has been en> 
tirdy different &ozn that of all other countnes exposed to 
German designs In January 1934 a ten years’ treaty of 
non-aggression and amity was concluded between Poland 
and Germany Relations have since become fairly intimate, 
though Poland remains suspicious 

A third factor in Poland’s international position is her 
alliance with Fiance, whicli was concluded in igsi and 
reaffirmed in 1995 Poland, once a poweiful kingdom, was 
reborn in 1918, after more than a century of absorption by 
alien powers, as a prot6g6 of France French capital helped 
to reconstruct Poland after the ravages of the War French 
advice and French equipment helped to build up an efficient 
Pohsh army French nuhtary assistance was largely respon- 
sible for Its victory over the Soviet armies The alliance 
with France has long lain dormant, but lately it has been 
restored to new life 

Soviet Russia, Germany and France are the three piUars 
of Polish foreign policy Before describing the skiUul game 
which Poland is playing with these three powers, we must 
consider certain essential facts 

Poland IS bordered by Russia m the Fast and Germany 
m the West, by Czechoslovakia and Rumania in the South, 
by Lithuama and Latvia in the North By far the greatest 
teriitorial problem concerns her frontier with Germany, 
drawn after the War to mclude former German terntones 
which Germany has ever since wanted to regain Chief 
among these is the “Corridor”, a wedge dnveu through 
Prussia to give Poland access to the Baltic Sea At its head 
hes the city and port of Danzig For many centuries Danzig 
had been a Free City under the suzerainty of Poland After 
the partition of Poland, the great Baltic port became part 
of the German Empire, but continued to live chiefly on the 
trade of the hinterland now formmg Poland By the Treaty 
of Versailles Danzig, with a few surrounding country dis- 
tricts, was separated from the Reich and established as a 
Free City under the guardianship of tlie League of Nations 
Defence and foreign relations are in charge of the Polish 
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Government A customs union gives Poland a right to 
supervise Danzig’s commercial pohey The inhabitants of 
Danzig are almost exclusively Germans, and bound to 
Germany by many ties of tradition and culture 

Germany has never made a secret of her desire to see 
Danzig leturn to the Reich The Danzig Government has 
invariably professed the same desire After the Nazi regime 
was cstabhshed in the Reich, the Nazi party gamed control 
of the Parliament and Government of the ITrce City Rela- 
tions between Danzig and Berlin, always very close, have 
since become so intimate that the Danzig authoiitics govern 
virtually under orders from Berlin The position of the High 
Commissioner, repiesentmg the League of Nations, has 
become piecarious, and the clamour for return to the Reich 
has reached dangerous intensity 

Until a few years ago the contiol of Danzig was for Poland 
a matter of life and death Otherwise land-locked, she 
depended on this gateway for the free passage of her sea- 
borne trade During the Poluh-Sovict war, when the Dan- 
zigers obsUucled die landing of French muniUons for 
Poland, the significance of the Free City foi Pohsh security 
was painfully demonstrated Alarmed by the continuous 
agitation of the Danzigeis for rcumon witli Germany, the 
Polish Government, a few years ago, began to build a new 
port at the fishing village of Gdynia, west of Danzig To- 
day Gdynia is a first-rate modem harboui which handles 
roughly one-half of Poland’s sea-borne trade, and contains 
a Pohsh naval base 

Considered in terms of trade only, Poland could now face 
the loss of Danzig without fear of rum She knows that 
Danzig will be compelled, even aflei a reunion with Ger- 
many, to pay every attention to Polish interests, as the pros- 
perity of the port d^ends entirely on Polish tr^c But it is 
also known in Warsaw that Germany dcsiics to transform 
Danzig mto a great military, naval, and air base If ever 
this plan were carried out, Gdyma would be helplessly 
exposed to German arms, and Poland could be forced into 
abject obedience to Germany by the threat of cconoimc 
blockade Moreover, Danzig is only one of Germany’s 
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obj ectives The recovery of the Free City would undoubtedly 
be followed by a clamour for the return of the "Gorndor” 
Itself That passage has not becomes less vital to Poland by 
the shifhng of part of her trade from Danzig to Gdynia 
It is just conceivable that a Polish Government might 
acquiesce in the loss of Danzig, it is inconceivable that 
Poland should ever aurrcndci the Gouidoi itself It is 
the very hfe artery of Poland 

Further south, too, Poland cuts deeply into foimer German 
territory The frontier, drawn after the plebisate of igai, 
leaves Poland in possession of the bulk of the Uppei Silesian 
coalfield, one of the largest in Europe, and of the surround- 
mg heavy industries Upper Silesia, with the Gonidor 
and Danzig, is outstanding among the temtones which 
Germany wants to regain Poland, on the other hand, could 
not live without either the coalfield or the Goiridoi 
artery 

Ever since the War successive German Governments have 
blimtly refused to accept the German-Folish frontiei as 
final Even Dr Stresemann, who, in the Treaty of Locarno, 
renounced for ever the German claim to a revision of the 
western frontier, could not be moved from his determination 
to leave open the problem of the eastern frontier Year 
after year French diplomacy exerted itself in vain attempts 
to make Germany recognize the status quo m the East In 
many international negotiations since the War, Germany 
has paid dearly for her stubbornness , time and again solid 
advantages were offered to hei in return for a pledge not to 
seek a revision of her eastern frontier Long before the Nazi 
dream of eastern expansion swayed official German pohey, 
the recovery of the lost eastern provinces was one of Ger- 
many’s principal objectives Is it surprising that Herr 
Hitler’s sudden volte-face in 1934, when he undertook not 
to attack Poland during a penod of ten yeais, should have 
been widely suspected? 

Professions of mutual goodwill have not altered either the 
magmtude of the terntonal dispute between G^many and 
Poland or the determination of the one to recaptiue, and 
of the other to defend, the disputed lands For ^1 the pie- 
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varicationa of recent Polish policy, the unsolved problem 
of the PoIish-'Germati frontier remains the outstanding 
feature of Poland’s position 

Up to the time of the Locarno Treaty, Poland was content 
to be a satellite of France When France joined England, 
Germany, Belgium and Italy in consolidating the western 
frontiers, the Poles felt that they were being abandoned 
to the mercies of Germany They noticed before long that 
France, now that her own frontiei was guaranteed by Eng- 
land and Italy, lost interest in her eastern aUies In igqG 
Marshal Pilsudski became dictator of Poland, and soon 
afterwards relations between the two allies began to cool off 
Poland built up a powerful army which, until 1933, was 
fully capable of lepulsing a Gciman attack Marshal 
Pilsudslu, a skilled strategist, found no difficulty in shaking 
off Frendi patronage in 1 933 he concluded a non-aggression 
pact with the Soviet Umon, and for a time Polish relations 
witli Russia became almost friendly Poland was able to 
play off France and Russia against each othci 

The lest came with the advent of the Hitler i: 6 gimc and 
the rapid increase of German military strength Poland, 
in 1033, had a standing army of some 260,000 men, with 
fiist-rate equipment and vast reserves of trained man power 
Germany had, nominally 100,000 men — actually, perhaps, 
twice that numbciv-with few heavy aims, tanks, or aero- 
planes, and small trained reserves The Soviet Umon had an 
army of half a million, indifferently equipped and paralysed 
for western purposes by the Japanese menace 

Confident tliat Soviet Russia had neither the powci nor 
the will to attack Poland, Marshal Pilsudslu seriously sug- 
gested to France a preventive war against Germany When 
he found that the French would not hear of such a step, he 
made terms with Germany while he could still name his 
price This IS the ongm, from the Polisli side, of the Polish- 
German treaty of non-aggression and amity, which was 
signed m January, 1934 

Poland was now playing a far mote complicated game 
than before instead of balancing Russia against France, 
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he could juggle with Russia, France, and Germany Soviet 
Russia was anxious to prevent a Polish-German ahgnment 
against her, France wanted Poland’s help m the event of a 
German attack either on herbelf oi on one of her allies, 
Germany wished to keep Poland from joinmg the anti- 
German “ring” In the process of this three-sided wooing 
Poland reached the status and dignity of a great power — 
and hei greatest asset was the fact that she refused to choose 
between her three admirers 

She distrmted all three The alliance with France still 
held good, but French assistance in the event of an attack 
on Poland could no longer be rehed upon The non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet Umon was sound enough, 
but Communism remained a dangerous enemy Germany 
had undertaken not to attempt a revision of the German- 
Pohsh frontier by force for a penod of ten ycais, but Herr 
Hitler admittedly placed “national needs” above mere 
treaties Accordingly, Poland resisted all attempts to com- 
mit her to cither Soviet, French, or German pohey 

After the death of Marshal Pilsudski, in 1935, his policy 
was continued by Colonel Joseph Beck, then the youngest 
Foreign Minuter in Burope His nimble, elusive mind was 
well smted to a pohey of “sitting on the fence” But within a 
year the bottom dropped out of the late Marshal’s scheme 
France and the Soviet Union joined hands After the Franco- 
Soviet pact, Poland could no longer make capital of her 
position as Europe’s bulwark against Bolshevism, and in 
FVench eyes the value of her military assistance against Ger- 
many was no longei what it had been Worst of all, Europe 
was now dividing itself into two great camps — German and 
anti-German — and Poland might ultimately have to join 
either of them If she did, she would become merely a cog 
in a giant machine, the servant of an irresistible combine 

At the same time, die rearmament of Germany and Soviet 
Russia depiived Poland of much of her former nuhtary 
importance The Polish army, in 1936, is hardly stronger 
than It was in 1932 — ^less than 300,000 men It cannot be 
substantially increased without economic sacnfices which 
the impoverished country is ill able to bear Germany has 
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to-day an army of over 600,000 and is rapidly perfecting 
the equipment of her land, sea, and air forces In trained 
reservrcs Poland is still supenor to Germany, but her arma- 
ments do not bear comparison 
Soviet Russia has practically completed the division of the 
Red Aimy into a western and an eastern umt The western 
umt alone is thought to be twice as strong as the Pohsh army 
In these circumstances Poland fears that she may not be 
able indefinitely to plough her lone fuirow, and if she were 
to join either of the two European groups to-day, she would 
not add decisively to its strength and could not exact a large 
price for her assistance Her policy, therefore, is twofold 
she has obtained Ficnch credits for tlic mcicasc of hex aimed 
strength, and she is trying to avci I the hardening of Euiopcan 
relationships into two hostile camps Foi the fiist purpose 
an agreement with Fiance was concluded last Scptcmbei 
Foi the second purpose Poland has found unexpected allies 
in Belgium and Yugoslavia More than one plan which 
miglit have piecipitated the final divisiion of Uic Continent 
has since been thwarted by lliese three poweis, who make 
skilful use of the parallel policy of England 
The future trend of Pohsh foreign policy will be largely 
influenced by domestic events Afler the death of Marshal 
Fihudski Ins disciples, tlic so-called '^Colonels gioup”, con- 
tinued foi a time to pursue the policy of then master Tliey 
were overthrown by the leaders of liie army, who assumed 
control in 1936, Colonel Beck being the last of the Colonels 
to lemam in office Ultimate power rests to-day witli 
General Rydz-Smigly, the I nspectoi -General of the army 
He believes much less than the Colonels did in tlic dui ability 
of German friendship While Colonel Beck is, for personal 
reasons, anti-French, General Rydz-Smigly is on cordial 
terms with the French General Staff 
At present two pohcies seem to be developing side by side 
the policy of Colonel Beck and the Foieign Office, which 
leans towards Germanv, cultivates friendship with Hungary, 
and caines on a futile but bitter feud witli Czechoslovakia, 
and the pohey of General Rydz-Smigly and the army, 
which leans towards France, though it abhors the Franco- 
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Soviet pax:t In the end the two pohcies are likely to merge 
into one, and Poland wiU once again be balancing pre- 
carzoualy in the centre of a giant see-saw But whatever 
solution opportumsm may dictate, the Nazi dream of a com- 
bined German-Polish attack on Russia iinds no echo in 
Warsaw Poland will never forget that she is, not peihaps 
the first, but certainly the second potential victim of the 
German programme of expansion 

Thi Baltu States 

Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia are hnked by a threc- 
comered alliance which has led to genuine co-opeiation 
The three countries were heed from Russian lule by the 
Great War, they are anxious to remain free both from 
Russian control and from Bolshevism Like many small 
states threatened by stronger neighbours, they are staunch 
supporters of the League of Nations, and look for protection 
to collective action 

The Baltic States have been badly shaken by the revival 
of German power They stand in the duect path of 
German expansiomst designs Their territory represents one 
of the regions selected by Herr Hitler for future German 
settlement Apart from the Soviet Ukraine, it is to 
“Russia's border states” that Hitler wants to direct the new 
Germanic migration Lithuama, in particular, has two 
special sources of anxiety One is Memd, the other is her 
Polish frontier 

Memd is a hltle Baltic timber port of some $0,000 inhabi- 
tants It is the oldest German town in Bast^f^ussia, and the 
German fi^mtier had not been shifred for 500 years until 
1919* when the Peace Conference was aiixious to place a 
system of buffer states between Germany and Russia 
Esthoma with Reval, and Latvia with Riga, had adequate 
access to the sea, but Lithuama was la^d-locked unless it 
obtained Memel So tlie port, with a napxiw stretch of land 
inhabited by some 110,000 peasants, #as separated from 
Germany and, pending a final settlonent, hdd by the 
Supreme Council of the alhed powers,^m zgig to igsg 

On January loth, igsg, Lithuanian 4 tmed bands marched 

t 
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upon Memcl, exchanged a few shots with the small French 
garrison^ and took over the government After protracted 
negotiations, during which the British Government sent two 
warships to Memd, a proposal made by Mr Norman 
Davies was accepted by all parties and confirmed by the 
League Memd town and temtory was retained by 
Lithuama, subject to local autonomy as defined by a statute 
guaianteed by Bn tain, France, Italy and Japan In 1933 a 
decision of the Hague Court of Intcrnatioiidl Justice con- 
firmed that Lithuania holds full sovereignty over Memd 
Difficulties soon arose ficom the fact that the population of 
the town is almost exdusivdy German, and that of the 
terntory predominantly German in sympathy The scheme 
set up under the statute provides for a freely elected Diet 
and a Directorate which holds office as long as it retains 
the confidence of the Diet The President of the Directorate 
IS appointed by the Governor, who in turn is appomted by 
the Lithuanian Government Both Directorate and Diet 
could not fail to be dominated by the Geiman dement, and 
the Government eventually suspended both The Lithu- 
anians alleged that the Germans were working for reunion 
with the Reich The Germans alleged that Litliuama was 
out to deprive them of their charter of fircedom There was 
evidence to support both views 
In the autumn of 1935 a crisis arose Germany strongly 
supported the damns of the Mcmdlanders, and only die 
intervention of the guarantor powers prevented a major 
clash In Octobei 1935, elections were hdd, and the situa- 
tion in Memel has since become moi e normal 1 he Gci man 
Government, at tl*,at time engaged in important negotiations 
With the western^ poweis, called off the agitation about 
Memd, the Litb lanian authorities restoied the auto- 
nomous institutioT^ Less than a year afterwards, a trade 
agreement was concluded between Germany and Lithuania, 
and there was talk df a treaty of non-aggression 
But the recovery df Memel, like the recapture of Danzig 
and the Polish **C^orJrido^*^ remains one of Germany’s pnn- 
apal aims If Herr Hitler is prepared to postpone the daim 
to a more favourable iv^omcnt, it would be unwise to con- 
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dude that it has been abandoned The Lithuanians are 
well aware of this , they Lnow also that the loss of their only 
sea-port would spell natioil^ disaster Under the thieat of 
German e^ansionj they have been diawn somewhat ncaici 
to Soviet Russia But although Soviet advice can 
occasionally be detected in the actions of the Lithuanian 
Government, the fear of Russia is second oiil> to the feai of 
Germany, and nothing hke a dose understanding with 
Moscow has been reached or is hkdy to be reached 
The second problem of Lithuania dates back to i gso, when 
Pohsh troops invaded Lithuanian territory and occupied 
the aty of Vilna Vilna and a large txact of land north of 
the Niemen wcie annexed by Poland Lithuaxua has nevei 
recognized that seizure Although the Government is at 
Kovno (Kaunas), Vilna remains nominally the capital 
The hontier has been hermetically sealed ever since igso, 
there are no diplomatic rdations between Lithuania and 
Poland Efforts have r^eatedly been made fi:om both sides 
to normahze rdations, but so far they have faded because 
Lithuama refuses to abandon her daim to the recovery ofVilna 
Esthoma and Latvia have been careful to exdude both 
the Memd and the Vilna problem from the obhgations of 
mutual assistance between the three States But on the whole 
the members of the Baltic entente hang together very wdl, 
in the knowledge that they would otherwise hang separately 
The prospect before them is not bright As soon as Germany 
IS strong enough, she will take Memel m one form or an- 
other "Aggression” is not necessary, a rising of the Memel 
population would do just as well, as the Lithuanians them- 
sdves showed in igsg, when they put forward this fictioa 
as an excuse for their annexation of Memd Beyond that, 
theie IS die danger, which may yet become moie leal than it 
is at present, of a German-Folish deal over Lithuania Nazi 
enthusiasts in Berlin have worked it all out Memd for Ger- 
many, the rest of Lithuania for Poland in return for assistance 
against any collective protectoni of the victim 
Another plan, equally light-hearted, is to give Memd and 
most of Lithuama to Poland in exchange for Danzig and the 
“Corridor^’ , and, if that price were too high, in exchange for 

5 
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Polish assistance in the German conquest of the Russian 
Ukraine So far the Poles remain sensibly convinced that 
all such bargains with Germany would merely be used by 
the latter as a stepping-stone to later action against Poland 
herself Bui in tlie background hovers the German eastward 
urge, ciystalhzed by Herr Hitler and icserved, maybe, for a 
future time when the eyes of the olhci Great Powers might 
be averted 

Germany and Russia 

Speculating upon the future of the countries east and 
north-east of Germanyj one is driven to the conclusion that 
the issue hangs upon the futuie strcnglli or wcaluiebs of the 
Soviet Union As long as Germany is able to hope that at 
one time or anothei Russia’s forces may be needed foi a war 
m the Far East, all her assurances of good intentions must 
be taken merely as postponements of expansive schemes 
It IS With that idea in mind that Germany is cultivating her 
relations with Japan Obviously a Sovict-Japanese war 
would be Germany’s opportunity 

If, on the other hand, the war danger in the Far East 
IS removed, or if the Soviet Umon perfects her military, 
mdustiial, and liansport aiiangcments to such a pitch that 
she becomes capable of facing two first-rate enemies simul- 
taneously, the scope of German expansion will be greatly 
reduced Possibly the Red Army would not move if Germany 
and Poland partitioned Lithuania But nearer to Soviet 
territory die Russians would not allow Germany to come 

However, it is by no means safe to consider all problems 
of eastern Europe in the light of an inevitable Gcrman- 
Russian conflict It is not rare m the history of international 
relations to see extreme hostility veer round to coUaboiatiou 
For ten years after the War, relations between Germany and 
Russia were very friendly indeed German industrialists 
and engineers took a prominent pail in the industrialization 
of Russia A close understanding existed between the Rcichs- 
wehr and the Red Army The bulk of the German woiking 
population, whether communist or not, looked to Russia 
with great admiration Among the lower classes in Germany 
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tliere has always been a widespread feeling of kinship with 
the Russians^ just as tlie upper classes feel akin to England 
Russian hterature has deeply influenced the mind Ger- 
many for several generations Germany, Janus-like, has a 
westernandaneasteinface Onccannevei bcceitain for how 
long one face will confront the world before the head is turned 
We are now speaking of more remote possibilities But it 
should be borne in mind that under the Nazi regime tlie 
German people are being trained in a collectivism whicli 
has many points in common with that of Soviet communism 
As long as Hitler reaiamB Dictator of Germany, his in- 
tense haUed of the communist doctrine may hamper a close 
approach to Soviet Russia Hatred, however, often yields 
to convenience A hiture modihcatiou of German policy 
towaids Russia, and perhaps a slow return to the eaily 
Bismarckian tradition of co-opeiation with Russia, should 
not be entirely ruled out 

Such a development is greatly feaicd in authoritative 
Fiench quarters It is quite possible, indeed, tliat one of tlie 
mam leasons for the French determination to hold on to the 
Franco-Soviet pact is the fear that its abandonment would 
lead to a German-Russian tapprockement As recently as 
1931 Herr von Kuhlmann, a former Foreign Minister of 
Germany, commented on German-Riissian relations (in 
Thoughis on Germaj^t p 310) as follows 

“A good undustaudmg widi Russia belongs Co the oldest 
triditions of Ptusso-Gcnnan policy Frederick the Great teihzed 
Its importance and value Fiom the Wais of labention. until 
1866 and 1870 the Frusso-Germau successes were hardly con- 
ceivable Without the implication of Russnu support Tlie 
Emperor William I on Ins deathbed urged his successors to keep 
on good terms with Russia The mamtcnance of a jgood 
understandmg between Germany and Russia, witlun die hnuts 
that (he current course of events may deternuiie, may be described 
as the oldest and strongest tradition of Prusso-G^imn pohey 
Any regime m Germany, however designated, will be disposed to 
continue that tradition ” 

Herr von Kuhlmann*s words may yet prove to have been 
prophetic 
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THE DANUBIAN TANGLE 


Austiia 


AUSTRIA, pathetic suivival of a great Empire, was cast 
by tlie authois of the Teace Treaties for the uncongenial pari 
of main brcahwaler against the German tide At the end 


of the War the Habsburg Empire, having outlived its cohe- 
sion, fell asunder Large slices were absorbed by Italy and 
Poland, others disappeaicd in the foimation of Qrccho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, or were tahen by Rumania A 
tiuncaled version of Hungaiy suivivcd to mourn its mis- 


fotluncs The new Austria was leil witli the empty colossus 
of Vienna and a strip of the Alps adjoining die Danube 
valley The little country occupies not one but scvci al of the 
strategic key positions of Euiopc It sti etches, a spiked 
barrier, between the German and Itahan frontieis It undc^ 


pins Czechoslovakia, which would be almost an island m the 
German sea if Austria fell to the Reich It is tlie dam sepaia- 
ting Germany from the South-East of Euiopc 


Left to itself, the remnant of Austria would undoubtedly 
have joined the Geiman Reich The original draft con- 


stitution of the Austrian Republic contained in fact the 
statement that ^'Austria is a constituent part of the German 
Republic” Vienna, after all, had once been the centie of a 


German Empircj and it was only seventy yeais since Austria 
hod been excluded from the Geiman Gonfcdoiation The 


desire foi union was mutual The alhes prevented it for 
very good, if not very hi^-mmded reasons 
After the decay of the Plabsburg Empire, Germany was 
well placed for the domination of large tracts of South-East 
Euiope Although in these legions lacial and national 
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traditions aie exceedingly strong, centunes of Germanic 
influence have left deep traces The administiative system of 
die Austnan Empire has gone to the roots of communal 
life , the German language and civilization have profoundly 
influenced the nations of the Danube basin 

For centunes gieat hosts of German settlers, tempted by 
the lure of fertile lands, or seeking refuge Horn recalling 
waves of pohtical oppression, have advanced down the 
Danube They came, not to conquer, like the tubes who 
oven on this part of Europe flom the East, but to Lleai 
foiests, to drv swamps, and to till the soil Their neat, 
angular villages, sci upulously white-washed twice a yeai , ai e 
found all along the course of the Danube down to the Black 
Sea These German commumbes, retaining their old- 
fashioned language and costumes, were used by Austiia as a 
lever for the control of the non-German laces of the 
Habsburg Empire They might be similarly used by 
Germany if she were to incoiporate the historic prestige and 
ruling cxpeiience of Austria 

France was anxious to wall in the dangerous thoughts of 
the Germans England may have thought then, as she is 
thinking now, that a Germany possessed of Ausbia might 
unedidi hei old ambitions towards the Mediterranean and 
the Middle East Italy desired Germany to be as far away 
as possible from the Brenner flontiei So Austria’s union 
with Geimany was banned 

The litde countiy of 6J milhon people left the suigery 
of the Peace Conference as a helpless hunchback, the 
enormous hump of Vienna, housing nearly one-third of 
the count! y’s populabon, could not be supported by the 
bny hinterland Geneious help was given by the western 
Powers through the agency of the League Gradually 
Austria awoke from the stupor of disastez When, towards the 
year 1930, Geimany showed signs of lesuming an active 
foteign policy, Austria was the fiist objecbve of her reviving 
ambiQons Immediately the other Foweis strengthened their 
hold In 1931 a timid German attempt to bring about a 
customs union with Austria was quashed with crushing 
severity When Heir Hitler, himself an Austrian, attained 
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power and proclaimed lu8 aim to unite the two countiics, 
resistance was ledoubled Italy, which had patiently built 
up a position of great influence in Austiia, now assumed 
virtual contiol^ but she lacked the tact and experience 
needed in liandling a sensitive people With Italian support, 
Di Dollfuss, tlie peasant leader, and Fiincc Slaihemberg, 
chief of a Fa>cist "private army”, abolished one by one the 
democratic institutions winch had grown up under the 
Icadciship of tlic urban Sociahsts Finally, in 1934, Dollfijss 
and Slarhcnibcig ciushcd the Socialists by shelling tlicu 
strongholds, the Vienna woi king-class tenements which aie 
one of Euiopc*s mai vels Without Socialist help the Govern- 
ment was powcilr<>!i to deal with Uic Nazi movement which, 
linanced and encouraged fiom Germany, had grown up in 
Austria 

A few months latci the Nazis rose, muidcred Dr Dollfuss, 
and came neai to assuming control llicy failed because 
they wuc badly led, and because Gcimany, fiightcncd by 
the appearance of a large Italian foice on die JBrenner, 
abruptly withdrew hci sympathy Irom the plotters Austiia 
was "saved"'— but foi how long? 

In her opposition to German penetration of Austria, Italy 
had fioin UiO beginning the suppoit of France and Biitain 
Her commission was confirmed in 1 935 by the thi cc-coi ncred 
agreement of Stresa, by which Italy undeitook to protect 
the "mlcgnly and independence” of AusUia on behalf of 
the two ollici powcis 

The “Stiesa Front” was bioken by the Abyssinian war 
England would no longer cnbust a state whidi had com- 
mitted open aggicssion widi the task of preventing aggression 
elsewhere When the war was over, Italy found the return 
to her foimci position in Europe difTicult Angered by the 
antagonism of the wcstci n powers, she approached Germany 
And m July 1936 Signor Mussobni flowed the Austiian 
Goveinmenl to conclude apolitical agreement with Germ my 

The new agreement is no more than a truce A certain 
measure of German influence in Austria is admitted, but 
Germany has recognized — ^what she denied before — ^Austria's 
status as a separate and sovereign power No forecast is 
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possible as to the ultimate effect of the agreement It mav 
be that the Germans will succeed in gaining controlling 
influence in spite of the continued “independence” of 
Austiia On the other hand Italy may be able to keep the 
upper hand Again, the first bicacli in die Italo-Geimaii 
hostility may wid(n into a genuine understanding, of which 
there is as yet httle evidence 

Behind die Austro-Geiman pact lies one sohd consideTa/- 
bon Germany has become so stiong that she could no 
longer be frightened, as she was in 1934, by the miissing of 
Italian troops on the Austrian fronUer And if Italy cannot 
prevent Germany fiom oveiiunmng Austria, theie is no 
sense in her pretending to do so She has met Germany half- 
way because she ieaicd to lose all England, sensing the 
vit^ cliangc in nuhtaiy values, is cautiously making suie of 
her healings for ictreat France is not done with attempts to 
underpin Austria, but even she cannot go farthei llian Italy 
is willing to precede her 

If fox a moment one may hsten to the still, small voice of 
the Austrians themselves, drowned as it is in (he roaring 
Concert of Europe, two main trends can be discerned The 
one desires to see Austria as a genuinely independent nation, 
living a quiet bfe of Christian culture in the lovely country 
that IS hers, sheltered behind a guaranteed neutrality like 
that of Switzerland The other would lead the Austrians 
back into the mam current of Kuiopean histoiy, not as a 
pawn in the hands of the Great Powers, but on the side of one 
Great Power 

The first bend is represented, however imperfectly, by the 
present Ausbian i^gime It rests on the all-perv^ng 
influence of the Church It has harnessed the Fascist move- 
ment to Its wagon Some of its leaders harbour a forlorn 
hope of creabng new nabonal focus for Austria by the 
restoraUon of the Habsburg dynasty Undoubtedly there is 
a good deal of real Ausbian patnobsm behind these ideals 
But this separate Austrian nabonalism has grown out of the 
Franco-ItaJian desire that Ausbia should not umte with 
Germany, and its future prospects depend entirely on 
Franco-Italian policy 
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The Italians have never been popular m Austria, since 
tlicy became Ausbia's masters, ibeir mteiference has come 
to be fell by many as a national disgrace The Austrian 'wiU 
take advice from, a Frenchman rather than an Italian, from 
an Englishman lathei than a Frenchman, and from a 
German rather than from any one dsc There are many 
good Austrians, far beyond the Nazi movement, who fed 
that their only chance of a dignified existence hes with 
Germany They aie not only ashamed of being Italian 
vassals , they are afraid also of bemg reduced to the mentaUty 
of a country hving on the favouis of foreign tout is ts, remote 
from the mainstream of civilization If Germany is Nazi- 
1 iddcn, tliat misfortune does not count in a choice of evils 

The fate of Austria, however, will not be deaded by the 
Austrians It will depend on the strength of Germany lUid 
on the readiness of Italy to sacrifice the Austrian safety-belt 
in tetum for a firm undci standing with Geimany 


Czechoslovakia 

If Austna succumbs to German control in one form or 
anolhci, Czcdioslovakia will be almost surrounded by 
Geiman tenitory There arc nearly tliicc million Germans 
in Czechoslovalua, most of them living in the Sudeten 
distiicts adjoimng the Reich The ii&c of National Socialism 
in Germany has produced a similar movement, the Sudeten- 
deutschc paily, in Czechoslovakia At the general election of 
May, 1935 It captured two-thirds of the German vote and 
became the largest party in the countiy Its official leader, 
Herr Konrad Hcnlein — fbrty-ish, bc-spcctaclcd, pedantic, 
capable gymnastics teacher from Asch — affirms his loyalty 
to the Czechoslovak State His rival, Herr Kaspci, a trade- 
union leader and fighting Nazi, backed by students and 
unemployed of all classes, bioadly hints that the Germans 
of Czechoslovakia should join the Reich As the German 
districts are most severely hit by the industrial depression, 
a situation might easily arise in which Germany could find 
a pretext for intervention 

There is little doubt diat Geimany would like to absorb 
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tine German districts of Czechoslovakia, and to gain such 
measure of doimnation as ciicumstances would allow ova 
the rest of the counti y What are the diances? 

Czechoslovakia, the only really dcmociatic counti y east 
of France, has a laigc army of doubtful piactical value 
In the eighteen years of its existence as a sepaiate state, 
the country has hardly had time to iveld toge^or Che diff- 
erent racial and lingual communities whid^ make up its 
population The imposing personality of Dr Masaryk, tlie 
ex-President, and the continuity of the pohey which he has 
pursued with the help of the piesent President, Dr Benesh, 
have only begun to create a national consciousness Mihtary 
experts hold that the Czechoslovak aimy, which is fiist-rate 
in gunnery and air strength, could stem a German assault 
for 3-4 weeks,-— not necessarily at the frontier After that, all 
would depend on outside help But by that time the German 
industrial centres of Saxony and Silesia would have suffered 
severe an bombardement 

RUalions with two other neighbours, Hungary and 
Poland, aie strained Hungary resenting the loss of temtory 
to Gzedioslovakia , and Poland keepmg up a rather artificial 
quarrel about the district of Teschen, which contains a 
substantial Polish minority 

In 1934 M Barthou, then French Foragn Munster, 
journeyed along the Danube with assurances that ‘‘France 
would unquestionably employ the last of her soldiers to help 
her eastern alhes’* Times have changed To-day the western 
ffonbei of Germany is defended, to-morrow it will be forti- 
fied To assist Czechoslovakia, Fiance would have to iisk a 
first-class war with a rcaimed Germany — and a war in 
which England would possibly remam neutral It is doubtful 
whether France could count on the collaboration of Italy 
Czechoslovakia has some reason to be anxious about the 
French loyalty to the alliance 

The Little Entente, a three-cornered alliance of Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumama, has been weakened by 
the stiaui of European tension Yugoslavia, gripped by fear 
of Italy, would hesitate to deplete her defences m order to 
help Czechoslovakia against Germany Rumania is torn by 
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next to Italy , latdy she has turned expectantly to Germany 
A poor farming country, Hungary is unable to build up a 
hrsl-class modem army, though she has long overstepped the 
linuls set by the peace treaty Slie has no war industries to 
speak of, and her few industrial centres aic within cannon 
lange ot the Czedhoslovokian frontier But if she were 
supphed with armaments by a friendly power, and if her 
potential enemies weie engaged by that power, the fighting 
qualities of the Hungarians would make up foi the lack of 
numbeis and funds Next to the Serb, the Magyar is the 
best soldiei in South-East Europe 

The present policy of Hungary rests upon friendship with 
both Italy and Germany She is tied to Italy and Austiia b} 
the Rome piotocols of 1934, which provide foi economic 
co-opcration and constant diplomatic consultation Rela- 
tions with Germany, resting on traditional sentiment, 
economic tics and admiiation foi German stiength, have 
become intimate in recent ycais The Hungaiian Govern- 
ment has long tiicd to mediate between Rome and Bcrbn 
In the Austrian question the Hungarians take a middle 
view between Italy and Geimany They would not hke to 
sec Austria join the German Ruch, that would destroy their 
prospects of icbtoiing Austro-Ilungaiion Icadcrslup m die 
Danubian area and would make dicm virtually vassals of 
Germany On the othci hand they would not take part m 
any purely negative measures to exclude German influence 
from the Danube basin 

The Austro-Gciman truce of July 1936 has deprived this 
problem of its immediate urgency, but it has not changed its 
essence Should Gcimany ultimately oust Italy &om Austria, 
Hungaiy would be reluctantly compelled to join the Geinian 
camp She hab no illusions about tlial pi ospect < though she 
might regain some of her lost terntoiies, she would never 
again be a leading powci on die Danube 


Ttigoslama 

Yugoslavia, as it emerged from the world war, is Uic old 
Serbia enlarged by the Southern Slav provinces of the 
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Austro-HungariEia Empire and the kmgdom of Montenegio 
Belgrade has remained die capital, and the Serbs have made 
great efforts to centralize and umfy then new country, which 
includes Groats, Slovenes, Bosnians, Montenegrins, Hungari- 
ans, and various other racial minorities They have not 
succeeded Yugoslavia is cleft from north to south by an 
invisible hontier which divides the Serbs, a fierce Ballcan 
race steeped m Turkish traditions, from the Gioats and 
kindred races long since assimilated to Western European 
civihi&Xion The Serbs are mainly Orthodox Catholics, the 
Groats are Roman Catholics The Serbs aie accustomed to 
strong centrahzed government, the cx- Austrian provinces 
formerly enjoyed a considerable measure of autonomy The 
Gloats, with their centre at Zagreb, have always demanded 
a similar autonomy from the Belgrade Government, their 
leader, Dr Matchek, holds that a fedeiation would be the 
ideal sUucture for Yugoslavia 

The attempt of the Seibs to counter these fcdcrahsL 
tendencies reached its climax dining die five years from igsg 
to 1934, when King Alexander ruled as Dictator and sup- 
pressed the non-Serb nationahties with an iron hand In Uic 
end, the tightened bow snapped, and the King was assassina- 
ted by Groat conspirators Under the Regency Council 
which rules on behalf of the 13-year-old King Peter, the 
stem rule of the late King has been relaxed But though, as 
a result, internal tension has lessened, no permanent solution 
of the Sexb-Groat problem has yet been found This problem 
IS the (^ef reason for Yugoslavia’s mstabihty in her external 
rdations 

The peace treaty gave Yugoslavia a long stretch of coast- 
line on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Italy But the exit towards 
the Mediterranean, a bottle-neck fifiy miles wide, is con- 
trolled by Italy For across this narrow passage the heel of 
the Italian *‘boot” confionts the htde kingdom of Albania, 
which 15 firmly under Italian influence Two problems arc 
accordingly foremost in the Yugoslav mind the danger that 
Italy mi^t close the Adriatic Sea, and the still greater 
danger of an Italian bid for the Yugoslav coast itself The 
Itahans have already seized seveial important points of that 
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coast since the War the two ports Fiume and Zara, and the 
island of Lagosta The rapid giowth of Italy’s military 
strength durmg the past decade, and the failure of the 
League to picvent Italian aggression in East Ahica, have 
increased Yugoslav fears to the point of jumpmess 
Until 1934 the basis of Yugoslav foreign policy was the 
alliance with Fiance It was then assumed that Fianco- 
Italian iivalry, botli in the Meditciiancan and in South- 
East Europe, was a pcimancnt fixtuic But Ficnch policy 
changed Soon after tlie cmcigcnce of the Nazi Government 
in Germany, France began to settle hei differences with 
Italy M Barthou, conscious that France could combine hci 
Danubian alliances with Italian friendship only if Yugoslavia 
was reconciled to Italy, tackled this problem with some 
initial success King Alexandei had just landed in France 
to discuss with the French Goveinmcnt a possible under- 
standing With Italy, when bodi he and H Bartliou were 
assassinated The murder of their King shook the Yugoslavs 
deeply When it was discovered that the conspirators fiom 
whose lanks the assassin came had been cncouiagcd by 
certain factions in Italy and Hungaiy, intense hosUli^ arose 
against these two countries A little latci, the lenient treat- 
ment meted out to the accomplices of the assassin by a 
French law court made a disastrous impicssion on Yugo^av 
opinion, which was even more angered by Italy’s refusal to 
cxtiadilc or punish the chief conspiratoi, Dr Favclitch 
When in January 1935 Franco-Italian dilTcrcnces were 
composed by the Laval-Mussolim agreement, Yugoslavia was 
shodked and alarmed From that moment slic ceased to 
trust in France as a ptolcclor against Italy, — ^which means 
that she began to look elsewhere for dial piotcction 
After the downfall of French prestige m Yugoslavia the 
Lillie Entente passed thiougli a difhcull period Ever since 
1923 It had umted Yugoslavia with Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia in a defensive alliance originally designed against 
Hungaiian aggicssion but latci employed fot the gcncial 
purposes of French policy By 1934 the Little Entente had 
developed into a protective dam against German expansion 
Yugoslavia was preoccupied with Italian, not with German 
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expansion She knew that Czechoslovakia and, Rumania, 
obedient instruments of French policy, could no longer be 
trusted to protect hei from Italy So Yugoslavia made con- 
tact with Germany 

Haidly had the first tentative advances been made to 
Berlm when the Abyssiman wai bioke out and the imposition 
of sanctions caused a grave economic crisis in Yugoslavia 
Nearly half hci foreign tiade had been with Italy, when this 
trade suddenly ceased, she became choked with agraiian 
produce, timber, and other goods which had formerly been 
absorbed by the Italian market Germany stepped m with 
huge orders , she ran up a colossal debt and claimed tliat she 
could only pay m goods Accordingly, government and 
municipal ordeis for industrial plant, railway matciial, and 
similar goods were placed in Germany Having gamed 
outstandmg economic influence, Germany was quick to 
exploit her advantage m the pohtical field A broad sbeam 
of German propaganda pouied mto Yugoslavia and achieved 
striking success 

But the lulers of Yugoslavia are well aware that Germany, 
though she might wish to see Italy weakened, would never 
actually send help m the case of Italian aggression They 
suspect also that (^many aims at a foothold on the Mediter- 
ranean and means to use Yugoslavia to achieve that end 
They realize further that Germany would, in any South- 
Eastern action, promise Hungary the restoration of some of 
her territoiial losses , and though in exchange for Yugoslav 
suppoit these compensations might be sought m Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumama, there is no telling where a stiength- 
ened Hungary might stop For all these and some other 
reasons Yugoslavia has not gone more than hsdf-way towards 
Germany, and will probably never go farthei The Austio- 
German Fact, and its sequel, the tentative rapprochmtni 
between Germany and Italy, have put the Yugoslavs on 
then guard Foi whatever happens Italy lemams the 
chief enemy Thus, under the gmdance of the alei t, versatile 
Prime Minister, Dr Stoyadinovich, Yugoslavia will prob- 
ably be content to put as many irons as possible into the fire 
and await events 
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At the beginning of 1934, still under the influence of 
French policy, Yugoslavia concluded a treaty of mutual 
assistance, the so-callcd Balkan Pact, with Rumama, Greece 
and Turkey Although Bulgaiia did not join the Pact, and 
Albania, as Italy’s vassal, naturally remained ou^ide, the 
ai 1 angement has consolidated Balkan 1 elations Turkey and 
Oicccc have become fiim friends, and their collaboi ation 
with the two other partners in the Balkan Fact has proceeded 
with admirable smoothness Yugoslavia’s relations with 
Bulgaiia have, oltci years of stern hostility, become almost 
intimate since 1934, when the military Government of 
Colonel Gcorgiclf burnt out the Macedonian hornets’ nest 

For a lime the Balkan Pact worked very well, but some- 
thing liappcncd to it in the spring of 1936 Alarmed by the 
liiumph of Italy over the League, Gicccc gave notice that 
mutual assistance under the Balkan Pact should not in 
future be obhgatoiy in die ca&c of aggression upon one of the 
signatories by a non-Balkan Power As this could only refer 
to Italy, the Pact lost its chief value for Yugoslavia 

Wilhm twenty-four houis — ^dic Gonfcienccs of the Balkan 
Entente and the Little Entente took place consecutively at 
Belgrade — Yugoslavia once more sought sheltci in the LitUc 
Entente Whcic only a week pieviously sharp fiiction had 
been the rule, amity was suddenly restored The prophets 
who had confidently picdictcd the early disintegration of 
the LitUc Entente were confounded “Gentlemen,” said 
M Titulcscu, die Rumaman Foicign Minister, to the waitmg 
journalists as he lefl the vital meeting, “you will have die 
surpiisc of youi lives ” Only a few inontlis earlier, at a 
similar meeting of the Little Entente, he liad sarcastically 
remarked “Don't run for the communiqud, theie’s nothing 
mit ” The Belgrade meeting had changed all that Within a 
xnondi die heads of the thice states — ^King Gatol of Rumania, 
Prince Paul, Chief Regent of Yugoslavia, and President 
Benesh of Czechoslovakia, met ceremoniously at Bucharest, 
wheic shordy aflerwaids the duels of the three General 
StalTs foicgatheicd to work out a common plan of defence 

Tlie ic-cslablishment of the Litde Entente is probably not 
the last word of Yugoslavia Her exposed position as a 
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DanubiaU} a Balkanj and a Mediterranean country demands 
elasticity in foreign affairs Fear of Italian aggression 
remains the pivot oflier policy As Germany draws closer to 
Italy, Yugoslavia will once again cultivate fiiendly relations 
with France But she will leave the door open to further 
changes Her principal aim, like that of Poland, is to 
pievcnt a haidemng of European relationships which might 
compd hci to side widi cither of the opposing camps In the 
piosecution of this policy Yugoslavia will strongly support 
the parallel policy ^ Great Biitain 

Rumania 

Rumania’s paiticular preoccupation is Bcssaiabia, the 
Russian provmce which she unexpectedly inherited after the 
War The Soviet Government has never formally recog- 
nized the tiansfer, and for fifteen years the relations between 
tlie two countiies were strained In fact, no relations existed 
at all The River Dniester, which forms the frontier between 
them, was never once crossed by train, ferry or rowing boat 
Only desperate refugees, flying either from Rumania to the 
Gommumst paradise or from Russia to die captahst Eden, 
dared face the bullets of the frontier guards The long steel 
bridge between Tighma and Tiraspol, the principcd link 
between Russia and South-Eastern Europe, had been blown 
up in the Russian civil wai Its twisted skeleton lemained, 
a symbol of the “dead” frontier Some years ago the Soviet 
Government had the bridge rebuilt up to the middle of tlic 
rivei , but this gestuie, at flrst, found no response from the 
Rumaman side Rumama would not lestoie noimal rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia until the latter had recognized the 
transfer of Bessarabia Rumama trusted to her alhances with 
France, with Poland, and with the partners of the lattle 
Entente She felt no particular reason to treat with Moscow 

In 1933 the ice began to break With the appearance of 
Herr Hitler on the European scene and the consequent 
change m the foreign pohey of Soviet Russia, Rumania had 
to take new beanngs During the London Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 MM Titulescu and Lifvmoff signed a Soviet- 

6 
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Rumanian pact of non-aggression cinTiodying the celebrated. 
*McfiniUon of the aggressor” devised by M Politis, the 
Greei Mimstcr in Pans This formula provided that any 
attack upon territory "actually occupied” by anodier state 
amounted to aggiession With such a document in. his 
pocket M Titulescu did not have to press any longer for 
explicit recognition of Rumanian sovereignty over Bessa- 
labia In 1934 diplomatic relations between Bucharest and 
Moscow were taken up, and soon afterwaids the Dniester 
bndge was completed 

The next turn of the wheel was the conclusion of the 
Franco Soviet and Czechoslovak-Soviet mutual assistance 
pacts It has already been explained that the Soviet Govern- 
ment can cany out ib obligation under tliese pacts only by 
sending troops across Rumanian tenitory In spite of 
persistent Fiench encouragement, Rumania has not joined 
her two fiiends in sigmng a pact with Soviet Russia She has 
not definitely dcchned to do so, but there aic good reasons 
why she is not likely to make an early decision For one 
thing, Yugoslavia, whose collaboration in the Little Entente 
IS highly valuable to Rumama, icmains rigidly opposed to 
the Soviet i^gimc, and even leTu^es to lake up noimal 
diplomatic relations with Moscow Again, the trend of 
Rumanian domestic pohtics is unfavouiable to a dosei 
undeistanding with Soviet Russia The paities of the Right, 
impressed by the sticngth of Germany and sceptical of 
French goodwill, aie urgmg that Rumania should jump the 
net of Franco-Russian pohey altogethei Tune and again 
M Titulescu had to employ all the ruses of his to keep 

his countiy m line with France and the Little Entente His 
dismissal in August 1936 has opened the door to German 
influence 

Loyalty to France is, however, based on an old and vivid 
tradition French language, literature, fashions and customs 
dominate die uiban civilization of Rumania Not without 
cause js Bucharest called Little Pans Rumania will be the 
last of France*s alhes to desert her But there is no mistaking 
the profound unsettlement produced by the revival of 
German power and the breakdown of collective action 
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The countries of South-East Europe arc hoping against 
hope that tlie collective foundations of peace may yet be 
repaired, but they arc anxiously exploring the alternatives 
More and more clearly it is felt in these countries that the 
only effective check to the eiqiansion of Geiman influence 
might be provided by Soviet Russia, and Moscow in the 
role of piotector inspires more suspicion than confidence All 
that can be said of Rumania, as of Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, IS that she is picpanng foi the dicadcd moment 
when Eastern Euiope will be abandoned by the West and 
mive qtii pent will be the Older of the day 

Enigma 

Wai alhcs and fdlow-suffereis of Geimany, the Bulgaiians 
have long sulked m silence They aie modest, brave, indus- 
trious peasant folk, luled by a fairy-tale king who walks 
alone in the stiect, drives a train, and is addicssed by the 
villagers, who love him, with the inUmatc “thou” While 
they will tell you at Budapest oi Belgrade that Hungary 
or Yugoslavia — as the case may be — ^is of vital importance 
to the destiny of Europe, at Sofia you are more likely to 
be told “We are such a small, insignificant country, no 
one takes any notice of what we say We aie happy enough 
if we can live unmolested “ 

Cruelly dismembered by the Balkan Wars, Bulgaria wants 
access to the Mediterranean, but is content to wait until 
she can procuie Gieck agieement She has incicased her 
army somewhat beyond the naiiow limits of the Tieaty of 
Neuilly, but rearmament is still on a modest scale In £mnt 
of the National Theatre at Sofia an aeioplane is exhibited 
day and mght for the edification of the citizens Soldiers in 
steel lielmets exercise profusely, and the new air force of a 
few score planes shows itself widi obvious pnde If she were 
seriously to rearm with the help of German equipment, Bul- 
garia could put a formidable force into the field To be 
efiective, however, it would have to co-operate with Yugo- 
slavia Relations between the two Slav states have indeed 
become quite close since the first contacts were made in 
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1934 Unofficially there is a good deal of discussion about a 
federation of the two countries, though this plan has little 
responsible support in either country 
Bulgaria first awoke fiom the sleep of honourable isolation 
iR i934» when the Mihtaiy League seized the Government, 
sent Farhament packing, crushed the Macedoman terrorists, 
and established friendly contact with Yugoslavia The 
mihtary Government 'did not hold out long, and King Boris 
has smee made cautious attempts to restore democratic 
institutions without provoking the anger of the army officers 
The name of France is almost forgotten in Bulgaiia 
Feehngs for Italy are shghdy moic friendly, mainly because 
the Qpeen, who is popular, is an Italian Pnneess The chief 
external influence on Bulgaria comes from Geimany The 
two countiies have common war memories, die King’s 
fadier lives at Coburg on a sumptuous pension fiom the 
Geiman Government and is on intimate teiim with the Nazi 
legime Until lately fi'iendly relations with Geimany weie 
a matter of course, but not of gioat impoitancc What has 
happened of late to change tlicse lelations is best told in 
the figuies of Bulgarian foieign trade In 1933, Geimany’s 
shaie in Bulgaiia’s exports and imporis was twenty-five pei 
cent , m 1934 it was forty per cent , in 1935 it exceeded fifty 
per cent , in the fiist half of 1 936 it had nearly reached two- 
diirds This sensational development, which was accelerated 
by the stoppage of trade with Italy during the sanctions 
period, has deliveied Bulgaria mto German hands body and 
soul She has become a German outpost in the Balkans No 
alternative is left to her It is not merdy a case of keeping a 
good customer, Bulgaria has actually adapted her produc- 
tion to a substantial extent to specific German requiiementa 
Many thousands of acies ate being devoted to soya beans 
solely for Germany , cotton growing has been started , the 
mineral resouices of the country, which are believed to be 
very extensive, are being opened up under German direction 
Although King Bons is deeply anxious over the growing 
dependence of his country on Germany, it is hard to see 
what Bulgaria can do except travel in the German wake 
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G}eeee 

Greece is more a Mediterianean than a Balkan country} 
and Its policy will be considered m connection with Mediter- 
ranean problems But as a member, with Tuikcy, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia} of the Balkan Entente — an infoimal name 
for the signatories of the Balkan Pact of 1934— Greece can- 
not be excluded from a survey of Balkan a 0 aiis Moieovei, 
It lies in the path of future German soulh-CEuslein expan- 
sion 

Greece has lately passed dirough a short but violent ciisis 
which was miraculously replaced by an internal peace such 
as the country has not known for a gcneiation Withm 
twelve months the Gieeks experienced revolution and civil 
waT} restoration of the monar^y, the sudden deaths in quick 
succession of four outstanding statesmen, and the setUng-up 
of a dictatoiship 'Hie revolt of 1935 was the last of a seiies 
of violent upheavals caused by the national division into 
the followers and opponents of M Vcmzelos His opponents, 
led by the would-be dictator, General Kondyhs, whom the 
aimy gave the name of “the thunder-bolt”, won the civil 
war Kondyhs proceeded to recall the ex-King George from 
his ^xile in England, intendmg to set up a dictatorship 
under a puppet monarch The plan miscanied , the King dis- 
missed Kondyhs and began to work for a national reconcilia- 
tion His task was favoured by the gods, who suddenly 
called all the outstanding figures of the domestic strife from 
the eaithly stage Geneial Kondyhs died, leaving the aimy 
faction leaderless The great Venizelos, whose dynamic 
power had rent the nation for thirty years, ended his full 
hfe in France, leavmg both fi^iends and enemies to look foi 
new loyalties Death claimed also M Tsaldaiis, leader of 
the moderate anti-Venizelist paity, again the national nft 
narrowed a htde more The King was thus suddenly pre- 
sented with a chance of efiective royal leadership For the 
first time since the War Greece began to devote to construc- 
tive ends the energies which have hitheilo been wasted in a 
futile constitutional and personal struggle 

The National Assembly elected in 1936 proved incapable 
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of practical woik, as the two largest parties were equal m 
strength but would not co-opcratc When, in August, the 
Liberal party tried to sway the parliainent’ary balance by 
coming to teims with the Communists, the Prime Mimster, 
General Metaxas, inteivcned Parliament was suspended, 
martial law was declared, and without incident General 
Metaxas appointed himself Dictator on behalf of the King 
How the experiment — so faimliai in Gieece — will affect 
domestic affaiis cannot yet be judged But neitlicr Metaxas 
noi the King are cut out to be autocratic i ulci s Qpite prob- 
ably then dictatoiship will be merely an incident on the way 
to lastmg national union 

The elements of Greek foreign policy aie easily stated 
First place must be given to the fear of It^y Tlie Abyssinian 
war and the Anglo-Italian nvaliy in the Meditcnanean 
which It revealed have made the Eastern part of that sea 
one of the potential danger zones of the world Greece, 
With her long coast-line and mass of islands, sees herself 
exposed to the expansionist designs of Fascist Italy In 
response to this menace Gieece has drawn closer to Turkey, 
cultivated hei anaent fiiendsliip with England, and dis- 
entangled herself fiom some of the comnulmcnts under the 
Balkan Pact She entei tains friendly relations with Germany, 
but lemains on guard against undue German influence 
Greece was die first of the South-Eastern countries to resist 
the Geiman commeicial penetration she stopped selling to 
Germany when the outstanding debt became unmanage- 
able, and reserved a substantial part of her foieign ordeis 
for non-German supphers, particularly for England 

Danubtan Federaiton^ 

Ever smee the War it had been widely leahzed that 
stability on the Danube was one of the conditions of lasting 
European peace All attempts to bring about such stabihty 
by pohtical methods were wrecked by the nvaliy first of 
two, and later of thice Great Powers — Fiance, Gcimany, 
Italy Moieovei, it proved impossible to icconcilc Hun- 
gary’s determmation to regain her lost territories with the 
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firm resolve of the Little Entente Powers to defend the 
structure set up by the peace treaties 
No one has ever disputed that tlie lioublcs of the Danubian 
countiics could be easily solved on purely economic lines 
Not a single flaw can be found in the sclicme for an econonuc 
fedeiation of the Danubian countiics which has occupied 
the agenda of a distinguished committee of reseaich foi 
many yeais The Uouble is that die nations of Euiopc will 
starve radier than abandon an inch of teintoiy, a paiagraph 
of tieaty rights, oi a tittle of national prestige E^piessed in 
commercial terms the problem is quite simple Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Rumania are mamly agrarian produccis, 
Austria and Gzechoslovahia are largely industrialized The 
two latter countries could not absorb more than a pait of 
the exportable agiarian smplus of the others The only 
outside markets that could absoib the rest are Geimsiny and 
Italy If it had been possible soon after the War to bring 
about commercial agreement among the Danubian States 
and additional agreements with Germany and Italy, all 
would have been well Butpoliticalnvalnesprovedtoo strong 
Here is a list of the more important schemes put forward 
in recent years foi the solution of the Danubian problems 
In 1931 the Erench Government proposed the establishment 
of a central marketing oigamzation for the grain surplus of 
the Danubian States, supplemented by agieements between 
then mdustiics, and loans floated in the West of Europe 
Nothing came of the scheme In 1932 M Tardicu, then 
French Prime Minister, pioposed a system of preference 
duties among the Danubian States foi both agiicidtuTal and 
industnal goods The plan was smashed by Germany, who 
would have had to suiiender valuable commercial advan- 
tages In the same year a conference met at Stiesa to con- 
sider the Danubian problem It elaborated the Taidieu 
plan for co-operation among the Danubian Stales, but 
failed to solve Uie question where the surplus produce was 
to be sold, Biitain, this time, obstructing progress 
One alter another these academic or mischievous sdiemes 
came and passed, while the peasants of the Danube valley 
went on tightening their belts Next appeared die Itaban 
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plan of 1933, combining economic co-operation with a 
political "pact” which was to guarantee Danubian Europe 
against territoiial changes As this plan, like some of its 
predecessors, had an anti-German bias, il came to gnef 
The huge agrarian surplus of the Danubian countries can- 
not be absorbed at all unless Germany is willing to take the 
bulk of It, and the Germans would be more foolish tlian they 
are if they did not insist on commercial and political advan- 
tages in return 

It has proved impossible, and it is now too late, to stabihze 
the Danubian area on its own resources Economic neces- 
sities, so long disregarded, have at length erupted the 
political superstructuie It happened in this way alter 
1933 Germany was at first unable to break through the 
pohtical ring which France and Italy had laid aiound her 
Then she peiceived that there were no economic foundations 
to this ring She decided to burrow hei way bcncatli die 
bastions tb^t confironted her Before long the tunnels had 
become so large that the masonry began to crack Germany 
obtained predominant economic influence throughout 
Danubian and Balkan Europe Tlic Oeiman sortie towards 
die South-East was one of the most sensational and certainly 
the most unexpected of the events that marked the Irans- 
fmmation of Europe afier 1933 


Germt^ Breaks the Ring 

Faced with an acute scarcity of raw materials and lack 
of export markets, Germany began in 1933 to incieasc hei 
imports from the agrarian countries of Danubian and 
Balkan Europe Within two years German pui chases of 
cereals, fiuit, hvcstock, tobacco, timber, oil, and non- 
ferrous metals were doubled 

Starved of foreign credits and unable to pay for her im- 
ports by adequate exports, Geimany chose die simple ex- 
pedient of not paying at all That method, which in the 
case of Western countnes would have quickly led to stop- 
page of supplies, dehvered the South-Eastern countries into 
Germany’s hands Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bui- 
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gana, Greece and, to a lesser extent, Turkey were choking 
in then suiplus produce They had no choice but to sell 
on the purchaser’s terms Germany allowed her trade debts 
to accumulate to what weie for these impoveiished countries 
huge sums The creditois complained, and Germany 
replied that she could pay only in goods The lesult was that 
all these countries diverted a laige part of their normal 
import orders to Germany, and that government contracts 
foi armaments, railway material, bridges, industiial plant 
and machinery were placed wilh German firms 
But that was not the only i^ult of the ingemous policy 
which was the invention of Dr Schacht, the Geiman 
Minister of Bconoimc Affairs Simultaneously with the 
inciease in ordinal y commerce, Geimany pursued a planned 
pohey of capital mvestment She obtain^ a footing in the 
important mining mdustnes in Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
whence she draws supplies of copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
meicury, bauxite and other raw materials vital to her heavy 
industiy She financed the growing of soya beans on a large 
scale (Junkers have built an aeio engine that runs on soya 
bean oil ) She secured assurances that the production in 
seveial of these countries would be adapted to German 
needs by a change-over &om food crops to mdustnal crops 
(hemp, cotton, soya beans, etc ) Gradually one country 
after another became dependent on the German connection, 
a devebpment which was hastened by the cessation of trade 
wilh Italy during the sanctions period 
In time Geimany If^opes to gam m the Danubian and 
Balkan countnes a secure basis for her food and raw material 
requirements as well as a steady market for her manu- 
factures But It would be rash to assume that the further 
advance of German commercial penetration will he as easy 
as has been the first sally More than one of the countnes 
concerned 19 suspicious of German designs and willing to 
make sacnfices rather than submit to complete economic 
dependence on Geimany Italy, moreover, has now re- 
appeaied as a large purchaser m South-Bast Burope, and 
France is begmmng to lesume her former part m the trade 
and finance of her aUics 
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It M, however, safe to assert that it will m future be impos- 
sible to attempt any economic solution of the Danubian 
problem without full, and even leading, participation of 
Geimany If at one time the Danubian problem might have 
been solved, politics peimitting, by close collaboration 
between the succession states of the Habsburg Empiie, that 
opportunity has now slipped away Gcimany has entered 
Soulh-Eastcin Euiope, if not as a champion, at least as a 
senu-fmalist 

Economic penetiation could not foil to affect pohtical 
lelations Tlie sudden growth of German commercial in- 
fluence cieales vested intcicsts among groups which profit 
from mci casing tiadc witli Gcimany Ihc supply of indus- 
trial plant foi armament facloiics and of military equipment 
creates intimacy between Governments and gives ihe sup- 
phei an mside knowledge of the aimaments policy of the 
purchaser Merchants pay visits to Geimany, and Geiman 
commercial travellers flood tlic soulh-castcin countiies 
The Gciman language assumes outstanding importance in 
education Public opinion grows accustomed to the aigu- 
ment tliat thanks are due to the couniiy which gave econo- 
mic iclief when the slump was at its worst Add to Uicse 
natuial dcvclopmcntb the well oiganized and amply financed 
propaganda issuing from bolli official and unofficial souices 
m the Reich, and the picture is ncaily complete In Hungary 
and Bulgaria the Germans have ^cady won In Yugo- 
slavia they have at least made sure of a large measure of 
pubhc sympathy In Rumania, the pai Lies of the Right and 
the Fascist movement of the lion Guatd are ficicely attack- 
ing the Government’s policy of loyalty to France and the 
Little Entente M Titiilcscu, foi twenty years the protagon- 
ist of a Francophil pohey, has fallen, 

The Austro-Geiman tiuce has pierced the dam which 
separated Geimany from the SouUi-East However sus- 
picious Austria may be, she is eager to enter the race for 
the German market In the end, Czechoslovakia will find 
herself standing on quicksand Radier than be oveirun by a 
German army, the wise and far-seeing masteis of Czecho- 
slovakia may one day make their terms with Germany 
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Admittedly this sketch is speculative Perhaps the sud- 
denness of the Grerman penetration has made it appeal 
deeper than it actually is Certainly Germany has had a 
clear run while Italy was cut off by sanctions and France 
and England weie absorbed by tlieir dissensions Setbacks 
to the German advance aie by no means unlikely 
But tilings have gone too fai foi a German retreat Gei- 
many has awakened to her old ambition of dominating 
Central and South-Eastern Europe Once drawn into this 
du'ection her aspirations will inevitably reach fuither a 
German place in the Mediterranean sun has already become 
a recogmzed Nazi aim Should wisdom foibid provoking 
fiiction with Italy on the Adiiatic, an alternative loute may 
be chosen, via Rumama, to the Blsick Sea From there to 
the old dream of the Beilm-Baghdad tailway, of a “Geiman 
India” in the Middle East, is not a laige step 
Gci many can still be fought m the South-East, butslie can 
no longci be diverted from it for any length of tune * 


*The German advance has since been checked by viiious devel^ments 
Itily has iinexpi ctediy hid the best of the boigim she made with Germany 
in 1936 Italian influence has hirdly declined in Austria and greitly in 
creased in Cscchoalovakn, Rumania, Greece and, surprisingly, in Yugo 
shvia An Itilo-Yugoshv ogicement vnis signed in Mitch, 193^ restoring 
coriect and posaibly friendly lelationa, though not necessarily affecting the 
independence of Yugoslav foreign poiicv French activity in South-East 
Europe hia consideiably revived, while, with the rise in oommodity prices, 
the economic dqiendence of the Ballcan States on the Geiman mirket has 
lessened 

Czechoslovikia his voiy aubstantiilly atreugthened her defrnces, Soviet 
Russia’s intervention in the event of a Gciman assautt on Caechoalovakia 
his become more likely, Rumania's opposition to the passage of Russian 
troops has weakened Finally, the Biitim re-armament plan naa heartened 
the amall nations everywhere 



CHAPTER VII 


MEDITERRANEAN CRISIS 
Italy takes the Lead 

IN THE AUTUMN of 1935 Signor Mussolini toxe the veil 
from the tangle of conflicting European poliacs Having 
tied up France and Germany so that diey could not take then 
cyea off each other, he challenged England— and got away, 
some passing anxiety, with a loot which might have 
thrilled Geesar Abyssuua ! A new Roman Empire at last 
command of the R^ Sea an essential interest in the Suez 
Canal a triumph of pxestigc all the greater for having been 
snatched under the indignant eyes of Britain Italy had 
levcaled herself as a flrst^class naval power, claiming apicr 
dominant position in the Medilcirancan Sea on the very 
highway of the British Empire 

Great Bntam had hdd naval supremacy iti the Meditei- 
ranean for a long time The cutting of the Suez Canal made 
that sea the mam artery of the Empire Witli Gibraltar and 
Aden firmly in British hands, with Malta as ^a midway*- 
fortress, and with Suez protect^ by the control of Egypt, the 
British route was assured It was further sti engthened, at the 
turn of the century, by a firiti understandmg with France 
Afrer the Great War, the partition of the Turkish Empire and 
the withdrawal of Russia from the Meditcrianean scene leil 
Great Britain in mdisputed possession Egypt was a British 
protectorate, Palestine and Iraq became League mandates 
under British control Who was left to challenge Britain^ 
Germany, who in the years preceding the Great War had 
become a serious menace to British Mediterranean interests, 

was forably evicted— one of tlie major British gams from the 
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War In igs3 Lord AUenby, discussing* the chances of 
concluding a coznproxmae peace in 19x7^ said “In that case 
Germany would have been left dominant an Austria, the 
Balkans, Turkey and Syria, with an open road from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf She would have won all she 
fought supremacy in Europe and c asy access to the East 
With the defeat of Turkey and the defection of Bulgaria, 
Germany’s road to the East was cut, broken beyond lepair ” 

Lord AUenby was defending the ^ddle Eastern campaign 
of 1917/18, which under his command broke the Turkish 
power and removed the German threat It has been shown 
m the preceding chapter that Germany, twenty years after 
her defeat, is now renewing her approach to the Mediter- 
ranean Long before this became a leahty, the balance was 
upset by an offensive from an unexpected quarter Italy 
took the lead 

Italy had been a member of tlie Tnple Entente, with 
Germany and Austna, until 1915, when she joined the allied 
side m return fbi lavish promises Some of these were kept, 
others were broken It^y got some 5000 square miles of 
formerly Austrian territory, extending her ffontiers to the 
Brenner Pass and the port of Tneste But though her 
privateers, led by Gabriele D’Annunzio, annexed Fiume 
soon after die War, Italy’s cherished hope of a large stretch 
of the AdnaUc coast was thwarted In Africa, wheie she had 
hoped to gain wide terntones, she had to be content with a 
few oases in the Libyan desert In the Middle East she was 
excluded from the sack of the Turkish Empire 

Ever since her delegates had returned from the Pans 
peace conference disappointed and humiliated to boot, Italy 
had nuTseqi R deep grievance Fascism rode to victory on 
the heart-throb of national frustration, as Hidensm did ten 
years later 

Signor Mussolim interpreted correctly the Itahan^’ itch to 
be taken seriously Whatever else has contnbuted to the 
shaping of Fascist foreign policy since 1903, its first motive 
was to make the other powers sit up Italy was to be a Great 

^Published in Mr Lloyd George’s Wflr Memoirs 
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Power herself She would silence the patronizing contempt of 
Europe which had found historic expression in the sneer of 
Thicis “The Itahans never fight ” The memory of Gapor- 
etto must be wiped out And gradually what began as a 
display became a senous business 
Like Hitler, Mussohni learnt from his eaxly reverses He 
had to give up Corfu, as Hitler had to yield Austria, because 
the “smash-and-grab” had been clumsy and lU-prcpaied 
In 1925 the Duce set about laying the foundations foi an 
Itahan victory which none would daic dispute Long before 
General Ludendorff wrote his lliesis on the “totahlanan 
war”, Mussohni conceived the idea that a nation should be 
prepaied foi war in every phase of its life Education, science, 
industry, finance, press and propaganda — all must be 
shaped with a single end m view Pohtical opposition must 
disappear, government and ruling party must watch and 
guide all activities, private and public, of the population, 
banks and essentid industiies must be brought under state 
control, home production must be inci eased and dependence 
on fbrcign supplies lessened These were the lines of Pascist 
pohey for ten years — and they went far towards success 
Meanwhile the army was incieased and reformed out of 
all recognition From a rabble of ill>disciplincd, bewildered 
soldiery that had returned fiom the war, patient training 
produced an efficient conscript army that could show its face 
in Europe In 1934 the appearance of a few Italian army 
corps on the Brenner Pass frightened Hen Hitler into 
dropping his Austrian venture In 1936 Mussohni boasted 
that he could put eight million trained men in the field, and 
he did not exaggerate unduly A formidable air force, pio- 
vided with excellent machines of Itahan and Amciican de- 
sign, was gradually bmlt up But the crowning achievement 
was the expansion of the Itahan navy 
It was done quietly at first, and when, in 1925, Italy began 
to demand naval parity with Fiance, she was not taken veiy 
seriously (“These Itahans ' Eyes always bigger tlian the 
mouth They*ve got neither the men nor the money to 
build a leal navy”) Later on the French, at least, took 
notice Part of the Blench navy was tied to the Channel by 
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the growing naval force of Germany, paiity would mean 
Italian superiority, and at the rate at which Italy was build- 
ing that dangei was not entirely unreal Fiance refused the 
Itdian demand with increasing fiimness Italy proceeded 
to take what was not given Great Biitain, anxious only to 
improve her relations witli Japan and the United States, 
could not be bothered with Italy Neither France noi Italy 
signed the London Naval Treaty of 1930 , but a treaty had 
to be signed, and hdr MacDonald signed it The Biitish 
navy was severely restiicted, while Italy doubled her naval 
programmes 

The Itahans held always been splendid shipbuilders They 
were not afraid to tty bold, modern designs Wilhin ten 
yeais they had put in commission a navy equal, if not 
supenor, to the French Mediterranean fleet Compai ed with 
the British Mediterranean fleet, Italy had twice the number 
of ciuisers and destioyers, eight times as many submarines, 
and many more small crafl; Moreover, the Italian vessels 
were, ship for ship, newer and faster than the Bntish And 
they weic buildmg tlie two laigest and fastest battleships in 
the woild The naval personnel had been rejuvenated and 
thoioughly trained Coast defences had been strengthened, 
many new naval and air bases had been established both in 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardima, and on the^gean islands 

The tiansformation of Italy was not generally realized 
until it Was too late Unable to take the Itahans senously, 
people 1^ other countries praised the Fascist regime foi 
ma^ng tiains run to time, leclaiimng marshland, building 
flue loads, (flu tourists), and stabilizing hotel prices Alterna- 
tively, they condemned it for suppressing civil hbertics, 
crushing tirade muons and pohtical parties, and eliminating 
Its opponents by violence Few observers — and these did not 
include the Britisli Government— saw that the first thirteen 
years of Fascism were spent m pr^aration for wai A weapon 
so carefully forged must be used lest it go rusty 

Downing S reet, morcovei, felt secure in the knowledge 
that Anglo-ltmian relations weie traditionally friendly, and 
that in any emelgency France could be reked upon to place 
her resources at Britain^s disposal Combined, the fleets of 
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France and Britain could always maintain the Mediterranean 
peace 

Signor Mussolini had tried peaceful expansion and found 
It wanting His attempt to get a footing on the Balkans 
caused the Balkan powers to sink their dificrcnccs, whicli 
he had hoped to exploit The Balkan pact excluded Italian 
influence irom the Peninsula The Duce proclaimed the 
“historical mission of Italy in Aflica and Asia’* — meaning 
Anatolia and Abyssinia— but all he got was an oasis in the 
Libyan desert which the British abandoned in ig34bccause 
they were tired of quarrellmg about it More successfiil was 
the Italian penetration of Austiia and Hungary , but the 
hold was insecure, and Germany, whose diplomatic support 
was badly needed, fiercely resented the blocking of her own 
advance The only tangible success of peaceful Italian 
expansion was achieved in Albania 
The little mountain kingdom of Albama possesses oil-wells 
and an Adriatic coast-line which in Italian hands can be 
used to bottle up the Yugoslav navy in the Upper Adriatic 
Vast sums of Italian money have been sunk in Albania, 
partly as subsidies for King and Government, partly for the 
development of oil and other resources There have been 
several setbacks, but for the past few years Italian influence 
has been supreme By the treaty of March 1936 Italy was 
given new oil concessions, control of the tobacco monopoly, 
and various commercial rights which consohdated her hold 
over Albaman trade Althou^ the Albaman army is no 
longer trained by Italian officers, nearly every other part of 
pubhc life IS controlled by I tahan “advisers** New roads and 
railvrays are being built Oil production will be stimulated 
by the establishment of a refinery at Vallona, and the 
harbour of Dui azzo will be enlarged under Italian super 
vision An annual subsidy of £aoo,ooo is paid to the 
Albanian Government, and loans exceeding 000,000 are 
to be granted for development purposes Far larger sums 
are being invested in Albania by various serii-public com- 
pames There are persistent rumours that the heights of 
Vallona, which command the entrance to the Adriatic, arc 
soon to be fortified by the Itahans 
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Valuable as tlie control of Albania is to Italyj it was a 
paltiy reward foi thirteen years of diplomatic labour With 
a population increasing by 400,000 a yeai, and deliberately 
taught to want more loom to hve in, with tlic resources of 
national wealth mortgaged for armament and kindred pur- 
poses, Italy was bound to become impatient witli the slow 
piogress of peaceful expansion She had a first-rate navy, a 
big air force, a liugc army, she had keyed up her industries 
to wai pilch and laid m emergency stores And in 1935 the 
gods sent her a diplomatic opportumty which was too good 
to be missed 

A war It had to be It was a wai against Abyssima because 
no other campaign offered equal chances of success Why 
did the venture succeed^ 

A Game qf Bltiff 

At tlie end of 1934 the diplomatic situation confronting 
Signor Mussolini was somewhat as follows Germany, having 
left the League of Nations and spent two years rearming, 
was anxious to come into the open as a frnt-class mihtary 
power, she was afraid of isolation, and fishing for Itahan 
support France, in the midst of domestic trouble, was 
frantic with fear and fury over the German revolt against 
the peace treaty England, as ever, was placidly urging 
modeiation, harassed by a powerful pacifist and isdaUomst 
agitation, she seemed quite unwilhng to commit herself to 
mtervention in Europe 

If Italy played skilfully on the German fear of isolation and 
the French fear of Germany, England would be neutrahxed 
More than once fintish Governments had told Mussohni that 
they would not object to the economic preponderance of 
Italy in Abyssima, as long as he did not endanger immediate 
Biiush interests This, at least, was the interpretation he 
placed upon the 1935 agreement He would give the 
necessary assurances, and if England still objected, she could 
intervene only at the cost of a major war While such local 
actions as are deaded on by the Services are not uncommon 
in the British Empire, a real war is a matter for parhament 
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and public opinion, who would do anything rather than 
approve of war In any case, the British navy was not what 
It had been, and Italy had a splendid fleet herself, with 
plenty of modern ’pUnes No, England would not risk wai 
—least of all witliout the help of France 
For years Biitish diplomacy had urged Mussohni to com- 
pose his quarrel with France A Franco-Itahan understand- 
ing was bchcved to he a necessary condition for a subsequent 
understanding with Germany, leading to pacification all 
round In January 1935 Mussolini signed an agreement 
with M Laval, the French Premier The long-standing 
dispute over naval paiity, colonial pohcies, and a few other 
mattei'a was patched up But that was not all Laval went 
furdicr tlian the British Government had expected He 
viitually assuied Mussohni of Fiench neutrahty in the event 
of an Italian assault on Abyssinia In return he received 
something which, to France, was far more valuable than the 
hberty of a remote black Empire Italy agreed to withdraw 
her troops from the French Bontier, enabhng France to 
transfei seventeen divisions to the Geiman &ontiei In 
addition, Italy promised to oppose German inteifeience m 
Austna, and not to irritate the French in North Africa As 
foi the League, the two statesmen agreed that at a time when 
the peace of Europe was gravely threatened by Germany, no 
one could think of using the collective machinery against one 
of the staunchest supporteis of "the peace” if he engaged in a 
"colonial expedition” 

Britidi diplomacy at once reahzed the dangei, and devised 
a counter-plan From scattered evidence the nature of the 
scheme can be guessed immediate agreement with Gci- 
many, strong pressuic on France, and a poweiful warmng to 
Italy that her escapade would not be tolerated Perhaps 
Mussohm would have found means to thwart such an action , 
but there was a fair chance that, once his bluff had been 
called, he would have given in The British Cabinet missed 
that chance 

Mr MacDonald was Prime Minister, Su John Simon was 
Foreign Secretary Both were mchned to delay HerjHinna and 
hope for the best Mr Baldwin, the viitual head of the 
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Government, did not take a deep mterest in foieign affairs 
A few half-hearted Notes were dispatched to Rome, mention- 
ing politely that the British Government would take asenous 
view of any distuibance of the peace But in June, Mi 
MacDonald and Sii John Simon went to Sticsa, saw Signor 
Mussolini constantly for several days, concluded with lum a 
diplomatic agreement of the highest impoitancc — and did 
not so much as hml that all co-opcration would become 
impossible if he went to war The Duce, lecallmg the mild 
admonitions he had lecmved, must have expected a sterner 
warning When both the Fume Ministei and the foreign 
Secretary of Gicat Bntain, knowmg his plans, did not even 
mention those eailier messages, Mussolini must have felt 
ceitBin that Britain was giving him the right-of-way 
Assuming that in the spring of 1935 a determined diplo- 
matic mteivention on the part of England could have con- 
founded Mussolim’s scheme and prevented the Abyssinian 
war, Mr MacDonald and Sir John Simon must bcai the 
blame for the disaster that followed In view of certain 
evidence which cannot be discussed, it is highly pi obable that 
their responsibility was not merely departmental but personal 
British pohey took a long time to iise to the occasion 
When It did, it was with an exuberance of speech and energy 
out of all piopoition to the possibilities which then remained 
There is nothing improper, in a demociatic country, m the 
suggestion that the voice of deven million people, expressed 
in the famous Peace Ballot, revived the National Govern- 
ment’s mterest in (he League of Nations Foi years it had 
been regarded as a welcome instiument m preventmg minoi 
disturbances such as the Ihicat of war between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia after the assassmation of King Alexander But 
the idea chiefly assoaated with League pohey was that one 
had to elude an unending senes of cunmng French attempts 
to draw England into the network of pacts centred at 
Geneva It had always been Fiance who had insisted on 
the letter of the League Covenant, while England, m defence, 
pleaded equity and common sense It had always been 
France who had wished to apply collective punitive action 
against treaty-breakers, while England had maintained that 
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treatiCB were not everything, and that people, after all, 
occasionally want to stretch, their legs 
It happened that in the spring of 1935 was one 
member of the Government who took a more positive view 
of the League of Nations While Sir John Simon, the Foreign 
Secretary, was still thinking and acting in terms of "power 
politics”, Mr Anthony Eden believed that under ^itish 
leiiderslup the League might yet be transformed into a 
genuine instrument of Euiopean appeasement and accom- 
modation As "Minister for League Affairs’* he had secured a 
signal personal success at Geneva m sctdmg the Yugoslav- 
Hungarian dispute He also wanted to be Foreign Secretary 
Young men are not usually allowed much lope in British 
politics— but the Government had been alarm^ by the size 
of the Peace Ballot, League action against Italy happened to 
coincide with British Imperial interests , a policy seemed to 
be taking ^ape which might, after a cautious test in the 
Meditenancan, be applied later to the solution of the 
Geiman problem So Mr Eden was given authority to 
mobilize the League for a collective threat, and if need be, 
for collective action against the aggressor 
The Bntishpubhc responded magnificently In a dramatic 
heave of national emotion all party strife was laid aside To 
prevent die war, or to stop it after it had begun, was a task 
that roused the finest fe^ngs of the people They were ready 
to make great sacrifices for the cause of peace and justice 
At this point the Government was swept off its feet by the 
intoxication of easy success Sir John Simon was removed 
from the Foreign Office When Sir Samuel Hoare, an astute 
politician and a constructive statesman, was appointed 
Foreign Secretary, he failed to realize the full extent of bis 
predeces8or*8 blunders He was either mismfoitned or neg- 
lected to inform himself about the measure of support to be 
expected ftom France Later on, a storm of mdignation 
descended upon what was called the treachery of France , but 
there is not the slightest doubt that a sober examination of 
the Pi each position would have made it clear ftom the 
beginning that France would never weaken her defence 
against Germany for any outside purpose Things had been 
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allowed to go too far Mussolini had involved France m a 
diplomatic ^‘squeeze*’ from which she could not extract herself 

There remained, of course, the Bntish navy When 
Sir Samuel Hoarc dehvered Ins stirnng oration at Geneva 
which roused half the world to i aging enthusiasm, he must 
have hoped that Mussohm would shrink from challenging 
the xmght of Britain even if he remained unimpressed by the 
moral condemnation of fifry-two goveininents 

Perhaps a sudden concentration of all available naval 
forces in die Mediterranean for a blockade of the Suez Canal 
might have stopped the Abyssinian war as late as the autumn 
of 1935 But the British Glovemmcnt did not even contem- 
plate such action While takmg the lead at Geneva, it 
behevcd that threats would be sufiicient to call Mussolini^s 
bluff The tiouble was that Mussohm was no longer bluffing 
He had won his diplomatic game and backed his conviction 
that the naval risk would nevei matenalize 

As It turned out, he was right The Biitish Government 
grossly unden ated Italy’s strength British admirals ridiculed 
the Italian navy , Su Samuel Hoare had been an eye-witness 
to the abject d^eat of the Itahans at Gaporetto, Bntuh 
diplomats scnously held die utterly unfounded view — and 
induced members of the Cabinet to share it — ^that Mussohm 
had lost his senses So “military sanctions’' were ruled out 
from the beginmng, and the ponderous machinery of the 
League Covenant was set in motion with nothing behind it 
but the hope that It'ily would not care to face the moral 
judgment of world opimon and the deprivations of economic 
sanctions 

When Mussohm sent additional tioops to Libya, and die 
Itahan Press pubhshed voluble threats to bomb Malta, the 
British Mediterranean Fleet was indeed reinforced by units 
of the Home Fleet and ships from Eastern stations But it 
was found to have no mstructiona to fight Malta, exposed to 
air attacks from Italian bases less than sixty ixules distant, 
wras practically evacuated, and the Bntish fleet withdrew to 
Gibraltar and Al^andna The Admiralty, which in the 
early stages of the dispute had approved of a naval demon- 
straUon, became alarmed at the prospect of a serious clash 
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It 18 uncertain whether the navy felt unequal to a war with 
Italy, or whether it considered that the losses which even a 
victoiious war would have entailed must dangerously weaken 
England in relation to Germany It can be safely assumed, 
in either case, that the naval strength of Italy, just as her 
political strength, was realized too late 

Mr Winston Churchill has diawn a lund pctuic of the 
condition of the fleet at die time of die Mediterranean crisis 
*‘I have heard,” he told the House of Commons, "of an 
aiiciaft earner which was sent in haste on emergency service 
to Alexandna, whose an craft had neither the proper number 
nor the proper type of wueless sets Many of the an craft 
were supplied at the last minute without even havmg the 
bombing racks fixed oi the bombing lelease gear fitted 
Qpite commonplace spare paiCs weie not available The 
airciaft of one whole squadron of a new type were still so 
inefficient that they had to remain ashoie and be replaced by 
those of an obsolete type, and only half a squadron of those 
were available ” There is also the well-known story, of 
which the tiuth has since been vouched to me on good 
authoiity, of large flotillas of Italian motor torpedo boats 
racing at a speed of ovea forty knots aiound the bows of 
British warships On the other hand, some naval officers 
seem to have taken it on themselves to warn the Italians not 
to go too far When Itahan submarines provocatively exei- 
cised oft Malta, a British flotilla steamed out and dropped a 
few depth chaiges which made the Italians — as the story was 
told in the House of Lords — “bob up like corks ” 

At last the Biitish Government realized that it had ex- 
posed itself unduly The League was paralysed because 
France was inflexibly opposed to any stem action against 
Italy Britain could not enfbice hci will independently 
because her navy was either unable oi unwilling to iisk a 
war with Italy In December 1935 Sir Samuel Hoare com- 
piomised with M Laval m the famous peace pioposal which 
offered Italy practically all she was fighting for This was 
retieat at its worst At once England was rent by internal 
dissensions, and all merit went out of the League People all 
over the world had understood a straight fight for right against 
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wrong , they did not understand a bid for a tortuous com- 
promise Not for a generation had such disillusionment 
oveitaken humanity Aftei that, there was nothing to be 
done except patch up what was left of tlic bioken League 

There was yet anothei calculation that went wiong The 
Bntish Government’s military adviseis had taken die view 
that the Itahan armies could not force a decision in Abyssinia 
within a single campaigning season — a view, incidentally, 
which was shared by the militaiy experts of neaily all 
European countries, not excluding ltdy’s Genmal Staff 
Itself If that view had proved correct, even half-hearted 
economic sanctions xmght have become effective Short of 
supphes, faced with internal discontent and the inevitable 
deteiioration of the army’s morale, Italy might have been 
compelled to give in to the League 

These results did not matenalize because the wat was ovei 
in six months Italy leceived unexpectedly laige supplies 
horn Germany, AusLna, and Hungary, and though her 
gold reserve was steadily dwindling, it lasted out the wai 
The thought that neaily the whole woild was opposed to 
Italy hardened the patriotism of die people and made the 
Duce more populat than he had evei been *'Many enemies, 
much honour” runs the insciiption on a war memorial to 
those who fell in Abyssmia It expressed perfectly the feeling 
of Italy afiei sanctions had been applied Finally, the 
Itahan tioops, who, apait horn a &w Alpini umts, had left 
the worst of the fightmg to then native levies, had no time to 
become demorahzed 

That the war was won in a single campaign is due to the 
efficiency of Mai dial Badogho’s plans and die unexpected 
weakness of the Abyssiman aimics It had been piepared 
more thoioughly than the world knew in years of patient 
propaganda and bribery The Emperor’s troops, though 
recMessly vahant in pitched battle, could not be disciplmed 
for the guenlla tactics which alone offered any hope of 
success They were badly led, every single detail of strategy 
and commissaiiat depended on the decision of the Emperor 
He was the only Eduopian who recogmzed the gulf fixed 
between the resources of his people and those of a modern 
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Eiiiopcan army More deasivcly than hy air bombing and 
poison gas, the Abyssinians were beaten by the lack of co- 
operation between tlieir chiefs Had they held out until the 
rainy season, the support of the League might yet have 
become effective When the Italians crashed through to 
Addis Ababa and the Emperor tied with most of his 
lieutenants, Italy had defeated not only Abyssinia but Gieat 
Britain and the League of Nations 


Italian Aim 

In eveiy Italian school hangs a map showing the Roman 
Empnc m the vemth of its stiength, the vast e-qianse of its 
possessions and dependencies set off against the present lealm 
of Italy Mussoluu has constantly exhorted his people to 
assume die heritage of the Roman Empire The Meditei- 
ranean Sea is to be mare nostrum once more, an Italian 
domain , die teeming millions of Italy’s prolific people are to 
go out and turn desert into sown Abyssinia — ^though that 
ancient Empue was never subdued by the Romans — ^is 
regarded as the first step in the foundation of a new Roman 
Empire Ihe Duce, who wields diplomatic tactics better 
than most, stated after the Abys&inian victory that Italy had 
no further territorial aspirations But his disciples say that 
the victory of Addis has rung the death-knell of the ^itish 
Empire, wh(»e ridi spoils are destined to fall to Italy 
Where is the truth^ What are Italy’s aims? 

In the hour of triumph the Duce talked of setdmg five 
million Italian peasants in the Ethiopian valleys The fore- 
cast IS probably out of all proportion to actual possibilities 
And whatever is done will take many years and demand 
enormous financial sacrifices 

Now prestige suddenly gained has a way of weanng out 
as quickly A stiong navy, a stronger air fbice, a huge army 
are thirsting for fresh glory Once a Dictator has saved him- 
self by diverting pubhc attention to an external goal, he would 
be superhuman if he did not by the expedient again Italy 
must continue to be reckoned among the explosive powers 

Leaving aside the wild musings of Fascist irresponsibles, 
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it IS fairly obvious that Italy wants, first of all, to dominate 
tbe eastern part of Ibe Mediterranean and the route to 
Abyssinia If the Bntisb abandoned Malta, she could even 
now cut the Middle Sea m two by closing the straits between 
Sicily and Noitli Afnca, a mere loo miles aaoss Recent 
naval manceuvies have shown that she is expeiimenting with 
such a schenle In the eastern section, Italy would liave to 
deal with Yugoslavia, Giecce, Turkey, the Arabian states, 
and Egypt But for the piescnce of the British navy this 
would probably be easy Italy has a valuable foothold on the 
Gieek islands facmg Anatoha and flanking the Daidanelles 
Rhodes and Leros have been equipped with naval and air 
bases, and all the islands are said to be fortified A useful 
sprmgboard is thus available for an assault on the mainland 
of Asia Minor, and the Turks nre well aware of the menace 
Farther east lies the British island of Cyprus, also coveted by 
Italy There is the Arabian coast, hiding the immense oil 
deposits of Mesopotamia And if Jews can settle in Palestine, 
why cannot Itahans settle m Syria? So we reach the pivot of 
the Eastern Mediterranean — Suez ! 

Italy has suddenly obtamed a huge colony on the Red Sea 
For generations to come she must e^ect to make constant 
efforts to maintain and develop the country she conquered 
Her chief trade route is now the Suez Canal and the Red 
Sea, and ihe gates are kept by Britain There are two 
possible appioaches to the Bi iCxsh stronghold one xs through 
Egypt, the other through the Arab peoples on the eastern 
side of the Red Sea Undoubtedly Italy will try both ways 
If her newly-found courage survives the test of patience 
ahead, and if her resources prove equal to the prolonged 
strain, a clash with Great Britain is ultimately inevitable 
It will come all the sooner if Italy uses the helpless slate of 
Spam to obtain a foothold on the Balearic islands and, per- 
haps, in Spanish Morocco In this case not onl) British but 
French interests will be deeply affected, for the Baleancs 
command the French route to Morocco, where a large native 
army is held m constant readiness for employment m Europe 

France held the scales in the League dispute with Italy 
It hes with France whether Italy can move again Will 
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France— now under a government of the Left — ^permit Italy 
to make fresh conquests, in exchange for Italian support 
again&C Germany? It is, to say the least, unceitain The 
unexpected completeness of the Italian victoiy has injured 
Fiench interests in the Red Sea, wheie the port of Djibuti is 
the principal coaling station on the route to French Indo- 
Gluna The feai that Italy may raise a powerful black army 
in Abyssinia is troubluig the French, who know the value of 
native tioops Moreover, an Italian assault on Yugoslavia, 
Greece, or Turkey would directly affect France and her 
Soviet ally Nor could Fiance, after the Italo-German 
compromise ovei Austiia, be certam that Italy would keep 
hci promise to support her against Germany Above all, tlie 
next Italian move may rouse England into active resistance 
And if ever Fi ance had to choose between Italy and England, 
she would dioosc England without a moment’s hesitation 
Although she cannot obtain a defimte British assurance of 
help against Germany, France wiU never give up hope that 
England will once more stand by her, promise or no piomisc, 
in die hour of need 

In future Italy will also have to reckon with a stiong, 
aggressive Germany on her Northern frontier For tacUed 
reasons Germany may postpone her ambition to control 
Austria and to reclaim South Tyrol But a Germany 
inspired by die idea that the German race should be united 
cannot long forgo the daim to the Geiman population South 
of the Brenner Pass The most that is conceivable is a 
German-Italian understanding by which German activities 
are temporarily deflected towards the North-East of Europe, 
and possibly to a hue passmg through Rumania to the Black 
Sea Such an understandmg might give Signoi Mussolim 
time to develop his plans in the Eastern Mediterranean 
But It would further alienate France, and in view of the 
exceedingly bad personal relations between Mussohni and 
Hitler it would never be more than an umehable truce 
In spite of the difficulties picsented by the attitudes of 
France and Germany, it is just conceivable that Italy would 
again find means to neutrahze both of them as she did 
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successfully m 1935 Meanwhile, the question arises whether 
her economic resources are adequate for the ambitious pro- 
gramme of expansion on which her mind is set 

The Cost of Empue 

Italy’s finances have been strained by the war and the 
added burden of sanctions To consohdate the victory she 
must spend vast sums in “pacifying” Abyssinia, developing 
Its resources, and settling her colonists In older to maintain 
her newly-won prestige as a Great Power, she must keep 
undei arms an enormous army, and continue to expand hei 
navy and air force Will she stand the strain? 

Dictatorial idgimes, as the experience of Germany shows, 
can set aside many of the accepted economic laws Money 
IS a fiction, a King’s head on a scrap of papei or a figure 
written in a ledger — its value is what men and women 
believe it is A Dictator can make his people believe almost 
anything Money and its equivalent, credit, can be created 
in almost imhmited quantities In theory that is impossibly 
because die outside world cannot be deceived about the 
leal backing of currency and credit In practice, you can 
Umit your deahngs with the outside world and regulate 
every external transaction to such an extent that it becomes 
almost immaterial what other countries are thinking of your 
money The only condition is that you do not need more 
raw materials than you can pay foi by the export of mer- 
chandise Tins problem breaks the hearts of Central Bank 
Governors, but Dictators deal with it by restnetmg the quan- 
tity of imported goods needed by each individual If the 
standard of hvmg is sufficicndy lowered, and governmental 
power strong enough to suppress any protest the population 
may laise, mternal stale expenditure may be maintained 
with impunity at spendthrift levels During the past ten 
yeais Italy h^ greatly reduced her dependence on imports 
both by incicasing domestic production and by depressing 
the national standard of living Por the purpose of the 
Abyssiman war she had to import abnormal quantities of 
oil, coal, iron and other metals, chemicals, textile materials 
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and various senu-finished products She was steadily paying 
out gold for these imports, and her dwindling gold reserve 
would possibly have been exhausted some tune in 1937 if 
the war Jiad continued With peace restored, Italy may 
again restnet her imports below the point which makes 
gold payments necessary When economic sanctions were 
applied Italy made a virtue out of necessity by developing 
new industnes which she had formeily neglected Grain 
production in 1935, for the first time in history, was sufficient 
for home needs And though tlie crop failure of 1936 has 
made it necessary once again to import wheat, it would be 
rash to conclude tliat It^y will be prevented by financial 
straits fiom maintaining, or even extendmg, the position she 
has leached 

The key to Italy's future is in the hands of Great Bntain 
Brtlatn's Highway 

Great Biitain's stiengih in the Mediteirancan is no longer 
measured by warships alone The strategic conditions of 
the Middle Sea have been changed by the coming of the 
aeroplane, by the collapbe of the Hirkish Bmpire, the in- 
tensive colonization of Noith Africa; the abandonment of 
expansive pohcies by Russia, the construction of the oil 
pipe-hne to the Arabian coast, the me of Arab nauonabsm 
in the Middle East, and, most important, by the emergence 
of Italy as a first-rate mihtary power All these factors 
influence tlie British position m varying degrees In the last 
resort, it depends on the outcome of the struggle with Italy 

Gibraltar 13 unassailable Much has been written about 
the possibility of a fleet assembled in the harbour being 
“caught in a tiap” by enemy bombing 'planes But no 
offensive weapon has ever been discovered that could not 
almost immediately be countered by an adequate defensive 
armament Whether attack or defence wins is dependent on 
natural circumstances , and no fortress could be more favour- 
ably placed for repulsing an air attack than Gibraltar At the 
present stage of nuhtaryinventiveness Bntain can undoubtedly 
dose the Western gateway of the Mediterranean Sea 
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Malta is less secure Opinions differ about the chances 
of defending the naval base at La Valetta against a mass 
attack by Italian bombing ’planes Dunng the crisu of 1935 
It was thought advisable to withdraw all but a few minor 
warships from Malta Although it has since been offiaally 
stated that the island would not be abandoned by the British 
navy, it is not certain that a determined stand would be 
made m the event of a war with Italy An air attack on 
Malta could, of course, be answered by an almost simul- 
taneous countei -attack on any naval port in Southern Italy 
But the nsk of losing valuable ships m the exposed harbour 
of La Valetta is seiious On tlie othu hand, weic Malta 
abandoned, the Italians would be able to dose the Sicihan 
strait and rend the British navy in two They would be 
opeiating close to their base, while the nearest British base 
would be hundreds of miles away 

The eastern British stronghold is Alexandria, a wonderful 
harbour large enough to accommodate the entire British 
Beet Based on Alexandria, the British navy can eflhctively 
piotect Egypt, tlie Suez canal, Palestine, and the oil pipe- 
Ime ending at Haifa The construction of the pip&>line has 
made the British fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean far more 
independent of coalmg stations than it used to be The hold 
on Alexandria, it is true, depends on the continuance of 
Bnbsh control of Egypt But in no conceivable circum- 
stances, short of a military defeat of Great Bntain by Italy 
or Germany, can Egypt obtain sufficient strength to oust 
the British navy from Alexandria And it is more than 
doubtful whether the Egyptians will ever even desne to do 
that No foreign master is loved by any nation But there 
15 not one that would wilhngly exchange the rude, indolent, 
but well-meaning Engbshman for the doimneenng Italian 
who IS as formidable in his punishments as he is in his pro- 
mises Egypt in any case, has had a healthy shock in 1935, 
and the British position there has been promptly consohdated 

Gieat Bntain, then, can blockade the Mediterranean at 
both ends whenever she hkes That may sound a formidable 
proposition, but it is not Italy is not vitally dependent on 
supplies from outside the Mediterranean The only valuable 
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result of a closure could be the separation ot Italy from her 
new East Afiican Empire The annexation of Abyssinia 
by Italy has indeed created entirely new conditions and 
inteiests around the eastern exit Italy has a substantial 
part of her armed forces in Abyssinia, she intends to settle 
great hosts of her people and invest large funds at immense 
sacrifice The longer this piocess goes on, the moie anxious 
Italy will be to hee herself fiom the menace of the British 
guillotine at Suez— cithei by wai or by friendship 
The main interest of Great Biitain in the Mediterianean 
IS, after all, the freedom of the communications with India 
and the Far East A substantial pait of Britain’s exports 
and imports tiavel by this route Altliough the bulk of it 
might be diverted to the ocean route lound the Cape, as it 
was durmg the Gieat Wai, Biitain would not wilhngly aban- 
don the immense impeiial interests which have grown up 
aiound the Mediterranean loute — Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, 
the Arabian peninsula, British Somaliland In a wai with 
Italy, Great Britain would be faced with the necessity of 
organizing tlie defence of these imperial intcicsts indepen- 
dently of home support As soon as the British navy blodced 
the exits, Italy would close the Sicihan strait In otliei 
words, the British strongholds cannot defend the shipping 
route, they can only seivc as bases for a counter-attack on 
the Italian coasts and dependencies, and by this threat 
induce Italy to keep the peace 
The only other British possession tliat might be used as a 
base for Mediterranean operations is Cyprus The huge 
island m the north-eastern comei of the sea was acquired 
from Turkey in 1878 and formally annexed in 1914 It is at 
picsent unfortified, but its position — forty miles from Asia 
Minor, sixty miles fiom Syria, and 340 miles from the Suez 
Canal— would make Cyprus an ideal air base and a useful, 
if minor, naval base The centre of the island is flat, and it 
has a natural harbour which could be made safe for cruisers 
and smaller warslups The cost of constructing a naval and 
air base on Cyprus has been estimated at 3^3,500,000, and 
there IS little doubt that this sum will be spent as soon as the 
new strategic conditions resulting from the Itahan conquest 
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of Abyssinia have been properly understood A naval and 
aenal survey is, indeed, already in piogress 

Bntain’s aim must be to create a Mediterranean navy 
stiong enough to face Italy without drawing on the home 
fleet Here lies one of the explanations of England’s anxiety 
to maintain friendly relations with Germany The Anglo- 
German Naval A^ cement was hurriedly concluded on 
terms unexpectedly favouiablc to Germany because the 
British home fleet was suddenly needed in the Mediter- 
ranean England, if she has learnt her lesson, will not again 
be caught in the same trap She must face a Germany 
rapidly building up to the agreed hmit of diirCy-five pei 
cent of the total British tonnage The Mediterranean fleet, 
with what reinforcements can be spared fiom Eastern 
stations, must face Italy unaided 

Policy to Aid Warships 

The naval expansion of Germany has weakened Britain’s 
position in the Mediterianean Never again will it be 
possible to release the bulk of the home fleet Even in 1935, 
when fliis was done, England had to sohat the help of 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey m the event of an 
Italian attack on the Bntish navy Bases are few and far 
between, and m a major conflict the British navy would 
need the harbours and coaling stations of France and the 
Balkan Poweis Whether these will be available in future is 
a matter of pohey rather than strategy Until 1935 British 
policy had on the whole favoured the French view that Italy 
should be propitiated so that her co-operation might be 
available in the defence of peace against German designs 
When Italy broke away from the fold, Biitish pohey suddenly 
veered round , it now favoured an understanding with Ger- 
many m order to have free play against Italy Neither of 
the two trends were more than temporary expedients 
Both the threats of Germany to Bntish secunty and the threat 
of Italy to British Empire commumcations will continue 
and increase 

One precaution will be the development of even closer 
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be used for aay pvurposc except the defence of actual Soviet 
teintory Accoidingly Turkey has gladly taken the oppor- 
tunity to improve hei relations with Biitain, and she may 
now be counted as a lehable supporter ofBntam against Italy 
A biief lefcrence may here be made to the revival of 
Tuikey’s national strength In tlie course of two industrial 
*‘five-ycar plans” on the Soviet model, the country has been 
made largdy independent of foi eign soui ces of supply Kama! 
AtatUrk, the founder and Dictator of post-War Turkey, has 
pursued a consistent pohey of socnaL and economic consohda- 
tion The imimgiation of Turks and other Mohammedans 
horn Balkan and other countries has been encouraged 
Diseases have been suppiessed and samtaiy standards raised 
The census of 1935 estabhshed the population of Turkey at 
16,000,000, an increase of two-and-a-half milhozis m eight 
years, it is thought that it will increase by more than 
200,000 annually during the conung years 
The present territory of Turkey, for nearly two thousand 
years the lecruiting-ground of armies which have changed 
the map of the Western world, had been lapidly emptying 
as a lesult of the Great War and the Tiirko-Greek wai that 
followed This trend has been checked and reversed Tur- 
key IS well on the way to internal stabilization as a peasant 
state with all the mdustries she needs Situated between 
Russia and the Mediterranean poweis and on the direct 
route between Central Europe and the Indian Ocean, 
Tuikey is destmed to play a larger part in international 
events than her size and strength might indicate 
At peace with the Soviet Union, protected on hei Western 
Bank by the Balkan Fact which has led to an excellent 
understanding with Greece and almost friendly relations 
widi Bulgana, Turkey is wholly preoccupied with the Italian 
menace She has created a strong and well-equipped aimy 
and a model ately large air force Many new railways have 
been built or are undei construction for the purpose of con- 
necting the Mediterranean with the Black Sea, as well as 
with Ae Soviet frontier, for the swift transport of troops 
Nearly all the foreign-owned railways in Turkey have been 
acqmred by the Government, and by 1940 the mileage of rail- 
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road within the rcpubhc is intended to be twice that of 1933 
Essential industries have been placed as far away as possible 
from the Anatohan coast As far as the Mediterianean pro- 
blem is concerned, Turkey will be found on the side of peace 
— and if peace be bioken, on the side opposite to that of Italy 


on the Anvil 

Before the searchlight is turned on to the situation in what 
is called tlie Middle East, we pause to glance at a country 
whose fate may yet profoundly aifect the balance of forces 
in the Meditciranean It has been said tliat Spain has no 
foieign pohcy That impression has ceitainly been con- 
firmed by her neutrality in the Great War, but it must be 
quahfied on thiee points One is that Spam is bound to 
mainlam friendly rdations with the power or powers which 
hold the naval supremacy in the Western Mediterranean The 
second is tliat Spain must strive to avcit any threat to her 
commumcations with her Noith African dependency, which 
contains not only some of her richest natuial resources but 
the best part of her army The third point is the continued in- 
terest of Spam in the former dependencies of Latin Amenca 

Far more important than Spanish foreign pohcy, howcvei, 
are the interests of other powers m Spam Foi over a cen- 
tury tlie domestic tioubles of the Spaniards have frequently 
caused deep and dangerous teuiuon, and even war, between 
the European powers Spam’s weakness is a standing tempta- 
tion to all who desire control of the Western Mediterianean 

The lecent domestic history of Spain has been exceedingly 
turbulent Ahei eight years of dictatorship under General 
Piimo de Rivera the country changed over to a Socialist, 
anti-clerical and Repubhean mood In 1931 King Alfonso 
XIII was forced to fly the country, and for two years Senor 
Azafia, a moderate Liberal Repubhean, steered a middle 
course between the extreme Left and the Right parties 
The experiment ended as such eiqienmentB always end 
Azona failed to satisfy his Soaahst supporteis and drove 
them deeper into extremist policies, and he omitted to dear 
the army and admimstration of hostile elements Inevitably 
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let down by both sideS) the Azaha Government fell in 1933, 
and A period of stern reaction followed For three years the 
paibes of the Hight revelled m revenge and repression An 
untimely revolt in the industrial region of the Astunas was 
ruthlessly put down in 1934 by the Foreign Legion, Moonsh 
troops, and bombing ’planes 

Between 1933 and 1935 average wages in Spain fell by 
more than fifty per cent 

In February 1936 the parties of the Left, now united in 
an election pact, swept the country at the polls Azafia once 
again became Fnme Minister His was a moderate Govern- 
ment, which could count on the support of the Socialists, 
Communists and Anarchists only as long as it carried out the 
set programme of reforms A beginmng was made with the 
distribution of land formeily owned by the Church, the 
"cleansing” of the national services of known enemies of 
the regime, the gradual improvement of wages and salanes, 
and the seculanzation of schools But the pace was too 
slow for the Left and too swift for the Right Azafia was 
tactfully removed ftom his post to be made President of 
the Republic Strikes, local revolts, the burning of Churches 
and the murder of priests became everyday occurrences 
It was dear that Spain was moving Left much faster than 
had been expected The army officers, the Monarchists, the 
Fascists, the dergy and conservative Spaniards generally 
feared that Trotsky's prophecy — “Europe will go Red at 
both ends” — was about to come true In July 1936 large 
sections of the army rose in revolt, and Spam was once more 
swept by avil war 

Spam IS on the anvil, wlnte-hot and malleable The 
awakening of the mas^s — and, what is more, the arming of 
the masses — ^has gone too &r for the. powers of any moderate 
Government The hammer of civil war has not fallen for 
the last tinie In the long run. no government will be able 
to uphold the virtual monopoly of land property and capital 
resources exercised by Church and Nobility There is, more- 
over, no strong middle class on which a Fascist regime could 
rest Whatever the intermediate stages. Spam seems des- 
tined to move towards the Left At the same time, the setting 
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Up of a CoznmuDUt Soviet State on the Rusuan model is 
extremely unlikely The Spaniards are individualists, the 
bulk of the working class is organized in Anarchist or Syndi- 
calist unions which favour decentralization and abhor the 
strong central state wanted by the Communists For all the 
exertions of the Moscow Comintern, Communism has never 
gained a strong foothold m Spam 
At the time of writing the issue of the latest civil wat is 
sttU m doubt The fundamental trend, howeiru, points 
towards further revolutions, accompanied by disintegration 
of the Spanish State 

The internal condition of Spain must aifect the relations 
of other European Foweis, as it has done for more than loo 
years A Spain will seek close relations with Soviet 

Russia and France It would also be content to leave Britain 
in undisputed control of Gibraltar and the Straits 
A nuhtar/ dictatorship supported by Church and Aristo- 
cracy, on the other hand, will be drawn closer to Italy 
and Germany Both countries have supported the imhtary 
rising against the Republican Government in order to 
weaken the Fi^anco-British hold on the Western Mediter- 
ranean Ten years ago, when Mussohm concluded a treaty 
of friendship with the then Spanish dictator, General Fnmo 
de Rivera, France tvas alarmed, but Bntain remained un- 
perturbed To-day the threat would be taken as aenously in 
London as in Paris Whethei or not Italy obtains a footing 
in the Baleaiic I&lands and m Spanish Morocco, whence she 
could menace both Gibraltar and the French route to North 
Africa, her increased diplomatic mfluence in Spam would 
carry the tension now lasting in the Eastern Mediterranean 
into the western section of the Sea 
Gcrmany*s interest in a Spanish regime friendly to her is 
twolbld It would afford opportumties for wor^ng up a 
threat to France from yet another quarter, and it might 
allow Germany to gam a footing in Spamsh West Africa and 
the Canary Islands, whence the Bntish Empire route round 
Africa could be conveniently menaced 
But we are looking too far ahead It will be a long time 
yet before a durable order emeiges in Spam 
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AROUND THE SUEZ CANAL 
Tk Challrngis 

GREAT BRITAIN'S strategic position at the caste n exit 
of the Medilcrianean js moored at three points tie Sue? 
Canal, the oil wells of Mesopotamia, and the Red fea 

The Suez Canal is coveied hy British contiol of Igypt and 
Palestine The oil Supply is secured by the Britisl hold over 
the lungdom of Iraq, wlule Paleshne protects lie pipe-hnc 
to the Mediterranean Control of the Red Sea i maintained 
by the naval base of Aden and friendly co-oieration with 
Saudi Aiabia 

The tlirce focal point? of Biitish pov'^ m the Middle 
East foim an inseparable stiatcgic whe^e If one of them 
is wealwcned the entire structure is endf^gfiied 

The Itahan conquest of Abyssinia'^ ^ challenge more 
serious than any that Gieat Britain had to face in that 
region since the Great War Italy now a strong naval 
power, has acquired a huge colon* bordering both on the 
Red Sea and on the Indian Ocean ^he is fortifying the port 
of Massawa on the Red Sea coast, ad will probably create 
other strongholds m the future Wii the gradual develop- 
ment of commumcations and naturi resources in Abyssinia 
Italy will have conuderable iiati<! forces at her disposal 
With tlie growth of tiade betwee modierland and colony, 
with the increase of Italian settlrs, investments, and other 
interests, Italy will undoubtedly^vish to protect Abyssinia 
and the trade route leading to it > military and naval foices 
m the Red Sea She will thus acqire a growing intenest in the 
very route which is Britain’s bgl^ay to India, the Tar East, 
Austraha and New Zealand, amin the positions affecting 
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its svcixiity Other words, it is inevitahile that Italy shoi^ld 
develop aspirations to the control of Egypt, Palestme, the 
Arab kingdoms, the Suez Canal and the Red Sea Italian 
propaganda is already busy in Egypt and Palestine 

llie weak point m Italy’s position is die comparative 
failure of hei efibits to gam influence in Arabia A late- 
comer to the Arabian scene, she went altogether wiong in 
her calculations While Biitain supported King Ibn Saud, 
who duimg the last decade has extended his doimnion over 
the major pait of the Arab pemnsula, Italy backed the 
Imam of Yemen, who to-day widds httle power in Arabian 
affairs and recently lost pait of his teiritory to l^ing Ibn 
Saud Nevei theless Italy’s influence m die Yemen, which 
according to rehable information is still dominant, gives 
Italy a potential foothold on the Red Sea coast opposite 
to Abyssinia Italy thus stands astride the Biitish loutc to 
the East 

Moreover, by the linking of Entiea on the Red Sea with 
Italia 1 Somaliland on the Indian Ocean, — a railway con- 
necUnj the two coasts is one of the first items on the pio- 
gramme— the new Italian Empire shoiOcircuits Aden and 
gives Italy independent access to the Indian Ocean This 
position is similar in many respects to that winch aaose before 
the Great War when Germany launched her scheme for a 
Berhn-Baghdad railway which was to give her access to (he 
Indian Ocean mdependendy of Suez and Aden That this 
project was one of the major causes of Anglo-German 
friction before the wai is generally accepted 

It need not be stressed that the Italian conquest has a 
disturbing effect on the security of another Bntish Empire 
route the Cairo-Gape air hue Finally, the secunty of Great 
Britain’s East A&icau dependencies, and ultimatdy of the 
South African Umon, is involved This matter will be 
examined m 4 later chapter For the present purpose it is 
moie important to investigate the ways and means by which 
England is prepaiing to meet the challenge to her wesN 
eastern Empire route in the Middle East 
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Tlic Afohamme'clan counOiCs of the Middle East which, 
fitand across the Italian line of commumcation have acquired 
a new importance fiSn Great Butain Egypt in particular 
stands out more clearly than evci as one of the vital strong- 
holds of British power 

**I am old enough lo lemcmbtfr/' said Su Ansfcen Cham- 
ocrlain ui igaS to Sarwat Pasha* circumstances of 
our mtcrventioii m Egypt the eaily eighties My fether 
was Ministei at that time I can lecall the sincerity With 
which die Minjsteis of that day had declared that our 
^npation was only tcmpoiaiy and that it would be with- 
drawn at tbL caihcst possible momcirt Bat cucnmstances 
have been too strong foi us The moment of withdrawal has 
never come and the events of the intervemng foity or fifty 
years have shown tlmt uuthei of us can ejjcapc from the 
situation in ivhich God has placed us Providence has 
acciecd a maiiiage between our two natiom, and thp ties 
which bind us aic too strong for sep<H:ation ** ^ 

In igaa the Butish Gfovcinmcnt abandoned the proteo- 
^ate WQ Egypt txxid dcclaicd the country independent 
f oia jeseivations however, which deprived die 

mdepcndcacc of reality The four "reserved points’*, which 
« has taten fourteen yeais of prottacted negotiatzona and 
tempestuous quarrelhng to settle, summarize the vital JBntish 
interests m 

I ^cunty of Imperial commumcations This means 
^ right of Groat Britain to take ail neresiflry measures 
rar the defence ot the Suez Canal, p«uticularly to station 
■“itish ttoops and aircraft in the Caned zone and British 
warshij^ m Egyptian waters 

* pefence of Egypt Britain msists on the nght of 
acfending Egyptian ttrntory against all outads infccr- 
and incidentany of detendmg her own position 
against internal disoidas In practice the questions in- 
volved are die maintenance of a large Biitish army, arr 

•White Paper, Cttij 3050 
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force and navy in E^ypt, and the light of !^ypt to build 
up her own army Ihe Egyptians have always protested 
against the presence of Biitish forces in their principal 
cities and have asked that a time limit be set foi tlic Biitish 
control of Egyptian defence Disagiccments on this point 
have lepeatedly brought to grief the negotiations for a 
friendly settlement of Anglo-Egyptian problems It was 
only in 1936 that a solution to this thorny pioblcm was 
found 

3 Protection of foreign interests and minorities Ihis 
reservation lefers to the former light of certain foreign 
communities in Egypt to exercise then own juiisdiction 
A compromise securing both Egyptian sovcieigiity and 
the inteiests of foicign communities has never presented 
insuperable difficulties 

4 Status of the Sudan In thcoiy the Anglo-Eg/ptian 
Sudan is run jointly by Great Britain and Egypt, in 
practice it has been administered and garrisoned exclu- 
sively by Biitain ever since the assassination of Sir Lee 
Stack, the Governor-General of the Sudan, in 1934 
Here again a compromise lias at last been readied in 

1936 

The chief British interests in the Sudan are connected 
with the regulation of the waters of the Nile and the vast 
cotton plantations which depend on proper irrigation A 
great deal of British capital has been sunk in the Sudan, 
and Egyptian cotton has become an important raw 
material for Lancashire In addition, the Sudan is 
essential to the defence of other British possessions in 
Africa The Gairo-Gape air line crosses it fiom Noith to 
Soutli, the Giown Colonies of East Afiica border on it, 
and the Itahan possessions of Libya and Abyssima aie 
separated by it 

The rights arising out of the four reseivations are, as Sir 
Austen Ghambcilain stated in the Memor'mdum already 
quoted, “so essential to the existence of the British Empire 
that every British Government in the future as in the past 
would be obhged to insist upon them 
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British policy has never even attempted to “colomze” 
Egypt ^ soon as possible Biitain withdrew to the four 
points mentioned, which aioumscribe the British mteiests 
The aim of countless Anglo-Egyptian conferences since 1923 
has been to combine Egyptian independence with the pie- 
scrvation of these mteiests in the form of a treaty of fnend- 
slup and alliance to be signed by Egypt as a sovereign Power 
It was the threat of Italian aggression which narrowed 
down foi the first time the gap between Egyptian nationalist 
aspirations and British stiatcgic requirements 

In 1935 Italy massed troops on tlie western frontiei of 
Egypt, in 1936 the fall of Abyssima brought Itahan foices 
up to the cistern fionticr of Egypt With the prospect of 
increasing Italian inteiest m the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, 
and die Eastern Mediterranean generally, the Egyptian 
nationalists leahzed that the independence of their country 
depended on British piotection Negotiations wme started in 
the summei of 1936 and a treaty of “perpetual alhance” was 
signed m London on August 96th The Biitish Government 
agiecd to abandon the occupation of Cairo, and withm eight 
yeais of Alexandiia, but stipulated that an even laiger 
foice than bcfoie should be maintained elsewhere in Egypt 
Strategic roads are to be built wiUi the object of facilitating 
the swift transpoit of tioops acioss the Nile delta to the 
Libyan ftontiei No time hmit is set to the British occupa- 
tion, though It is provided that Egypt shall create, under 
Biitish instruction, a strong native aimy which will ultimate- 
ly take over the defence of the country 

A strong Bntuth naval base is to be established m the 
harbour of Alexandria under a lease ftom the Egyptian 
Government This base may eventually become the hub of 
Biibsh naval powei in the Eastern Mediterranean, compar- 
able with Singapore at the Eastern exit of the Indian Ocean 

Qjute obviously Egypt— under a National Government in 
which the nation^st Wafd takes first place — has decided that 
the continuance of British control is to be preferred to 
control by Italy, which would be inescapable if Biitain with- 
diew Provided that the situation is handled with tact, 
Egypt Will, in the years to come, become a staunch supporter 
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of Bntish power But it sliould not be overlooked that this 
support IS based on the conviction that Britain still commands 
the strongei battalions If ever the strength of Bntam should 
be undermined by internal or external events , oi if Italy 
should grow so strong that she can claim supiemacy m the 
Eastern Mediteiianean, Egypt may think again 

Th Twiee-Prmtsed Xiand 

The control of Palestine is essential to Britain for die 
protection of the Suez Canal and the air route to India In 
addition, die oil pipe>hnc fiom Iraq, whicli feeds the Bntish 
navy in the Eastern Mediterranean, runs across the desert to 
the spacious poit of Haifa m Palestine 

Bcfoie the Gieat Wai Palestine was a district of Syria — 
both forming part of Arabia — ^under Turkish rule Lord 
AUenby, with the help of Arab levies, drove the Turkish 
armies out of Arabia In order to win the support of the 
Arab population against the Turks, diBerent j^itish lepre- 
sentativcs made mutually exclusive pionuses to di^ent 
Aiab leadeis It is usually accepted that the promise given 
by Six Hemy McMahon in the name of the Bntish GoveiU' 
menC to lecogmze Aiab independence lepresented the 
authentic pohey of Bntam It was made m 1915 to the Grand 
Shenf of Mecca, afterwards King Hussem of Hejaz, who was 
then widdy recognized by the Arabs as their leader The 
great Arab state which Hmscin and his firiends desired never 
came into being Two of his sons were indeed established on 
Arab thrones — ^Kang Feisal in the Iraq and the Enur Abdulla 
m Transjordan, but Hussein himself was dnven imm his 
kingdom by Ibn Saud, who conquered the greater pait of 
the Peninsula down to the coast of the Red Sea and to the 
borders of Iraq and Transjordan 

The French insisted on obtaimng a foothold m Aiabia, 
and received Syria as a mandate The British Government, 
m the celebiated Balfour Declaration of 1917, promised the 
repiesentatives of the Zionist movement that die Jews would 
be allowed to found a “national home** in Palestine Five 
years later, on March lath, 1922, Sir Henry McMahon 
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Stated that in his letter to Hussein of October 24th, 1915, he 
had intended to exclude Palestine from the independent 
Aiabia that was then envisaged This view was accepted in 
June 1922 by Mr Wmston Churchill, then Secretary of 
State fox the Golomes, and the official White Paper of that 
date has smce formed the basis of Bntish policy 
But the promises made duiing the War were numerous 
and obscure, and the Arabs contend that both Palestine and 
Syria had originally been promised to them In the Arab 
view the transfer of Syria to France and the establishment of 
die Jewish national home m Palestine are violations of their 
established rights The extensive literature whidi has grown 
up aiound these claims and counter-claims has left the 
histoiical problem unsolved As for Palestine, the simple 
fact IS that both the Arabs and the Jews regard it as their 
Promised Land The Balfour Declaration of i g 1 7, which was 
incorporated bodily in the terms of the League of Nations 
mandate to Great Britain in 1923, established the right of 
the Jews to settle in Palestine — on the undeistanding **that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious lights of existing non-Jewish commumties in 
Palestme ’* 

The Jeivs eagerly availed themselves of the oppoitumty 
to transfei large numbers of their suffering people to a land 
of hope and safety With the help of substantial funds con- 
tributed by the Jews of America, Great Britain and other 
countries, and inspired by an enthusiasm which is truly im- 
pressive, the Jewish unmigrants have m an incredibly short 
time transformed a neglected and impoverished piovince 
into a prospeious country The Jews have in fact changed 
Palestine &om a venerable lehc into a modem state capable 
of playmg a leading part in the fortunes of the Middle East 
During the past fifteen years the Jewish population in 
Palestme has increased from 60,000 to nearly 400,000, while 
the Arab population has increased from 550,000 to goo,ooo 
Faims and plantations have sprung up from the desert, new 
modem towns have made their appearance, a network of 
roads carries a busy mechamzed traffic , commercial relations 
have been established with many foreign markets 
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The Palestine Arabs have watched the consolidation of 
the Jewish colony with growing alarm In tlie eaily post- 
war years, when the annual Jewish immigralion was 
measured by hundreds, the Arabs had icgardcd the new- 
comers with scorn When the tnckle became a rushing river 
they began to fear that Palestine would ultimately become a 
Jewish state in which the Arabs would be a minority If 
Jewish immigiation continues at the recent rate, die Zionist 
movement will probably transform Palestine into a pre- 
dominantly Jewish state, though it should be added tliat the 
immigrant commumly is showmg admiiable icbtramt and 
that It has brought unheard-of piospeiity to the country 

Hcie hes the cause of the repeated Arab revolts against 
the growth of the Jewish national home The concrete 
gncvances brought forward, with varying degrees of justi- 
fication, by the Arabs are meie icd heiiings drawn across 
the mam claim that the mass immigiation of Jews endangers 
the Arab chaiacter of Palestine Time and again die Arab 
grievances have been investigated, and pai tly admitted, by 
Royal Commissions It has always been found that the 
piincipal Arab demand, the stoppage of Jewish immigration, 
cannot be granted without the abandonment of the pohey 
laid down in the Balfour Declaration and the League 
Mandate No concession in regard to Jewish land purchase, 
Arab parbapation in the government of the countiy, or 
financial and economic advantages has ever been accepted 
by the Arabs as adequate compensation 

The position turns on the question whethei the Palestine 
Arabs will be able to enrol the suppoit of important sections 
of the Arab race and of the Mohammedan world generally 
They have spared no e 0 brt to make the Jewish immigration 
a pan-Arab and a pan-Islamic issue Thetr agents have been 
busy m Transjordan, the Yemen, in Iraq, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt They have tried to interest the Mohammedans of 
Inha in then claim (At the Pan-Islamic Congress of 
Jerusalem in 1933, Maulana Shaukat All, the Indian Moslem 
leader, held forth with vehemence on the common concern of 
Islam m the preservation of Palestine as an Arab country 
His brother, the great Mohamed All, was ceremoniously 
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buried in Jerusalem after his body had been conveyed there 
from London ) So far the attempt to widen the issue has not 
met widi striking success, though tlie lulers of Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, and Transjordan have tned to mediate between the 
Palestine Arabs and the British Government 

But the danger that the Palestine dispute may lead to anti- 
Bntuih agitation throughout tlie Middle East is not to be 
luled out In view of the Itahan thieat to the Biitish position 
in these regions, the sympathy and co-opeiation of the 
Aiabian countries is more important than evei The British 
Government will have to treat the Palestine Aiabs with the 
gieatest tact That they are capable of doing serious harm 
even without the help of fliar co-religiomsts was seen during 
the recent disoiders, when, among othei acts of sabotage, 
the Iraq-Haifa pipe-lmc was cut and set afiie 

On the other hand, Jewish suppoi t is also of gieat im- 
portance to Biitam The Zionists have raised Palestine to 
the position of an important and desiiable colony, and its 
future depends on then labouis Moie impoitant, any 
bieacli of tlie British promise to the Jews might alienate the 
pQweiful financial inteiests m the Umted States and else- 
where whicli pioved a source of sticngth duniig the Great 
War And if ever Arab nationalism should take an anti^ 
British turn, die Je^vs of Palestine would be a valuable 
countei weight 

Delicate decisions will have to be made before long As 
long as the Jewish immigiants represented a small mmoiity 
m Palestine the Biitish admunstiation could aifoid to con- 
fine Itself to holdmg a just balance between Jewish and 
Arab mterests Now that the imougrants have become a 
compact and powerful community Great Britain will have to 
be more than a poheeman A constiuctive pohey designed 
to harness both communities to the wagon of social and 
economic piogress has never yet been formulated Yet this is 
the only way m which a serious setback for Britain in the 
Middle East can be aveited 
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Arabia Dese^ia 

As a political movement Islam is a spent force The break- 
up^ of the Turkish Empiie dcpiivcd the imhtant Moham- 
medans of then mainstay Since the Gieat Wai Tuikey has 
shoclicd devout Mussulmans by sweepmg aside one aftci 
anothu of the sacred commands of the Koian, modern 
Turkey is haidly mentioned nov/ among Pan-Islaimsts and 
supporters of the Khalifat In Egypt and Aiabia nationalism 
has to d large e^ctent replaced the seculai ambitions of 
religion 'Somethmg of the old spirit persists indeed among 
the WahalVis of Saudi Aiabia and analogous movements in 
other couritrieSy especially in Persia^ Afghanistan and 
Northern In^a Indian hfohammedans have long dieamt 
of making c<Wmon cause with their oo-rehgionists beyond 
the frontiers \ but the iiie of fanaticism has gone out of their 
visionsj whic a have become meie stiatagems intended to 
strengthen thd influence of the Moslem community in Indian 
pohbes Tlie Interest of the seventy milhon Mussulmans of 
India in the fdite of non-Indian Islam is bound to decline 
hirlhei with the consohdabon of Indian home-rule In shorty 
the Islamic world has lost most of its former coherence 

These developments have made Biitam’s task m the 
Middle East somewhat simpler The danger of a false step 
upsetting all Islam from Moiocco to Kashmir is disappear- 
ing The new force which has come into prominence is 
nationalism^ and it has poved far more tractable than 
militant religion The conquests of King Ibn Saud between 
igi3 and 1935 have bi ought the gieatei part of the peninsula 
under the lulc of an enhghtened and brilhant monarch 
King Ibn Saud has been in receipt of a subsidy from the 
Bntish Govemment since 1917s and six years later the con- 
tinuance of these payments was made conditional upon his 
being “guided generally by the wishes of His hfejesty’s 
Government in regard to his foreign policy’* He has faith- 
fully kept his woid 

King Hussems meanwhilej was diiven out of his domains 
by Ibn Saud , but after the War two of his sons became rulers 
of Arab states Feisal was made King of Iraq, and Abdulla 
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was appointed Emir of Transjoidan, a British Mandate 
bordering on Palestinei Syria, Iraq and Saudi Araliia 
Transjordan is undci the same Mandate as Palestine, ^ut 
does not shaie its chief problem, the Arab-Jewish conflict 
If the Jews succeed in consohdating their position in 
Palestine, they may in time ask for concessions to settle in 
Tiansjordaii also, and the Emir is not aveise to such a 
course At present the chi ef importance of his country is that 
It forms a buffer-state between Saudi Arabia ;Emd the 
Mediterranean / 

Iraq also began as a British Mandate, but has since become 
an independent State King Peisal had been one of the Arab 
leaders to whom sweeping promises were made during the 
War At one time he was destined to rule at Damascus over 
a substantially enlatged Syrii But the Fr^ch claimed 
Syria, and Feisal was compensated by the throne of Baghdad 
The key to Iraq is oil At the Lausanne Conference Sir 
Austen Ghambeilain was asked by anxious jbumahsts how 
the question of the Mosul oilfields had been settled "Oil?" 
he replied "I did not even know there was oil in Mosul " 
(The same statesman told an Egyptian Prime Mmister 
that the Biitish had to stay in Egypt because God wanted 
them to ) To-day it is no longer unbecoming to speak 
frankly of oil The gieat oilfield of Mosul, included in the 
State of Iraq as a result of the Lausanne Conference in 
1933, has since been developed on a colossal scale A pipe- 
hne to the Mediterranean, with two outlets, at Haifa in 
Palestine and Tripoli m Syria, was completed in 1934 The 
oil from Iraq is invaluable to Britam both tn an economic 
and in a strategic sense the pipe-hne to Haifa supplies the 
British ficet in the Eastern Mediterranean At the same time 
Iraq affords a convement basis for the protection of British 
oil interests m Persia, and it has become an important stage 
on the England-India air loute These are the mam reasons 
for the British policy of maintaimng a substantial air force 
m Iraq, though this force has also proved very useful in 
protecting the Iraq fiontiers fi<)m nomad raiders 
In 1930 Bn tain surrendered the Mandate, recognized the 
independence of the Kmgdom of Iraq, and signed with King 
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Feisal a ticaty of friendship and alliance Apait horn the 
reservations which wcic made in regard to the majntcnance 
of British forces and British advisers in Iraq, it is obvious 
that by the piomotion to independence the Kingdom came 
even more inevitably under British conUol Thcie is in fad 
no alternative for Iraq to dependence on Britain So gicat a 
wealth of oil IS too much foi any small and undeveloped 
country to defend If it weie not deaily hnown tliat any 
attempt by another Powci to intcifcre with Iiaq ^vould be 
regaidcd by Biitain in the same light as a direct attack on 
heisclf, Iraq would not remain independent foi long Thcic 
IS somelhing about the methods of Bntish Impciial lulc 
which makes the subject nations, however sullenly, dism- 
dined to exchange it fbi that of any othei Great Powei 
Fiance, in insisting on a Mandate Syiia, took on the 
most mettlesome part of Aiahia She has not made a con- 
spicuous success of her cnleipiise Syiia, witli the adjoining 
lepubhc of Lebanon, has a mixed population of Levantine 
eShnsUans, Jews, Druses and Arabs They are constantly in 
conflict with one another and with the Mandatoiy Power 
Boycotts, riots and rebdhons have been the order of the day 
almost since the French arrived Law and oidci was 
precaiiously established by ruthless repiession, durmg whidi 
the ancient city of Damascus was shdled to rums In lecent 
years self-govcrmng institutions have been gradually built 
up, and France has repeatedly considered surrendeiing hex 
Misuidate in favour of a treaty of alliance such as exists be- 
tween Gieat Britain and Iiaq The first Fiench ofier was 
rejected by the Damascus Parliament in 1933, hut in Sep- 
tember, 1936, a treaty of alhance on the modd of the British- 
Iiaqi treaty was initialled m Paris France’s pnncipal 
interest is in the oil pipe-lme from Iraq which has its second 
terminus at Tripoh It was through tlie construction of this 
hne that France became independent of Dutch, Bntish, and 
Russian oil supphes 

Syna is divided into five states, each with its own con- 
stitution and Its own flag Altliough pohticians are discussing 
the desirabihty of Synan union, the populations and piob* 
lems of the five states are so divergent that the matter 

9 
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presents almost insuperable difficulties Fiance has now 
undertaken to grants aftei a tiansition peiiod of three years, 
full independence lo Syi la The Mandate will be abandoned, 
and Syria will join the League of Nations French tr o ops will of 
course remain in Syria, partly to look after the pipe-lme, and 
partly for the protection of the racial and i ehgious minorities 

One solution that has been canvassed for years but seems 
to have httle chance of success is to tiansform Syna into a 
Kingdom A candidate for the thione of Damascus is at 
hand in the person of the e\- 30 icdive of Egypt, Prince Abbas 
Hilmi, one of the cleverest and richest men in the Middle 
East But whatever solution is found, it will be a long time 
before Syiia can use above her internal troubles to play a 
part in the wider affairs of Arabia 

The Italo-Abyssiman war has had a remarkable effect on 
tlie nations of the Middle East Within a few months of the 
outbicak of the war the old hostility between Ibn Saud and 
the sons of Hussein disappeared A treaty of alhonce was 
concluded in Apiil 1936 between Saudi Arabia and Iraq At 
the same time lelations between Saudi Arabia and Trans- 
jordan, which had been disturbed by border disputes, 
became very friendly An understanding was estabbshed 
also between Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, though the two 
countnes had been at wai quite recently, and the Yemen is 
strongly influenced by Italy 

Most important of these moves was a treaty between 
Saudi Arabia and Egypt Relations between these ttvo 
countries had been severed in 1926, and there was constant 
friction over various lehgious and financial matters The 
new treaty, signed in May 1936, provides for the leopemng 
of normal diplomatic rdations between the two states, 
for the treatment of Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca and Medina 
on. a most-favoured nation basis , and for die resumption of 
Egyptian payments undei the endowments of the Holy 
Cities 

In the face of die Italian menace the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the Middle East have thus drawn close together 
ui a defensive union from which even the Italian-controlled 
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Yemen finds it difficult to stand out That they have 
succeeded in sinlung their difierenccsj which were real and 
deep-rooted, is due laigely to the wise statesmanship of King 
Ibn Saud, who has proved himself capable of const! active 
leadership at a critical juncluie The new combinalion 
means a substantial incicase of strength to Gieat Biitain 
To a era tain extent it ofisets the loss of power involved in the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia 


Medttenaman Retreat^ 

The development of air power has reduced the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to little moie than a channel The emergence of 
a stiong, aggicssivc Italy, intent on gaming supicmacy at 
least m the eastern part of that Sea, has endangered the 
Britisli hold on what foi neaily seventy years has been 
regarded as the British Empire’s chief highway If the nse of 
Italy continues uncheck^ — either with or without the 
furthei comphcation of a pro-Itahan Fascist Spam and a 
German push towards the Eastern Mediterranean — the 
time must come when Great Britain will have to Bght or 
retreat 

If, in other words, in any future crisis the Mediterranean 
route IS blocked, Britain must decide whether to regain 
control of it by force oi to evacuate the Mediteiranean, give 
up the use of the Suez Canal, and concentrate on the defence 
of the pre-Suez Empire loute around the Cape With 
Gibraltar and Aden fiimly in British hands, the Meditra- 
lanean and tlie Red Sea can be completely ’‘sealed’* at both 
ends, so tliat any naval raids Horn inside on the ocean route 
are made impossible Along both coasts of Afiica the Gape 
route is amply supphed with harbour and bunker facilities, 
and the evacuation of the Middle Sea would release a strong 
naval force for the protection of ocean shipping Incident- 
ally, the force thus set free could be used to make up the 
dcficiences of defence m the North Sea and in the Far East 

The Mediterranean route has been regarded for so long as 
the vital artray of the BriUsh Empire that its maintenance is 
often considered a matter of life and death In actual fact it 
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IS not quite as indispensable as it looks * As for the depend- 
ence of Gieat Bntain on imported food and raw materials, 
only one-fifth of her imports normally cross the Mediter- 
laneon — ii 4 pci cent from inside that Sea and 8 7 per 
cent from countries East of Suez Supplies fom India, in 
going lound the Gape, would have to travel neaily twice as 
long as via Suez, those from China one-third, and from 
Australia one-ten^ longer This would mean initial delay, 
but no permanent stoppage of Eastern supplies More ships 
would have to ply the Eastern loutc, and the cost of fuel 
would be heavier, though something would be saved on 
Canal dues With legaid to the imports fixim Mediterranean 
countiies, they consist laigely of long-staple cotton from 
Egypt and mineral ores and chemicals from Spain and 
Morocco A substantial part of the latter could probably be 
convoyed by the navy, opeiating from Gibialtai, as Italy is 
unlikely to invade the Western Mediterranean in force And 
even if these supplies were lost altogethei, British industry 
would not be seriously hampered 

Great Bntain, tlien, could evacuate the Mediterranean in 
case of war witliout iisking starvation She would, however, 
leave Malta, Egypt, Palestine and Cyprus at the meicy Of 
the hostile power or powers Incidentally this would not 
apply to the oil-wells of Mesopotamia, as they can be amply 
pi otected by land and air forces supported by a naval squad- 
ron in the Persian Gulf The pipe-hne to the Mediterranean 
would, of course, be cut in order to deprive the enemy of its 
use 

To mention the abandonment of Egypt is to reveal the 
full extent of tlie damage that would be done to the Biitish 
Empire in Afinca by the evacuation of die Middle Sea If the 
British navy were to withdraw from the Mediterranean, the 
Italians would not find it impossible to conquer Egypt by a 
simultaneous assault from the sea, from Libya and from 
Abyssinia What then becomes of Biitish East Afiica? 
Exposed as It IS even now to attack fiom Abyssinia, would it 
not bcLome untenable under the shadow of a huge Italian- 

■ Tho followinK Rgurca stc quoted from nn article by Hector Byw'ttet, 
Daily lelegraph, June S, 1936 
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controlled block sti etching from Tnpohs to tlie Indian 
Ocean? And would not an East Afiica in tlic hand^ of a 
hostile Power ultimately constitute a mortal Uircat to South 
Africa, tlie woild’s greatest treasuie hoaid? 

Although Britain could give up tlie Meditenancan without 
facing immediate ruin, she could not do so without endanger- 
ing hei position in Ahica, which is almost as vital to her as 
that in America oi Asia She cannot in fact do anylliing else 
but make provision for the continued defence of her Mcditci- 
ranean position, ensuring at tlie same time the safety of the 
alternative loutc lound the Gape as an emergency line This 
is what IS at piescnt being done Malta will be icinfoiccd, 
Cyprus IS almost certain to become a naval and an base , a 
new naval base is to be built at Alexandna , Haifa is being 
used as a naval port It may be taken foi gi anted tliat, in 
piedictable arcumstances, at least the eastern pait of the 
Mediterranean will be most strongly defended, even if Malta 
should prove untenable and Italy were allowed to cut the 
tiade loute at the Sicilian bottle-neck * 


^The situation m the Meditcrnnean haa since been complicated by the 
Italian bid for control of the Dalcaiic lalonxlai and bv the German attempt, 
quickly foiled by ^ance, to obtain a mibtary footholcl in the Spanish zone of 
Morocco Thue events, added to the Italo German intervention in tlie 
Spanish civil war, have put Britain and rmnee on their guard against the 
threat to a stiat^gio r^ion vital to both Their oo (monition is now assured 
both m the diplomatic and naval sphere British policy, however, wants to 
prevent Italy fiom adhering too closely to Gcrmanyi hence tlia Anglo- 
Itolinn ‘‘gentleman's agreement" of January 2 , Meanwhile the British 
Navy js being rapidly intneased, and before Jopg&'ifajn will have regained 
naval aupenonty m the Mediterranean 


OIIAPTEU IX 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
Homi Rtik and Defence 

INDIA ENTERS INTO flic field of international affairs on 
tlie sticngth of hci gcogiaphical position rathei than by any 
active policy of her own The ti langlc of India touches the 
Middle East on the one hand, Russia on the odier, and 
through Tibet and China the Far East Hei long coast line 
makes the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and the straits of 
Singapoie vital areas foi hci defence India is, moreover, the 
comci stone of the Bntish Empue, andhersecuiiiydepends aS 
much on the stiength of the Empiic as the latter depends 
on the sccuLity of India For all these reasons the defence 
of India IS one of the main pivots of mteruabonal policy 
in Asia 

Historically this position has been well recognized More 
than sixty yeais ago the cry was heaid m England that 
Russia on the Oxus meant Russia on the Ganges The 
advance of Russia towards the Pamirs evoked the hostility of 
Imperial Britain and was responsible foi the tortuous 
diplomacy which for over lialf a century weakened the 
ancient Empire of Peisia and kept Afghanistan in seclusion 
The mere suspicion of Russian influence m Tibet led to the 
Younghusband expedition to Lhasa which tore the veil fiom 
that last kingdom of mystery Guarded bofh by Bntish 
arms and Bntish diplomacy, tlie mountain giidle of India 
whicli extends fiom the Sind coast to the Burmese fiontier 
has remained inviolate, wlule her maritime gates have been 
piotectcd by Bntish naval supremacy from Aden to Singa* 
pore 

Britain*s powet in Asia, from the Middle East to the Far 
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East, and ultimately to Australia, stands and falls wilh her 
position in India The question which faces Biitain to day 
13 how far the new constitution, bv which India has obtained 
a large measure of autonomy, is likely to weaken the BiiLisli 
Empire as a whole and to expose its Eastern section to 
danger In the answei to this question lies also, as shall 
appear, the key to tlic problem of the Middle East 

The new constitution of India docs not immediately affect 
the military power of Britain TIic Government of India Act 
of 1035 consists, essentially, of two parts, one dealing with 
the provinces, the othci with the Gcntial Government In 
tlie provinces fully responsible parliamentary goveinmeiits 
arc bemg set up By 1937 the provinces will be governed by 
Ministries lesponsiblc to legislatuies elected on a wide 
fi anchise While undci the Montague-Ghelmsford reforms of 
igtg, which laid the foundations to the picsent Act, the 
provincial governments weie divided into two halves, one 
responsible to a largely elected pailiamcnt and the other 
ptovided by the civil service, this svstem of “dyarchy” has 
now been replaced by complete autonomy The only 
lemaining hmitations aie the special powers of the Governor 
to ensure that die inteiests of the minorities arc piotectcd and 
diat there is no discriminating legislation against British 
tiade 

In the Central Government tlic change is even more 
radical A fcdcial union of the provinces and the semi- 
independent soveieign Slates is to be established which for 
the first time m history will unite the whole of Hindustan 
into one pohtical unit At piesent India consists of two 
distinct parts, one the atea undei British sovereignty, 
directly governed by the Crown’s representatives, and the 
other the area undci Indian Ruleis ovei whom the British 
Grown exercises a political paramountcy based on treaties 
and agreements Some of the greater Indian States like 
Hydeiabad, ICashmu, Mysore, Batoda and Travancore are 
m fact substantial kingdoms whose administrations are 
practically independent of the British Government in India 

Although a century of British control has created an 
economic and fiscal unity in India, and although the States, 
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tliiough a unified system of post, telegraphs and railways, 
have become inoie and more closely associated with British 
India, yet politically they have remained apart The 
Government of India has had no legislative, judicial or ad- 
ministiative audioiity ovei tliem Undei the new constituo 
tion this position will change A umted federal government 
with clearly defined functions will be established m the centre 
in wlucli both British India and the Indian States will be 
partners The complex negotiations necessary for the entry 
of the soveieign States into a Federation to which they have 
to surrender parts of tlicir sovereignty are not yet completed, 
but all essential difficulties have by now been overcome, and 
everything points to the likelihood that the new fcdeial 
government of India will come into being some time in 1938 
The Gcutial Government will then be responsible to an 
Indian legislature composed of two houses, except in the 
mattci of external relations and defence These two subjects 
aic foi the time being reserved for duect administration by 
the Crown’s agents Apait from this highly important 
icscivation, die Governor-General [who is die Viceroy) is 
also given ccitain supcivisoiy powers over the credit and 
financial policy of the fcdeiation, he has aJso a special 
responsibility to see that the interests of the States, the 
imnontics and of Biibsh tiade shall not come to haim 
The foregoing sketch will make it clear that the new con- 
stitution undoubtedly transfers exclusive control to Indian 
hands over die entire range of provincial administration and 
over a great part of the Federation Even m defence and 
external relations, tlie voice of the federal Cabinet is likely to 
carry great weight, especially as defence and warfare are 
dependent not only on the fighting services but also on 
national leadership Even though the control of defence and 
Imperial pohey remains ultimately in Bnlish liands, die 
attitude of poUtical India towards these two subjects wiU 
assume vital importance once the new federsd government 
has been set up Fears have been expressed in many quarters 
diat the Indian Ministries and the Icgislatuie, controlled by 
inbansigent nationalists, may use the machinery of the new 
constitution to weaken. British power It is obvious that, if 
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Uie attitude of India became generally hostile, Biitain’s 
powci in Asia would be undu mined The stabilizing elcmciil 
would be removed from the political and strategic balance in 
Middle and Central Asia, and the international position 
in that part of the world might well dcgenciatc into a chaos 

A Msw JVationaksm 

But docs the political tiend of India oflbr sufficient giound 
to justify this appreliension^ That question can only be 
answered when wc hnow the parties and gioups which will 
worl the new constitution Theie is no doubt that tlie most 
poweiful and the best oigamzed party m India is the 
National Congress It is this paity, in all likehhood, which 
will gam preponderance in the legislatures and mimstiics of 
most piovinccs What is the National Gongiess^ It may be 
desenbed as a coalition of all nationalist elements in the 
country, all who aie working towards the pohUcal inde- 
pendence of India It is not a pohtical party in the oidinaiy 
sense — not, that is, an organization with a detailed political, 
social and economic piogiamme It is a fcdeiation of such 
parties, consisting of the most widely diveigcnt dements, 
fiom the socialists whose leader is Pundit Jawahar Lai 
Nehiu to the iqiiesentativcs of the Indian Ghambeis of 
Gommezee whose political objective is die replacement of 
British capitalism by its Indian counterpart In its wide fold 
the Congress cmbiaces the representatives of exticme ortho- 
doxy who sec m every effort of social reform an attack on 
religion, like Pandit Malaviya, and the most radical ic- 
foimers to whom every social and rehgious institution in 
India is a bar to progress In fact, the Congress is what in 
France is known as the Bloc J/ational 

Although the predoimnant opimon in the Congiess is 
stiongly nationabst, it is in no way extreme Thb was 
cleaily demonstrated when Mr Nehru, as President for the 
cuirent year, attempted to sway Congress opimon in favour 
of boycotting the elections The provincial organizations 
were almost unanimous that the new Constitution should be 
accepted and woiked Although the President and the 
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socialist group supporting him tned hard to prevent a final 
decision, the Congress, by d large majouty, set up a parlia- 
tnentaiy boaid which is now actively engaged in contesting 
the piovmcial elections In fact, the coalition has split the 
socialists and otheis with an extieme social programme have 
been isolated, and the entiic machmeiy of the party is being 
used for pailiamentary work Divested of its levolutionaty 
elements, tlic Gongiess, undci the new constitution, will be 
no moie than a nationalist party anxious to utihze the 
lefomis for the pursuit of a nation^ piogranunc 

In the Gcntial Government, the division of paities is 
moie or less decided by the Act itself A third of the seats 
in the Fcdeial Assembly and foity pei cent m tlic Council of 
State arc allotted to the representatives of the Indian Hulers 
European bade, Indian industries and commeice and 
nunonty interests take ovci anochei ihnd, the nationalists 
can thercfbic never become moi c dian a minority In all 
Impel lal matteis the representatives of the States and of 
Euiopean and Indian commeice will, in view of their special 
inteiebls, be staunch suppoiteis of Biibsh influence Nor 
need It be feaicd that the naUonahsts, apart fiom small 
rcvolulionaiy gioups, will be opposed on piinciple to the 
maintenance of Biitish influence and strengdi in Asia gener- 
ally The fear that the new constitubon of India may lead to 
a weakening of tlie British position in the East is theiefoie 
enbrely unjustified 

Moreover, the associabon of Indians with the higher pohey 
of their country must inevitably lead to a better apprcciabon, 
on their part, of the mtei national problems arising out of 
India’s position Within the last few years both the land and 
sea defences of India have come into sharp prommence The 
breakdown of the naval negotiations with Japan has brought 
home to India the vital importance of the Singapore naval 
base Tlie establishment of a powerful Italian Empire in 
Africa, bringing the naval power of Italy on to the Fabian 
Sea, has convcited what was a British lake into an inter- 
national aicna The coastal defence of Western India can 
no longei be. left to a small squadion or to a fleet so far 
away as Singapore The growing influence of Soviet 
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Russia in Sinkiang and Japan’s power of penetration into the 
hinterland of Asia make the defence of tlic land fionticr a 
problem of immediate concern These aie not matlcis of 
Bntish pohey only but of India’s secuiity In that vital 
problem all parties of India, including the extreme national- 
ists, have sliown a hvely and constiuctive inteicst 

An Indian Navy 

Recent developments on the Red Sea httoial and on the 
Afi lean side of the Ai abian Sea have given added impoi tance 
to the naval defence of India It is obvious that the Biitish 
naval loute thiough the Red Sea, so long considered the most 
vital foi the defence of India, can no longer be considered as 
safe The fortification of Massawa and the naval tension m 
the Eastern Mediterianean have icndcicd that route not 
only unsafe but useless in time of danger And Italy has now 
a port on the Arabian Sea whicli may m time of wai become 
a base for submaiine raids threatemng the tiade and com- 
munications of India with Great Britain 

Two icsults follow from these changes First, the naval 
defence of India has to be greatly strengthened and made, as 
far as possible, dependent on India herself, secondly, as 
modem waifare depends on industrial conditions, England, 
even at the nsk of affecting hei own industries, will be com- 
pelled to encourage the development of key industiies m 
India As for the first point, it is well to note that a Royal 
Indian Navy has already been established, and there is no 
doubt that it will be rapidly expanded "The coast defence 
of India,” said Sir Phihp Ghetwode, late Gommander-in- 
Chief m India, in a recent speecli, “is every day becoming of 
moic importance At the moment, unless the Bntish fleet 
could come to tlie assistance of India, die posts and ports and 
commerce of India would be more or less at the meicy of 
laiders and mine<laying submarines ” And it is not only the 
coast of India which is receivmg attention “Theie is the 
defence of Aden,” added the Fidd-Marshal, “which is the 
gate of India’s conrunumcataons with the West, also the 
defence of the oilfields m the Persian Gulf on which India 
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lai£rely depends Again, vfc have to provide for the defence 
ofBuima and Singapore, tiuougli which India receives much 
oil and olhci commodities, and Singapoie is becoming vital 
to the safety of the Empiie and of India in paiticnlar ” 

Nationalism is inherently militant, and Indian nationalism 
IS no exception The most outstandmg characteristic of the 
nationalist pohey in recent years has been the demand for 
the Indianization of the Indian Army So long ago as the 
time of Mr Tilak the claim was put forward that control of 
defence is essential foi self-government, and one of the mam 
planks of the nationalist paibes lu the central legislatuies has 
always been that India should have undei her own control 
adequate forces for the defence of hei coast and her fionticr 
It may, thcicfoie, be safely assumed that the first years of 
Home Rule will sec a steady expansion of India’s navy, 
owned and controlled by the Indian Government and man- 
ned jn an incieasmg degree by Indian peisonnd The 
tiaining centre which the Government has provided has 
already shown that India can produce, in time, officers for 
sucli a navy 

Impel lal pohey also requires that India should take a 
larger share in her own d^ence The total tonnage of Che 
Biitish Navy is still linuted by international agreements , and 
even when these come to lapse, the relative naval strength of 
Britain compared with that of other European powers will 
not grow very rapidly, if at all The time is long past when 
the Grand Fleet could come to the defence of the distant 
parts of the Empire Accordingly, naval defence has to be 
devolved to a large extent on the constituent members of the 
Empire India, moreover, occupies a special position The 
Indian Army is maintained as a weapon of Imperial defence 
and has in the past been available for service all over Asia 
and Aihca To ensure die mobihty of this army m the futuie, 
the Empire requires tliat India’s coasts and communications 
should be safe at all times 

In icgaid to the second question — ^the development of key 
industries in India — the experience of the Great War has 
taught bodi British and Indian authorities that without 
adequate mdustnal powei based on India the piosecution of 
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modem warfaie is impossible in the East Tlie Mesopo- 
tamian campaign demonstiated dus fact beyond doubt At 
that critical time die Biitish Army had to turn to the gieal 
Indian steel works of Tatas at Jamshedpur for its tiausport, 
spares, etc The intervening twenty years have brought 
immense progress in the mechamzation of waifore If at any 
time the Biitish Empire became involved in an eastern war, 
the industrial strength oi weakness of India might well be 
the deciding factor An iron and steel industiy ahendy 
exists , engmeenng and othci manufacturing ludustiics could 
be developed with the support of taiiffs oi subsidies This 
will liave to be done even ]£ die icsult should be unfavourable 
to Biitish trade widi India 

Changes tn Ceniral Asia 

Consideiable clianges have occuried also m the factors 
affecting die defence of India's land frontier Tlie Indian 
Army remains, of couise, the superb instrument for offence 
and defence which it has been for over half a century It has 
been strengthened by the reoigamzabon after the war and 
by the addition of a poweiful air arm The widcspicad 
suspicion that the new Indian legislature will follow the 
suicidal policy of attempting to reduce its strength or weaken 
Its morale is entirely unfounded Litde is heard nowadays 
of the old complaint that too large a propoition of the central 
revenues of India is devoted to military expenditure, recent 
developments on India's frontier have deprived that argu- 
ment of any force it might have had The demand is now 
for Indiamzation of the higher ranks and not foi a limitation 
of strength or equipment To some extent the Government 
of India has accepted the principle of Indiamzation , Indian 
military colleges have been estabhdied foi the traimng of 
ofnceis Popular efibrls are also being made for the creation 
of an Indian officci class The Sivayi Mihtary School in 
Poona which has the support of the Maratlia Ruhng Princes, 
and the Bonsia School orgamzed by Dr Moonje at Nagpur, 
are indications that Indian nationalism is not — m spite of 
Mahatma Gandhi— mdined to be pacifist The Govern- 
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mentis own scheme of earmarkmg eight umts for Indianiza- 
tion has been successful and the Indian Government of the 
future will doubtless uigc the extension of this scheme and 
the expansion of the temtonal forces organized after the 
hfontague-Ghclmsford lefoims 

Wliat has happened to tiansform the outlook of infoimed 
Indians towards the problems of defence^ Bnefiy, the 
political conditions across the borders voch sigmficantly 
changed in recent ycais The time-honoured British policy 
wab to keep a nng fence of buffer states around India 
Afghamstan, Smkiang, Tibet and Nepal British policy, 
wlulc not interfcnng in the affaiis of these countries, took 
caie to see that other European nations obtained no footing 
theie But this position has been undermined by various 
events since the Great Wai 

A^hamstan under King Amanullah broke loose from 
British tutelage and attempted to follow an independent 
foreign policy Amanullah looked in tuin to Moscow and to 
Delhi Great Biitain was patient , but when it become dear 
diat Afghan pohey might have a serious effect on the defence 
of India, tliat ambitious King discovered that the thionc of 
Kabul is proverbially difficult to sit upon Undei General 
Nadu Khan, who took advantage of the civil war to assume 
national leadcrslup and mount the throne as King Nadir 
Shah I, a moie xnodeiate policy was pursued But even so, 
Afghan independence was no longer an illusion Nadir 
Sliahj helped by his able and experienced brothers Haiihim 
Klian and Shah Wah Khan, set himself to reoi^amze the 
State Nadir feU a victim to a family vendetta, but his young 
son Zahu succeeded peacefully to the throne — a feat which 
was in itself a 1 emarkable indication of the great change that 
had come over Afghanisttan Only on one former occasion 
had succession been so uncontested When Habibullah was 
proclaimed King on the death of the gieat Abdur Kahman 
Zahir’s undisputed entliionement was even more remark- 
able as the embers of civil war had not yet died down and the 
new King was no more than a boy in his teens The ciedit 
for this achievement is undoubtedly due to Hashim Khan, 
the late King’s brother, who leabzed that a war of auccession 
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would ruin, his ambitious scheme of reform Duiin^f the past 
few years Ilashim Khan’s elFoils have been diicctcd to llic 
creation of a modem Stale m Alghamstan Ihe Army has 
been reorganized Schemes of mdusUialization have been 
taken m hand Trade and commerce have been icgulatcd 
New towns have been developed} and a scheme of national 
education has been set up Above all} Hashim Khan, who 
IS the virtual lulcr of llie country on behalf of his young 
nepheW} has been able to keep Afghamstan fice fiom the 
chaigc of being cithci pro-Russian 01 pio-Biitish Afgham- 
Stan 15} in fact, slowly but steadily becoming a modem Sute 
Given five years of peaceful evolution, that country, so long 
looked upon as a mei c buffer state, will become an important 
and independent factoi in Gential Asian politics 
The giadual rise of Afghanistan creates pioblcms foi the 
Indian Gcneial Staff to which it has not been accustomed 
Metalled roads, mobile columns, advance posts, tribal 
jirgahs and all the fanuhar paraphernalia of fhintici warfare 
have now to be replaced by preparations foi entirely modern 
waifaic Relations with Afghamstan are excellent and will 
doubtless continue to be so , but the mere existence of a rising 
and powerful military State on the frontier of India intro- 
duces new considerations into the problem of Indian defence 
Another senous problem is provided by the Russian 
frontiei which touches Gilgit in the Pamiis Under the 
Tsaiist idgime the Pamirs were only lightly held, and theie 
was no serious thieat to that port of the Indian frontiei But 
Soviet organization in Tuikistan, Bokhara, and other neigh- 
bouring areas has reached an efhacncy which makes Gilgit 
an important stiategic centre Railheads appioach the 
Pamus at inconvemently close range new motor joads sur- 
mount the Pamir mountain passes which until recently were 
only accessible to slow-moving camel caravans power 
stations, mimng and chemical industries have been estab- 
hdied air activity n intense and Soviet trade agents 
penetrate up to the Indian frontier Until last year Gilgit 
was garrisoned by the troops of the Maharajali of Kashmir 
and only the pohtical rdations of the trans-Indus Ghiefi who 
are under the sovereignty of the Ruler of Kashmir were 
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taken ovei by the Indian Government But last yeai the 
whole position was altered It was felt that the gainsomng 
of this fronlici and the aiiangements for its defence could no 
longer he left with safety to the limited lesources of Kashmir 
Alter protiactcd negotiations with the Kashmir Government 
Gilgit was taken ovei by the Government of India, the 
Maharajah preserving only his legal sovereignty ovei the 
area This has enabled the Indian Government to bring 
Gilgit witlun a umfied scheme of fiontier defence, and the 
military oi ganizaUon in this sector is now satisfoctonly assui ed 

Sinkiang (meaning the new Domimon) 01 Chinese 
Tuikestan, is tlic next among the neighbours of India to 
cause concern Political conditions m Sinkiang have iadic< 
ally changed duiing the past five years It had always been 
considered as an integral part of China, and duiing the days 
of the Ghmesc Empire it was directly governed by office: s 
appointed fiom Peking But the breakdown of die Ghmese 
central government aflci the revolution of xgia hsm had its 
repeicussions in the outlying piovmces The Governor of 
Sinlciang, Yang Tscng-hsian, made his province increasingly 
indq[icndent While he kept Russia at aim’s length, he 
refused also to accept orders from the various Chinese 
Governments at Kanton, Peking, and later, at Nanking 
Ifo was assassmated in igs8, and his successoi, Ghm Shu- 
jen, failed to maintain order In 1930 he tiied to obtain 
control of the semi-independent region of Haim, whose 
Frmce had just died The people of Hami promptly rose m 
revolt It happened that Ma Ghung-ying, a chi^ of the 
Tungans, was travdUng through Sinkiang Tlie Tungans 
are a powerful Moslem tribe in North-West China, they had 
been fighting in Kansu against the “Christian" General 
Feng Yu-haang Ma Ghung-ymg led Jus army into Sinkiang 
to suppoit his brother Moslems of Kami The Sinkiang 
Government called in a foice of local “white" Russian 
merccnaiies, but was partially dislodged 

In 1931 the Governor concluded a commeicial agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, as a result of which he seems to 
have received some war material Whether Moscow 
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actually sent troops and aeroplanes, as Mr Peter Fleming 
asseits in Mws from Tartary ^ remains a mystciy At any 
rale, the revolt was not suppressed until 1933, when a stiong 
force of Mancliurian troops, expelled fiom Manchuria by 
the Japanese and tianspoited to the Northern bordei of 
Sinkiang via tlie Sibciian railway by aiiangemcnt between 
Nanking and Moscow, aiiivcd in the piovincc Al a guess, 
one can assume that Nanking had as much inteicsl in icstor- 
ing Chinese authority ovci Sinkiang, as Moscow hod in 
preventing the Tungans from Kansu, who might at any 
time come under Japanese control, fiom establislung them- 
selves in the province 

The Manchurians quickly icstorcd order ovci tlic gi eater 
Xiait of Sinkiang They deposed Goveinoi Chin Shu-jen, 
putting in his place n Manchiuian officer who had been sent 
to Smkiang a ycai to two eaihei as a repesentative of tlie 
Chinese Geneial Staff General Sheng Shi-tsai Faily in 
1934 General Sheng's troops diove the Tungans out of 
Southern Sinkiang to the oases of Yarkand and Kiiotan 
Ma Chung-ying lied acioss the border to the Soviet Union, 
where he has been ever since, his half brother Ma Ho-san 
remains at the head of some 30,000 Tungans on the bordcis 
of India and Tibet 

At presrait Smkiang is ruled by a Manchurian faction 
under the Governor, Genei al S heng As a result of seventeen 
ycais of independent pohey under the late Goveinoi Yang, 
relations with Nanking are not too friendly On the othci 
hand, relations with Soviet Russia are appaiently rathci 
intimate, and there aie rumours of an alhance Mi Peter 
Fleming, who crossed a pait of Smkiang m 1935, repoited 
that "the piovince is, in fact, lun from Moscow The 
Russians have their adviseis in every Government depart- 
ment their agents hold every key position in the State ** 
Mr Fleming may be right, but his charming book contains 
no evidence to support Ins sweeping assertions Anotlier 
British observer has smee been in Smkiang Sir Eric Teich- 
man, Counsellor of the Bntish Legation m Peking It is his 
report that I have followed here He seems to have failed 

completely to discover Mr Fleming’s hordes of Russian 
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idviscjrs” , he did say, however, that Soviet influence in 
Sinkiang is incicasing, laigely because trade with Soviet 
teiriLoiy, especially since tlic consti action of a lailway along 
tlie hxinticr, is iar casiei than ti ade with either India or Gluna , 

Whatever the degree of Soviet influence in Sinliang, tlieie 
IS no doubt that it exists Tlie province is no longer a 1 emote 
part of Cluna but an outpost, potential or actual, of Soviet 
Russia, and the strong politrcal influence wludi Great 
Britain has exercised there at least since 1 876 has been under- 
mined or wiped out Another section of the img fence 
protecting India has been breached 

The reactions of Russian influence in Sinkiang on Indian 
policy aie dilRcult to forecast No danger to India’s defence 
from that side need be feared, because a tremendous 
mountain range divides the two count! les But Sinkiang is 
the dooi to Tibet, and tlie pohtical conditions in ^at 
mysterious country may take a sudden and surprising turn 
in die next few years 

Land of the Lamas 

Tibet, nine times as large as England, is inhabited by three 
million people Suiiounded by India and China, the 
mountamous country is probably the most secluded in the 
world It IS ruled by Buddhist priests, of whom the Dalai 
Lama is tlie highest and the Tashi (or Fanchen) Lama the 
second m rank, both in spiritual and temporal government 

Until 191a, when the Chinese Empire collapsed, Tibet 
acknowledged Chma’s suzerainty At the first news of the 
revolution die Chinese agents were expelled, and Tibet has 
since been virtually independent In 1935 the Tashi Lama 
fell out with the Dalai Lama and went into exile m China 
In December 1933 die Dalai Lama died Tibet has since 
been without either of its two traditional leaders, and a 
Regency Council caiiies on the government A year after 
the death of the highest dignitary a search began, according 
to custom, for the diild into whose body the spirit of the 
Dalai Lama has been icincarnated Lately the Regent and 
the Tashi Lama have each discovered a child who might be 
the future luler of Tibet, but meanwhile pohtical conditions 
remain unstable 
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For neaily two yeais the Tashi Lama— who, as ihc second 
incarnate Buddha, has the final woid in the sclcclion of the 
divine baby — ^has made repealed starts on Ins journey home 
In June 1936 he readied tlie noitli-casLcin holders of Tibet 
escorted by 300—01, according to some reports, by 3000— 
Chinese soldiers and a suite of Gluiicse olficials A Chinese 
Commissioner, Mi Chao Sliou-yu, has been appointed to 
accompany die Tashi Lama to Lliasa The Regency Council, 
feaiing a Glunesc attempt to ic-cstabhsh the formci suzer- 
ainty, lias so fai refused to admit tlie Tashi Lama’s ictmuc, 
while he himself has refused to leave them bclimd The 
Tibetans are anxious to get the Taslu Lama back, because his 
presence is of the utmost spiritual impoitance to tlicm Be- 
sides, he lias a very large following 111 the coiintiy Ksclf But 
His Serenity is prepared to return only on his own con- 
ditions, and those conditions, it is suspected, involve a 
leversal of die late Dalai Lama's policy of cxcluchng Glunesc 
mfiucnce fiom Tibet Negotiations are proceeding, but at 
die time of writing no agreement has been reached 

There has undoubtedly been an increase of Chinese 
influence in Tibet since the death of the Dalai Lama Tlie 
return of the Tashi Lama, whidi cannot be postponed 
indefinitely, wiU greatly stiengthen diis tendency Hosv fox 
the Biibsh Government will tdeiate the re-establish ment of 
Chinese authoiity in Tibet cannot be foicsecn with any 
certainty Without di awing condusions eithci way, wc 
may mention that a British pohlical official fiom Northcin 
India has recently visited Lhasa at the invitation of the 
Tibetan Government It is, however, deai that if theie were 
any possibility of Japanese or Russian pcneliation, the in- 
terests of India would demand a strengUicnuig of Chinese 
influence m Tibet rather than allowing anodicr cockpit of 
Sovict-Japanese rivalry to be created 

So fill the Soviet au^onties have leil: Tibet scveiely alone 
But with Soviet influence established in Sinkiang^ — ^ivith the 
reservation, though, that the hostile Tungans still hold the 
areas dividing Sinkiang from Tibet — and with Japanese 
influence deepening in Inner Mongolia, this pohey may well 
change before long Mongolia and Tibet have very close 
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Spiritual relations The monastic organization of both 
countries is intimately connected, and as there is no clear 
separation between Qiurcli and State, what is merely a 
spiritual bond to-day may be converted into a pohtical 
influence to-moirow Sigmficantly enough, Japan has begun 
to take a keen interest in Lamaist theology Some time, in 
1935 ^ party of Buddhist pnests fiom Inner Mongolia was 
invited to Tokyo, where a school of Lamaism has since been 
established If this policy is successfully pursued, Tibet 
cannot foi long lemain outside the spheic of Japanese 
intrigue Neithei India noi the Soviets could remain 
indifferent to Japanese penetration in that quarter, and if the 
present trend of events continues, Tibet will in the next few 
years assume an impoiCance in inteinational affairs which 
it has nevei enjoyed befoie 

K^^StaU of Nepal 

Such a development will bung to the mtei national stage 
anoUiLi secluded State Nepal From the pomt of view of 
India, Nepal holds the key position in case of trouble in what 
may be called Innei Asia This independent Hmdu King- 
dom, which preseived its international standing when more 
poweiful InduLiL Slates disappcaied fiom the map, owes its 
present importance to the far-sighted policy of the late 
Maharajah Ghandia Shamsher Jung The form of govern- 
ment in Nepal may best be compared with the Japanese 
Shogunate From the time of the great Jung Bahadur who 
came to power in the forties of the last century with the 
nominal tide of Prune Mmistei, the Kings of Nepal have 
been relegated, hke the Mikados under the Shogunate, to 
their inner palace to be worshipped almoot as deities by then 
people All political power is held by the hereditary Pnme 
Ministei who carnes the courtesy tide of Mahaiajah 
Succession to this post is stnctly regulated by a Succession 
Roll m whidi the members of Fume Ministerial family 
appeal in order of senioi ity All leading appointments m the 
military, civil, and pohtical services are hdd by the members 
of this family, the eldest being the Prime Mimster and the 
next senior member being the Gommander-in-Ghief 
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Jung Bahadul, who established this system of militaiy 
dictatorslup, also laid down the main lines of the future 
policy of Nepal Jung Bahadui foresaw tliat the inde- 
pendence of Nepal depended on thi ee facloi s ( i ) Fi lendsliip 
with the British Empue, (2) Exclusion of foicign influence 
from Tibet, keeping that country militarily weak, and 
(3) Preservation of the mihtary chaiacler of die Guikha 
(Nepal) State His successois ncvci departed fiom these tlncc 
carding points of policy, but its full dcvclopn^cnt was left 
to Maharajali Cliandra Shamsher, who for a pciiod of 
twenty-five years guided Uic destiny of the Himalayan King- 
dom Ghandia Shamsher was undoubtedly one of (he most 
remarkable statesmen ^at Asia has produced in recent tunes 
He was in many ways the piototype of Kamal Atatilrk or 
Raza Shah, but he enjoyed even gieatei power than these 
diclatois Towaids Biitain, as he himsdf declared m a 
famous speech, "Nepal has no policy, only friendship ” The 
only crisis in his rtSgimc came when Lord Gurzon, against the 
advice of the Imperial Government, decided on the Tibetan 
expedition and Su Fiancis Younghusband marclied at the 
head of an Ang^o-Indian force to the veiled city of Lhasa 
The establishment of a British protectoiate over Tibet would 
have encircled Nepal and would, m time, have reduced that 
kingdom to the position of an Indian State Naturally 
Ghandra Shamsher opposed tins pohey with all lus mfiucnce, 
and when Lord Morley oidcred the withdrawal of the British 
force from Tibet, he heaved a sigU of relief During the 
Great War, Nepal stood sohdly by Britain, and her Guikha 
wairiors — always an impoitant section of the Indian Army — 
joined up in laige numbers Gliandia's brother and succes- 
sor, Bhim Shamsher, was an equally able ruler, and the 
present Piimc Minister, Joddha Shamsher — the last of this 
outstanding trio of brothers — ^has been able, by purging the 
State of rebclhous elements, to carry on the policy of Nepal 
with unvarying success 

This cxtraoidinary military oligarchy has its face turned 
towards Inner Asia So far as the British Empire is con- 
cerned, It has "only fiiendship" A close study of British 
Indian history has taught the rulers of Nepal that their future, 
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at least foi many years to come^ does not lie in tlie fertile 
plains of Hindustan The influence of Nepalese policy is 
theicFoie felt more in Tibet than m Delhi 01 London And 
if events in Iihasa take a turn which the Nepalese consider 
detrimental to their intcicsts, much may be heard again ot 
the valour of the Gurkhas and tlie political foresight of the 
Rana family 

Whiiker India? 

Two facts emerge from this brief suivey of the situation in 
and around India Fiisllyj it is deal that the internal and 
external political conditions of India aie undergoing lapid 
cliangcsj and diat tlic peaceful atmospheie of to-day may in 
the next few years become suichaiged with highly explosive 
matciial The nng fence with which a century of British 
pohey has surrounded Indii is no longer effective either on 
the sea coast or on the land frontier Great military and 
naval poweis have piojccted their arms to within stnkmg 
distance of India’s centies of Uadc and defence Secondly, 
the change in India’s internal political conditions, far from 
weakening her military strength, is likely to increase it in 
vaiious ways Poweis which are awaiting the breakdown of 
British lulc in India and the weakening of India’s defensive 
power as a result of the new reforms are miscalculating pro- 
foundly Foi, apart flom the exdusiou of external aflairs and 
defence from popular contiol, there is also another most 
important factor which is usually left out of account the 
aggressive nationalism of the Indian people, which will claim 
a place in the Asiatic suu and will theiefibre stiam every 
nerve to mamtain the nuhtary strength and the political 
miluence which the Indian Empne now enjoys Revolu- 
tionary tendencies gam exaggerated impoitance in the days 
of national stiuggle, but in the utilization of power, once 
aclueved, the revolutionary finds his normal level India 
undci her new Government will undoubtedly be an effective 
instrument of peace m Middle and Inner Asia * 

*Thc refuan] of Congress to form governments in the six provinces in 
which the p'lrty gained m\iontiea m the March elections has somewhat 
hampered the smooth beginnuig of the new rtoimo But »uoh difficulties arc 
inherent in the pnrlinmentcirjr ^atem, and mdia’s progress towards con 
structive self govemnnent is unhkely to be bnulked ^ the difficulties and 
delays of tlio initial atagea 
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JAPAN IN THE ASCENDANT 
Ftank&isUm Monster 

EIGHTY YEARS AGO the gates of Japan wcic foicccl 
open by the “black slups” of the Ameiican navy under 
Commodore Perry 

The httlc Island Empire had hved in iigid isolation foi 
more tlian two hundred years Undci the Tokuguwa 
Shogunate— a fore-iunnci of modern dictatoiships^ 
Japanese citi/cns were forbidden on pain of death to travel 
abroad or tiade mdi foiagners Ship-bmldmg, apait from 
small iishing-vessclsj was a criminal olfencG At the naval 
college at Kurc they exhibit a wooden “submarine” which 
was bmlt i6o years ago for scciet tnps abroad A doublo 
bottomed dugout propdlcd by four pairs of oars through 
openmgs slopped with leather^ and provided fore and ^ 
with ladders foi diving and using, the httle boat is striking 
evidence of Japanese seclusion in the period preceding the 
impact of the West 

Once brought into touch with Western ideas, the Japanese 
proved eagei pupils In two generations they built up a 
formidable naval and mihtary forccj and began to expand 
The Western Powers had by that time entrenched themselves 
in Cluna They were alaimed at tlie gi owing pressuic of 
the Russian Empire on Nortli China) and welcomed the 
rise of a strong Japan as a counterweight to Russia Great 
Entain, Russia's traditional foe, took a leading pait in sup- 
porting Japan In igoa an Anglo-Japanese treaty was 
concluded wlucli shoitly afterwards broadened into a 
mihtary olhancc Two years later came the Russo-Japanese 
War, in which Japan, aided by the Western Powers, defeated 
the mighty Empire of the Tiars 

MS 
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Japan was now set on the path of Impcnal expansion 
Slie had alieady annexed a nuxnbei of islands in the ’seven- 
ties, in 1895 she conquered the island of Formosa oif the 
Chinese coast, in 1905 she leased the Southern half of 
Sakhahn from Russia and obtained important concessions 
in Manchuria Five years later she annexed Korea, a 
peninsula of the Chinese mainland adjoining Manchuiia 
All the time the population of Japan proper, which had 
lemained unchanged at about twenty-six milhons firom the 
time of the first census in 1731 to 1840, grew rapidly It 
was thiity-thiee imUions m 1873, forty millions in i88g, 
fifty millions in 1909 

Until she was torced to open trade with the West, Japan 
had lived as an isolated country with a nummum of agricul- 
tui e and industiy Though some industries, or rather crafts, 
had reached a high standard of quality — ^tlie Portuguese, 
three hundred years ago, bought swords, spears, iron nails, 
porcelain and lacquer ware from Japan — ^the output was 
usually distributed only within a nairow radius With the 
fiill of the Shoguns and the restoiation of the Emperor Meji 
to effective powei 111 1868, the economic abihties of the 
nation obtained fiee play By the turn of the century Japan 
was well on the road to industiiahzation 
Tlic World War gave Japanese industry and hade un- 
dreamt-of opportumties The Western Powers needed all 
that Japan could produce, and m addition left the Chinese 
market vndt open to Japanese expoits Industrial centres 
sprang up and grew swiftly, drawing milhons of landless 
peasants into the towns Industry in turn invaded the 
countryside roads were constructed, electrical power was 
carried into the smallest village, and home industries spread 
far and wide In an incredibly shoit tune Japan became an 
industiial country dependent on foreign trade for the sus- 
tenance of a lapidly growing population 
Apart from its ^ect on Japanese industrialization, the 
World Wai brought Japan two important advantages first, 
she obtained possession, under a League Mandate, of the 
foimerly German islands m the Southern Pacific which 
block the U S loute to the Phihppines and China, and 
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alternatively provide a tempting jumping-off ground for the 
penetration of die Southern Faafic Secondly, Japan ob- 
tained a vutual cconoixuc protectorate over Manchuria 

At die Washington Conference in 19a i Japan claimed foi 
the fiist time die status oi a majoi navd Power Her 
position wab rccognircd by die “naval ratio’* of 5-5-3 for 
the fleets of Great Britain, die United States and Japan , 
a piopoition calculated to give Japan actual superiority 
ovci such forces as tlie other powers could spare for the 
Western Pacific The existing terntonal status in the Fai 
East was affirmed by the Nine-Powci Treaty, which pioved 
no more durable than any othei treaty signed after die 
World War 

In the decade that followed the Washington Goiifeiencc 
Japan grew moie and more restive in hei relations with 
forcign'powcrs It became clear diat she was out to dominate 
China, and die chaotic conditions lesulting from the endless 
civil wars of die Chinese piesented a tempting oppoilunity 
for intervention Spuned on by the prospect of easy victory 
and the gi owing piessurc of domestic pioblexns, the Japanese 
wcic mcieasingly swayed by imperiahst ambitions The 
army, in the hands of a faction of extreme nationahsts led 
by General Araki, gradually gamed control over national 
pohcies Democratic institutions were too recent in Japan 
to hold their own against mihtarism Time and again the 
extiemists of the army took the bit between their teeth 
and committed the Govcinment to aggiessive ventures in 
China 

At the London Naval Gonfcience in 1930 Japan claimed 
the right to bmld a navy seventy per cent as laigc as tiiose 
of cidier Britain 01 the Umted States With the utmost 
difficulty her delegates were persuaded to accept once again 
the Waslnngton latio of 5-5-3, but the surrender met with 
fierce opposition in Japan As a direct consequence, two 
successive Prime Minialeis, Mi Hamagucbi and Mr 
Inukai, were assassinated by young “patriots” These 
muidcrs signalized the doom of parliamentarism and the 
ascendancy of the army 

In 1931 the Frankenstein monster which the Western 
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Poweis had hopefully created began to turn ag&inst its 
makers 


The Japanese Sekm 

The “Mukden incident” of 1931, which gave the signal 
foi ihc Japanese advance on China> changed the hisloiy of 
the world The conquest of Manchuria winch aiosc fiom 
it proved to be tlie first instalment of a compicliensive 
Japanese plan to subjugate China and dnve llie Western 
Powers out of the Pacific Dm mg the five succeeding years 
the Japanese aimy, dragging with it a leluctant home 
Government, set up tlie puppet state of Mancliukuo, invaded 
the piovmce of Jcliol and parts of Innei Mongoha, and 
forced a laige area of Noi th China to accept viitual Japanese 
contiol Direct action was supplemented by sliong pressuie 
on the Cential Government at Nanking, which, deserted 
by the League of Nations, could do no moic than soften the 
impact of die Japanese advance by diplomatic manceuviing 
In Apiil 1934 Japan came into the open with a declara- 
tion which has since become known as the Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine It was to the effect that Japan regaidcd heiself 
as responsible foi the “maintenance of peace” in Eastern 
Asia, and would brook no interfeiencein Chinese affairs from 
other powers About the same time Japan began to demand 
naval paiity with Britain and the Umled States, a claim 
which eventually led to her withdiawal from the London 
Naval Conference of 1936, after which she consideied heisclf 
free to build as large a navy as she thought fit 
Dunng die experimental stage immediately followmg the 
conquest of Manchuna it seemed as if further Japanese 
^sigfus were piinapally diiected towards die West and 
NOTth— in other words, against the Soviet Union Russia 
Imd meekly yielded to the Japanese in Manchuria, although 
the conquest deprived hci of a valuable outlet to the sea and 
exposed her maritime piovinces to immediate danger It 
was b^cved ^no doubt coircctly — ^Uiat tlie Japanese in- 
tended to try agam wheie tliey had so easily succeeded 
But by the time Japan had consolidated her position up to 
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the. Soviet frontieis the Russian foiccs in. the Far East had 
been increased to such an extent that any fuitlier advance 
was certain to involve Japan in wai on U\c largest scale 
Once this piosjiecl became clear beyond doubt, Japan 
tuincd soutliwaid She is now engaged in a many-sided 
campaign of expansion which is bound to lead cithci to a 
vehement clash with the olhci Pacific poweis or to Japan’s 
own downfall 

Disregarding tlic more advanced claims of Japanese 
nationalist writers, who envisage, in vaingloiious lamblings 
not unlike Hcri Hitler’s il/stn Kampf^ tlie "libciation” of nil 
Asia, and ultimately of llic whole world, under Japanese 
leadership, tlie outlines of Japan’s Imperial vision can be 
safely deuced from responsible statements and actions 
already taken Bioadly speaking, tlierc are four distinct 
ways of approach, each pursued independently of the otlicra 
but all serving the same end 

Via Mongolia 

I The arn^^s plan of closing tlie inland gates of Gluna 
towards Central Asia, by extending Japanese control fiom 
Manchuria through Mongolia to Sinkiang and possibly to 
Tibet, thus driving a wedge between China and the Soviet 
Umon Japanese strategists aie convinced diat the whole 
of China will fall under Japanese control as soon os it is 
iiimly encircled 

The military domination of North China, at any late, 
depends on a solid hold on Mongolia “In order to conquei 
China, we must fiist conquer Mancliuna and Mongolia,” 
says the celebrated Memorial of General Tanaka, and 
tliough Japanese authoiities have denounced tins document 
as a forgery. General Aiaki in his book Problems qf Japan tn 
the Showa Era states fianUy that the establishment of Japanese 
authority in both Manchuria and Mongoha is an essential 
condition for the fulfilment of Japan’s design He predicts 
that tlie advance into Mongolia might prove more difficult 
than that into Manchuria, but declares that “Whatever the 
obstacle resisting the progress of the imperial idea, iC must 
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be destroyed Although Soviet Russia had gradually 
gained control of Outer Mongolia, it was expected that tliey 
would yield to Japanese pressure as they had done in 
Manchuria As it turned out, they did not yield, and Japan 
was compelled to take the more precarious load through 
Innei Mongoha, whicli afibids only a tlun strategic cover for 
North China 

Russo-Japanese nvalry in Mongoha has existed smee the 
beginning of the century The Russians weie first on the 
scene their overland trade-route to Gluna ran across 
Mongohan territory Mongoha was then, as it is now, in 
dicory a part of China, though the Mongol Fnnccs never 
entiidy recognized Chinese sovereignty The Sino-Russian 
Treaty of 1881 had affirmed Russia's mteicsL in Mongoha, 
and thirty ycais later Russia concluded a separate treaty 
with Outer Mongolia, which had grown more and moic 
independent of China, wlule Inner Mongolia became moie 
directly subject to Chinese administration 

Soon after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904/05 Japan 
began to asseit her interest m Mongoha By the tieaty of 
igjo Japan and Russia undertook to lespect each other's 
spccid interests in “Mongohan territory’* The lerritoiy 
referred to was intentionally left undefined, as there are 
Mongols in Manchuria as well as in Inner and Outer Mon 
golia An attempt at definition was made in igis, but has 
never been taken seriously 

Japanese plans for the penetration of all Mongoha were 
revived m 1917, when the matter was raised in the famous 
twenty-one demands to China In the succeeding years the 
Japanese pursued their objectives mainly by incitmg the 
Princes of Inner Mongolia to organize an all-Mongolian 
movement for autonomy They were fhisUated in Outer 
Mongoha by Soviet Russia, which intervened to put down 
the fantastic reign of terror of the “White" Russian Baron 
Ungem-Steinberg After a senes of local revolts, a “Mongol 
People's Republic" was set up in Outer Mongolia, and 
gradually the Soviet Union established complete though 
unobtrusive control of the new State 

* Paajit Affam, March 1936 
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The legal position is now that the Soviet Government 
recognizes the sovereignty of China over Outer Mongoha 
while the Government of Outer Mongoha does not recog- 
nize It A mihtaiy alhance between the Soviet Umon and 
Outer Mongoha has actually existed since igai, as the 
Japanese Ambavsador in Moscow was ollicially informed on 
Apiil istj 1936 Tins agreement had continued for fifteen, 
years without bemg stated in writing, but when a senes of 
obviously intentional fiontici violations on the part of tlic 
Japanese made it clcai that Japan was activdy picssing 
towards Outer Mongoha, a Protocol defining the alliance 
was signed in Ulan-Batoi (the capital of Outei Mongolia) 
on March lath, 1936 A few days earher, on Maich isl, 
M Stalin had publicly declared that “if Japan should 
ventuie to attach the Mongohan People’s Rcpiibhc and 
cncroacli upon its independence, we will help that Republic 
just as we helped it in igai” That statement, with tlic 
Protocol which followed it, meant that tlic Soviet Umon was 
prepared to go to war if Japan attacked Outer Mongoha 

I he chief reason for this Soviet attitude hes in the fact 
that in a war between Japan and the Soviet Umon the 
Japanese foiccs could outflank tlie Red Army through 
Outei Mongolia and at the same time strike at the industrial 
centres and food leseives around Lake Baikal The Russian 
defences along the Sovict-Mancliukuo frontiei are considered 
to be almost impenetrable Presumably a stalemate would 
anse here soon ^er the outbreak of Iiostilities In that case 
Outer Mongoha seems to offer to Japan a reasonable pros- 
pect of forcing a decision , and it is obvious that the prospect 
would be far better if she seemed control of this “Belgium 
of the nect War** in peace-time 

However, as soon as Moscow dcclaied its intention to 
resist, the Japanese abandoned their pressure on Outer 
Mongoha The minoi attacks duiing 1935 were in fact 
intended merely to lest the extent of Soviet patience The 
prompt withdiawal aftei Stalin’s declaration is a sign that 
Japan has at least postponed the conflict with the Soviet 
Umon which a few years ago appeared to be imminent 

The landward encirclement of China must now proceed 
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Via Innei Mongolia, parts of whicli— Jcliol, and sections of 
Ghalxar and Siuyuan — have already come undei Japanese 
control Jehol was occupied outright and annexed to Man- 
cliukuo In tlic oihci provinces Japan is advancing partly 
by nuUtary outposts and partly through her influence on 
Prince Te Wang, tlie leader of an independence movement 
in Inner Mongolia At one time tlie Japanese laid plans foi 
the reunion of the Mongol people, of v/hom some a, 000,000 
hve in Manchukuo and i, 850, 000 m Inner Mongolia Even 
witdiout the adherence of Outei Mongoha tins movement 
would have brought solid advantages to Japan But the 
Mongols aie nomads, unused and unsuited to national 
unity Though some of their Princes have accepted Japanese 
“advice”, the masses have become suspiaous and obstructive 
Progress has been vci y slow, and there ai e frequent setbacks 
Nevertheless the Japanese are confident that they will soon 
subjugate the whole of Inner Mongoha, and if they decide 
to use rmhlaiy force theic will be little to stop them 

In Sinkiaiig, or Chinese Turkestan, the Japanese have 
long attempted to obtain a footing, but have been baulked by 
Russia Fox some ycais the Sinkiang Government has been 
in dose touch with the boviet Union, which has gained a 
promment place in the tiade and pohey of the country 
Whether or not the lumouis of a militaiy alliance between 
Smkiang and Soviet Russia aie tiue, it seems quite certain 
that Russia would not tolerate any Japanese inteivenbon in 
the provmce The help given by Moscow to the Smkiang 
Government in the suppression of the Tungan levolt may 
well have been prompted by the fear that the Tungans, 
whose home is in Kansu, might be used by the Japanese to 
gain contiol of Smkiang if Kansu should fall into Japanese 
hands 

It will be seen that the plan of the Japanese army theoiists 
IS bound to meet with increasing difiiculUes as it is earned 
southwaid from Manchukuo But it should also be leabzed 
that this plan, with periodic adjustments, has existed for 
ovei thirty years The Japanese have shown themselves 
capable of waiting on opportunity Time, they beheve, is 
with them They have always ai^eved their gieatest sue- 
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cesses at moments when the attention of tlic other Powcis 
was diverted by war or internal difTicuUics 

Among otiici possibilities tliey might well foresee a 
European wai in which the Soviet Union would be compelled 
to light foi Its life to wai d off a Gei man attack The German- 
Japanese agi cement of Novembci 1936, even if taken at its 
face value as an aiiangcmcnt foi "tlie cxcliaugc of informa- 
tion on the activities of the Commumst Inlcinational”, 
cleaily suggests that the usefulness of conceited action is 
fully icalizcd in Eeilin and Tokio 

There arc plenty of opportunities for cai lying on the 
“impenal idea” without offending the Soviets Having 
consolidated their position in Manchukuo and secured 
partial control of Innei Mongoha, the Japanese can calmly 
proceed to leap the harvest of their stiatcgic move Noith 
China hes open to then grasp Whcthci they proceed by 
conquest of indirect control, nothing seems likdy to prevent 
them fiom establishing tlicir influence m the vast aiea of the 
Northern Chinese provinces, which, with the territories 
already subdued, form a great potential source of those raw 
materials in winch Japan herself is most deficient, and an 
immense market for the products of Japanese industncs 

South Pacife 

11 The navy's plan of developing Japan's position m the 
Southern Pacific, which merges witli a sclicmc for the sea- 
wazd enciidcment of China The fiist half of this pio- 
gramme may be illusliated by a statement of lacutenant- 
Coramandci Tamemoto, the Paymaster-m-Chief of the 
Japanese navy {Toho Ketzatj October 1935) “Those who 
complain of shoitagc of Japan's natuial resources arc 
shortsighted They should reahze that there exist in East 
Asia and the South Sea Islands immense resouices which 
are all withm economic reach of Japan Considered thus, 
Japan is richer m natural resources than Bntain or the 
United States But in ordei to tiansfoim potential wealth 
into reahty we must have a navy powerful enough to com- 
mand the seas ” 

About the same time, Mr Machida, then Mimster of 
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Gommcrcc and Industry, stated in a newspaper article 
“The establislunent of economic coUaboration with both 
Manchukuo and China will ultimately give Japan the 
necessary raw mateiials foi hci industries But in addition 
to this wc must advance into the Southern Pacific The 
Pacific Islands are of great importance to Japan from both 
the economic and the military point of view It is only 
when economic collaboration lias been extended to the 
Pacific Islands that Japan’s industnes will be able to develop 
without impoiting raw materials from the West” Mi 
Machida, incidentally, is the leader of the Minseito paity, 
which IS generally regarded as Liberal 

Again, Vicc>Admiral Sankichi Takahashi, as Commander 
of the combined fleet, stated in a speech at Osaka “Japan’s 
economic advance abroad has hitherto been concentrated 
upon Manchukuo This advance should now be t<nimnated 
and a new course set towards the South, with eithei Formosa 
or the mandated South Sea Islands as a foothold In such a 
case, the cruising radius of the Japanese navy will have to 
be rapidly expanded as far as New Guinea, Borneo, and 
Celebes Our navy has been formed with a view to national 
defence only, while die United States navy is foimed with a 
view to protecting and expanding Ametican trade After 
the breakdown of the London Naval Gonfeience, the 
Japanese Navy will have to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the protection of Japan’s future trade develop- 
ment ” 

The “southward advance’’ has been ushered in by the 
appointment of a naval Governor of Formosa and by an 
ambitious plan for the opening up of both Formosa and the 
mandated islands in the Southern Pacific Japanese emigia- 
tion to these islands is to be organized on a large scale, 
harbours, roads, and local mdustries are to be developed, 
wireless and air commumcation with Japan is to be im- 
proved At the same time, signs of mcreased Japanese 
activity in the Fhihppmes, in Siam, and in the Dutch East 
Indies have been noticeable for the past year or two 
Private commercial interests have combmed with official 
and semi-official authonties in a determined trade drive in 
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these regions True to piecedcnt, tiade i& followed by emi- 
grants and pohtica] prcssuie 

An intensive propaganda campaign is piocecding in 
Japan with the object of evoking support foi tlit Japanese 
^'mission” in the Southern Pacific It is not unusual in 
these days to find extiavagant st«itemcnts like that of the 
Chairman of the Japanese Siam Society^ Mr Yada ‘*TUe 
world situation is constantly changing It is highly doublEul 
how long Holland can retain her possessions in die East 
Indies, which are more than sixty times as laigc as hei 
homeland and which she continues to exploit to lici advan- 
tage It IS also unceitain how long India will remain a 
Biitish possession When we consider these prospects we 
aie convinced that Japan must make her way southward, 
and theie is no time to be lost In the course of oui soutli- 
ward expansion we meet Siam, a countiy as large as Ger- 
many and Fiance taken togethci, capable of producing 
immense quantities of raw materials and Ihcndly disposed 
towaids Japan ** 

It IS true that since the revolution of igga Siam has begun 
to look more than previously to Japan for advice as well as 
for commercial supplies During the past two years there 
has been a lively exchange of students, professors, naval 
cadets, and cxpeits of various kinds Siamese ofHceis, who 
used to be sent to Germany for special training, arc now 
being sent to Japan Important ordeis foi lailway malcnal, 
warships, etc , have been placed in Japan As Siam is fast 
becoming an important junction of Eastern an routes, and 
Its dommation by Japan would shoit-circuit Singapore just 
as the Italian conquest of Abyssmia has short-circuited 
Aden, the progress of Japanese penetration of Siam will be 
watched with some excitement So far the actual achieve- 
ment is modest There are less than 300 Japanese in Siam 
against 2,500,000 Chinese The much-discussed plan for 
cutting a canal through tlic isthmus of Kra on the Malay 
Peninsula, 700 miles above Singapore, has not gone beyond 
the stage of general talk, as long as Great Britain holds 
Singapore the canal is unhkely to be cut Even so, the 
Japanese arc gradually gaming a foothold in Siam which, 
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moderately stated, gieatly increases their interests in the 
Southern Pacific In tlie far cbst2ince, beyond the rich crop of 
British and Dutch islands, loom Austtalia and New Zealand 

As for die second puzpose of the ^^soulhivard advance’*, 
the seaward encii clement of China, Japanese pohey has long 
been particularly active in the South-West Chinese pro- 
vinces of Kwangsi, Kwangtung, and Fukien The repeated 
revolts of these pi evinces against the audioiity of the central 
Chinese Government at Nanking weie undoubtedly sup- 
ported by Japan, if only by the supply of arms to die rebels 
And Japan has made great efforts to promote trade, to settle 
emigrants from Foimosa, and to gam political influence 
Plere again progress has been slow The Fukien revolt was 
crushed by Nanking troops, and the attempt of the South- 
Western provinces in the summer of 1936 to defy Nanking’s 
authonty was foiled without a shot being fired The latest 
South-Western levolt, which was financial lathei than 
political in origm, actually resulted in an extension of the 
Central Government’s authonty over provinces pieviously 
luled by die semi-autonomous Canton Government Japan, 
howcvei, 18 accustomed to reverses and knows how to attain 
hei ends by devious methods 

The Japanese navy already dominates the waters of the 
China coast If it continues to stiengthen its hold on 
Shanghai and the Treaty ports to the South, naval strategists 
may well look forward to a time when Japan will be capable 
of blockading the maritime gates of China From the sea- 
ports the Japanese navy could penetrate inland to the river 
ports wluch are the nerve-centres of Chinese commerce 

The southward drive is bringing Japan into direct con- 
flict with the established interests of Great Britain and the 
Umted States Until a few years ago there was something 
like a tacit understanding between Britain and Japan which, 
as It were, partitioned China into a Northern, Japanese, 
and a Southern, British sphere of mfluence It was con- 
sidered unlikely that Japan would iisk the diplomatic 
isolation which was certain to lesult if she attacked Soviet 
Russian, Amciican and Biituh mteiests simultaneously 
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These predictions have been proved false, partly because 
the rapid giowlh of Soviet miUtary strength prohibited any 
further Japanese advance into Siberia and Outer Mongolia , 
and paidy because Manchuria, though invaluable strategi- 
cally, turned out a disappointment in the economic sphcie 
The conquest of Mandiuiia did little to relieve the picssurc 
of over-population and the needs of industiy in Japan It 
was imperative to find new outlets 

The convement idea of a tacit partition of Cluna into 
British and Japanese “zones’* finaJly collapsed when the 
Japanese Goveinmcnt curtly refused to listen to the pio- 
posals for co-opeiation made by Sir Ficdciick Lcidi-Ross, 
the British Government’s chief economic adviser, when he 
visited Tokyo m 1935 

As foi Amciica, she is inteiestcd in East Asia not only 
through hci trade with China, but moie directly by the 
possession of the Philippine Islands Amenca was late in 
becoming an Asiatic Powei It was only in i8g8 that she 
gained hei first outpost m the Pacific by die annexation of 
the Hawauan Islands, and the Philippine Islands wcie 
ceded to the US by Spain in 1899 Possession of the 
Phihppmes was first regarded in America as a welcome 
stepping-stone to fiiithci expansion of influence But it 
was reabzed before long that the United States, in extending 
her territorial interests to the China Sea, had given hostages 
to fortune which might yet demand excessive sacrifices As a 
result of the Great Wai Japan obtained the formerly German 
islands in the Pacific, the Manana, Caiohne and Maishall 
Islands A glance at the map will show that they are situated 
on the direct hne between the United States and the Fhihp- 
pine Islands The recent Japanese tendency to develop the 
resouices of these islands and to penetrate the Southern 
Pacific generally has accentuated the old U S -Japanese 
antagonism If America meant to hold on to the Philippines 
at all costs, a war with Japan would be inevitable 

But everything pomts to the probabihty that America 
IS withdrawing from hei Asiatic position Ameiica, it 
seems, wiU in future concentrate on the defences of her own 
shores, which are already unshakeable, and Japan will 
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have free play, as far as the U S is concerned, in the Southern 
Pacific 

Another, though minor, motive for the recent preponder- 
ance of the southward plans is to be found m the pro^sional 
rivalry between army and navy Prom the time of the 
invasion of Manchuria m 1931 the army was predominant 
in domestic affairs Although during the five succeeding 
years the Governments were headed by two retued Admirals, 
Saito and Okada, the navy had comparatively htde say in 
the shaping of national policies Continental expansion 
necessitated a stiong army rather than a powerful navy 
From 1935 onwards, however, the prestige of the army 
began to suffer The continental pohey of the aimy leaders 
had involved Japan in colossal expenditure without offering 
even the hope of corresponding economic advantages The 
disappointment over Manchukuo led to widespread doubts 
as to die wisdom of the army pohey as a whole That pohey 
had, moieovei, hi ought the risk of war with Soviet Russia 
perc^tibly neaiei Fmally, the dissensions in tlie ranks of 
the army itself, wluch had been evident for many years, 
began to assume the proportions of a revolt The discipline 
of the force was gravely shaken, unauthorized actions by 
local commanders of mainland ganisons, though quickly 
accepted by a servile civilian Government, could not but pro- 
duce die impression that dime was no effective control over 
national pohey The failure of the army leaders to achieve 
the separation of the l^orth Chinese provinces, vduch they 
had attempted, further detracted from the popularity cf 
the army It was finally shaken by the Tokyo mutiny 
of February 1936 

Meanwhile the navy, though not sharing the glory, had 
not shared the failures of the army In 1935, when the 
London Naval Gonfeience was taking shape, a new focus for 
national piestige emerged in the daim fox naval parity 
with Great Biitam and the Umted States Popular atten- 
tion was turned from the protracted continental efforts of 
the aimy to the edat provided by the navy The denuncia- 
tion of the Washington Treaty was a challmige to a * ‘hostile” 
world, when it passed without untoward consequences, the 
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Japanese felt that they had won a victory And it was the 
navy's victoiy Followed the witlidiawal fiom die London 
confcience and the proud declaration tliat Japan would 
build a navy as strong as she thought fit Inevitably tlic 
naval authorities seized the opportunity to cxtiact funds 
for an increase of die fleet They captuicd the popular 
imagination by tlicii piogrammc of opening up new vast 
regions for Japanese expansion If Japan’s futuit lies in 
the South, It must inevitably “he on die watci” 

Too mucli importance should not be attached to the 
present iivalry between the respective plans of the army and 
the navy Both aie puisucd with equal deleimmalion, 
though in the immediate future progress on the mainland 
may be less spectaculai than that ovci die seas Japan, like 
Germany, has a comprdicnsLVC vision offutuic greatness in 
which now this part, now that, may be brought into piorni- 
nence as oppoitunity arises 


Pemejul Penetration 

III The third J apanese method of expansion is diplomacy 
There has long been an impiession that Japan was speaking 
witli two voices , diat the civilian Government was sincerely 
pursuing a moderate policy, while the exticmists of the army 
pursued an aggicssivc policy of Iheir own No doubt the 
contiadiction exists No doubt the professional diplomats 
and the civilian poUtiaans have often been aghast at the risks 
taken by the army “activists” No doubt the Japanese army 
would not have invaded Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and 
parts of Noidi China if the mihtary auUionties had been 
under the full control of the civilian Government On the 
other hand, it should not be foigotten diat there ate actually 
two governments in Japan one section of the Cabinet is at 
least supposed to be responsible to Parliament, the other — ■ 
compiismg die Mmisteis of War and the Navy, with an 
Air Minister shortly to be appointed— is duecUy responsible 
to the Emperor The administrative Ministers, including 
the Premier, have often been dominated by the service 
Ministers, though never since the Great War has a Premier 
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donunated the service Ministers The dual control of 
Japanese policy is one, though not the only, explanation of 
the double-faced appearance of that policy itself It is not 
only in a manner of speaking that the left hand of Japan does 
not always know what the right hand is doing The schemes 
of the diplomats are frequently shattered by the actions of 
the wairiors 

There is, however, another and more frmtful way of 
looking at the dualism of Japanese foreign policy Soth 
aggression and peaceful diplomacy ate necessaty foi Japanese 
expansion In international relations one can oveicome an 
opponent either by fighting him or by winning his sym- 
pathy Japan, like Germany, is inspued with a vague, al- 
most mystic idea of the couise which the nation ought to 
take towards futuie gieatness How this course is to be 
pursued at any given time is a matter of instinct and oppor- 
tiimty A moderate Japan, like a peaceful Germany, only 
represents a particular stage in the process of expansion 
The 'hmpeiifil idea** will not and cannot be abandoned shoi t 
of a collapse of national will-powei 

Tliese reflections aiise out of the pei iodic efforts of 
Japanese governments to place relations with China on a 
peaceful and less abnormal footing Mi Hirota, the present 
Premier and former Foreign Minister, has fiequently 
attempted to win some soit of wilhng support fiom the 
Chinese His appeals for Sino-Japanese co-operation, 
though obviously tinged with conceptions of patronage 
rather tlian fiiendship between equals, have not been 
entirely unsuccessful Even while the army was making 
further inroads into Chinese tcnitory m the Noith, Mr 
Hu Ota achieved a remarkable decline m the Gliinese boycott 
of Japanese goods By a combination of friendhness and in- 
timidation the Chinese Government was persuaded to post- 
pone and alter its proposed customs tanfT in favour of 
Japan, to recognize a numbei of old and dubious Japanese 
loans, and to co-operate with Japan m many ways It is 
not suggested that Jfapan would have achieved these advan- 
tages without the ^reat of force, but that force alone would 
have been veiy much more expensive to apply Japan has 
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in fact ifeachcd a stage in hei penetration of China where 
further occupation of tciritory will be increasingly costly 
The control of Noitlx China, and whatever icgions may be 
added in futuie, will probably take die form of indirect rule 
ralhci than direct occupation If Japan is to hold her own 
in these vast piovinces on tlie strength of a few scattered 
gairisons, she must have die co-opcration of at least a section 
of die CluDcsc Diplomacy, in odiei woicls, will become 
increasingly important 

IV Among the less spectacular methods of die Japanese 
advance is economte penetration In Manchuiia, the seizure of 
power had been preceded by twenty-live ycais of patient 
work m die constmction of lailways, roads and liarbouis, 
in the buildmg-up of local industries and the acquisition of 
the commciciol and financial neivc-LcnCies A similar task, 
though on a much laigcr scale, awaits Japan in Noith China 
or, if we are to believe the moie hopeful Japanese piophets, iii 
the whole of China 1 1 is generally accep ted that the J apanese 
aie planning to transfoim China into a vast pioduction 
centre of raw matuials and a closed market for Japanese 
mEuiufacturcs The gradual industrialization of China, 
which Sun Yat-sen recognized as a preliminary condition 
of the modernization of the Ghmese people, is severely 
depiecatcd in Japan In the immediate future die chief aims 
are the development of agriculture and catde-raismg, the 
cultivation of cotton, and the openmg-up of mineial re^- 
souiccs For these purposes loads and railways, lesearch 
stations and experimental farms must be constructed through- 
out the country Many Japanese cxpei ts have already toui ed 
Nordi China with a view to drawmg up detailed plans The 
co-ordination of development schemes will probably be left to 
the South Manchunan Kailway Company, which has gained 
unique experience m this kind of work in Manchuria The 
S M H. was the pioneci of Japanese penetration in Man- 
churia Now that its main functions have been taken over 
by die pohticnl and military authorities, its energies and 
lesouices will be utihzed for North Glima 

In view of the relative failure, in the economic field, of the 
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!Miincliunan venture it has for some tune been hdd in 
Japan that the continental sub-Empire can only attain its 
full value if It IS enlaiged by the addition of Nortli Ghuia 
Thu does not necessaiily mean a political union between 
the “Empire*’ of Manchuhuo and the adjoimng Chinese 
provinces, though such plans are often cbscussed What 
matters is the creation of a smgle economic umt fiom the 
Siberian fiontier to the Yellow River, and ultimately, per- 
haps, down to the Yangtsc There aie in Ghahar the most 
important iron deposits of the East, produemg first-class 
Dies Tliere are important coal-mines in Shansi, oil-wells 
in Shensi, and great possibilities for cotton-giowing in Hopei, 
Shantung, Honan and Sliansi Heic is a task which may 
well occupy Japanese attention and tie up Japanese capital 
lesouices foi many years to come 
Less stiikmg, but no less important, is the coinmeicial 
diive now proceeding m the legions of Southern Pacific 
The impoverishment of the native populations tluoughout 
the East during tlie slump of agrarian pnees has given Japan 
unexpected opportumtics of sellmg her cheap export pro- 
ducts That stage has by now been well consohdated and 
Japan is piepaung to entei tlie markets foi more expensive 
goods such as she did not even produce a few years ago Her 
heavy industries, swiftly developed under the spur of aima- 
ment expansion, are now ready to compete with the older 
mdustnal countries for the eastern markets Fierce com- 
petition among Japanese producers, the result of overaowd- 
ing in every industry, lends added zest to the export dtive 
In the final result these commercial activities, arismg from 
the same cause, serve the same end as the pohbcal plans of 
the imperialists Trade, as often as not, precedes iht flag 
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RIVAL POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST 

FOR A FEW YEARS after llie Washington Gonfeicnce of 
19^1 an uneasy truce persisted between the foui Poweis pun** 
cipally inteicstcd in China About igs;6 Soviet Russia took 
the offensive Tlic Ghmese National movement^ whose 
armies, issuing fiom the South, launched an extensive cam- 
paign against the War Lords of Central and Noitlicin China] 
was actively assisted by Russia It subdued a large paiL of 
China, including die provinces in whicli the trade inteicsts 
of the Westcin Powcis ai e centred The common menace of 
Russian intcifeience produced for a short time a commoa 
front between England, Amciica and Japan 
But in 1927 the Soviet^Clunese alliance broke down 
General Clnang Kai-slick established a Central Government 
at Nanking, turned out the Bolshevist adviseis, instructors, 
and piopagandists, and assured the Powers of his co-opera- 
tion Soviet influence was henceforth confined to the regions 
where Chinese Communist iligimes had been set up in 
opposition to the Nanking Government As the Goimnumst 
forces were gradually diivcn out of the chief centres of 
foreign trade, die Red scare subsided and the old diffci cnees 
between Britain, Japan, and the Umted States were revived 
After an interval of four years of imccrtainty punctuated 
widi menacing inadcnts, the tension came to a head with 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria at the end of 1 93 1 From 
that moment the steady progress of the Japanese offensive 
has been the focusing-point of international nvalnes During 
the fiist stages of the Japanese advance the United States 
was most active ^vidi protests and threats, while England 
remained a passive onlooker Japan was able to profit from 
the Anglo-Amencan disagreement until 1933, when a 
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number of coinciding events changed the British attitude 
Chief among them was the fact that the United States, 
isolated by British forbeaiance towards Japan, suddenly 
lapsed into inactivity in ordei to force England’s hand 
About the same time Japan’s advance began to turn souths 
waids, Anglo-Soviet relations improved, and the Chinese 
Communists were finally driven out of the central provinces 
By 1935 British pohcy had at length been compelled to 
take notice of the Japanese menace to Biitish interests in 
China A tentative collaboration has since come about 
between Biitain and tlie U S in China, though their respec- 
tive attitudes towards the Soviet-Japanese rivalry are too 
different to make genuine umted action likely 


British Policy 

The foundations of British pohcy in the Far East can be 
outhned in a few sentences Some £900,000,000 of British 
capital has been invested in Chma , and in spite of the present 
slump Great Britain still expoits goods worth some £8 
millions to China each year She cannot afford to lose 
either the capital already invested or tlie market on which 
a considerable section of her mdustrial population lives 
Nor can she abandon over 1000 British firms settled in China 
and the port and Grown Colony of Hong Kong Moreover, 
Great Bntam has vital pohtical and stiategic interests in 
China Her prestige as a Great Power in Asia is bound up 
with her standmg in the Far East, to yield there to another 
Gicat Power would be to endanger the secuiity of Austraha 
and New Zealand, of Borneo and New Gumea, of Malaya, 
and ultimatdy of India herself--not to mention the Dutch 
East Indies, which rely largely on British protection Fur- 
thei, the British position in the Far East is closely con- 
nected with European and Mediterranean problems If 
Britain were forced to concentrate a large part of her naval 
forces in the Far East, she would be dangeiously weakened 
as against Germany and Italy And if ever a war were to 
break out between Japan and the Soviet Union, it is moie 
than hkdy that it would bring to a head the German- 
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Russian tension and tlius lead to a European wai, which it 
IS die guiding piinciple of Britisli policy to aveit 

Foi twenty years Gicat Biitain and Japan were alhcs 
Their common interest was to resti am Russia The Japanese 
expansion duiing that time took place at the cost of Russian 
and Amencan rathei than British intcicsts At the Washing- 
ton Conference the Anglo-Japanc&c alhancc was terminated] 
but the long-standing Anglo-Japanesc fiicndslup suivived 
for more tlian ten years The Russian menace was suddenly 
levived dunng the Chinese i evolution of 1 936/27, when both 
England and America giatcfully accepted the services of 
Japan as a gendarm in China The feai that Russia might 
captuic or at least disintegrate die whole of China by means 
of Communist propaganda pcisisted foi some time aftei 1927 
Naturally die shock had been moic severe for England, which 
is moie exposed to Russian designs, than for the US In 
1931, when the Japanese invasion of Gluna began, American 
policy had recovered from the shock and turned its attentiou 
to the new Japanese menace Bntain, on the othet hand, 
maintained a tolerant attitude towards Japanese aggression, 
paidy because she refused to beheve that Japan would 
senously interfeie with British interests, and partly because 
of the continued strength of the Chinese Soviets 

For five years after the breakdown of die Sino-Russian 
alliance in 1937 the Chinese Red aimies remained enticnch- 
ed in southern and central China, wheie Biitish interests are 
strongest In 1932, the Lytlon Commission described the 
Chinese Communist movement as “an actual nval of the 
national Government" It was then estimated that the 
Communists were in contiol of some 330,000 square miles or 
one-sixth of China proper, comprising a population of some 
ninety millions The Commumst movement reached the 
height of Its power and extent in 1933 In the following 
year, when the Nanking Government succeeded in putting 
down the Fukien levolt and launched a determined cam- 
paign against the Red armies, the area of Communist 
influence shifted towards the North and West of China — 
away from the British zone 

About the same time the rearmament of Germany created 
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a new situation in Europe the Soviet Union entered the 
League of Nations, and Anglo-Sovicl relations rapidly im- 
profved The sensational giowth of Japan’s foieign trade— 
which was felt as a sudden onrush because of the sliarp 
contraction of total world tradfr—pioduced in England a 
feeding of alarm bordering on panic Again, the teiritorial 
expansion of Japan, stopped by the unexpected increase of 
Soviet military strength, turned southwards and began to cut 
deeply into the Biitish zone of inteiest The fiist signs were 
then appealing of Japanese designs m the Southern Pacific, 
and It was no longei possible to doubt that Japan meant to 
spaic no one m the building-up of her Empire 

The event diat finally forced England’s hand was the 
change of American pohey in 1933 The Americans had seen 
their efforts to restrain Japan fhistrated by Biitish tolerance 
Tliey felt that thar pohey was plaang a sevete strain on 
their rdations with Japan without producing tangible results 
President Eoosevelt decided to sit back and let England do 
the heavy work fbi a time 

The year 1933 — ^in which, incidentally, Japan left the 
League of Nations — became the tummg-point of British 
pohey in the Far East 

The new British pohey in the Far East is characteristically 
two-sided While measures are being taken to strengthen and 
protect tlie British position m China against the menace of 
Japanese expansion, simultaneous eftorts are m progress to 
bxing about an amicable agreement with Japan on a basis of 
compromise As for the first part of this progiamme, England 
is by now fully awake to the fact that Japan aims at mono- 
pohst contiol of the whole of China The repeated Japanese 
assaults on Shanghai, the pohtical intrigues m South-West 
China, the steady extension of Japanese influence in North 
China, the open proclamation of Japan’s claim to exclusive 
control of East Asia in 1934, and the swift increase of 
Japanese land, air and sea armaments, all combine to create 
the impression that a tnal of sUength may ultimately be 
inevitable The hope that Japanese expansion might be 
confined to the Noi th of China has proved as false as the 
assumption that Japan’s financial and economic resources 
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would not Stand the strain of large-scale overseas coloniza- 
tion 

But although it is increasingly realized that Great Britain, 
if she IS to retain her power in the Fai Bast — and with that 
her world power — ^may yet have to take sides against Japan, 
there are very good reasons for postponing an open conflict 
as long as possible To mention only one of tlicsc icasons 
Bntam’s powei at the moment is weakened by the decline of 
her navy since tlie War, by tlie naval rearmament of Ger- 
many, and by the sudden growth of Itahan power in tlie 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea How these factors hang 
together was strikingly illustrated durmg the Italo-Abyssinxan 
war, when Britain was forced to make important concessions 
to C^many in ordei to be free for a possible Mediterranean 
conflict, while the Briti^ naval foices m the Far East were 
dangerously depicted by the despatch of vessels to tlie Red 
Sea The reaimament now proceeding in England, though 
It cannot altei the fundamental dilemma, will help to 
strengthen hci strategic position m the Far East to a certain 
extent 

It IS an old and wise British tradition never to take up a 
challenge until every possible way of composing the quarrel 
has been tiied The year 1934 was filled with effoits to 
restore friendly relations with Japan The climax was the 
viut to Japan and Manchukuo of an economic mission sent 
out by the Federation of Biitish Industiies witli the blessing 
of the Government The imssion was enthusiastically 
leceived in Japan, and the air was full of mutual assuiances 
of eternal friendslup But it was soon discoveicd that Japan 
was unwilhng to abandon a single item of her overseas 
programme in excliange foi British friendship 

Accordingly the next British move was rather less favour- 
able to Japan It was a proposal foi an international loan to 
China in which Great Britain, Japan, and tlie United States 
should collaborate The proposal, which was made in the 
form of a draft plan at the beginmng of 1935, was welcomed 
in America as a success of President Roosevelt’s new policy, 
which (said tlie Jfem Tork Ttmes) had forced England to take 
the defence of her interests into her own hands instead of 
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leaving the U S to bear the brunt of the resistance to Japan 
Japan, however, was up in arms against the proposal The 
Japanese Press pointed out that the loan would meiely assist 
the Nanking Government in its opposition to Japan, and 
strengthen international control ovei China, thus hamper ing 
the (Sbits of Japan to “lestoie peace” — in other words, to 
set up Japanese contiol ovei China The result of the loan 
proposal was a slight rapprochement between London and 
Washington, though the latter remained too suspicious to 
jom in the Biitish imtiative The Anglo-Japanese conflict 
was suddenly thrown into sharp rehcf 
The next British action w^ moic defimte In the autumn 
of 1035 the Biitish Government despatched its chief econo- 
mic adviser, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, to the Fai East to 
study economic conditions m China and to suggest means of 
improving them A stoim of piotest arose in Japan To 
avoid offending Japanese feehngs the Biiiish envoy went to 
Tokyo with proposals for Anglo-Japanese co-opcration in 
China His offers were lejected point-blank He icceived 
the impression that Japan demanded recogmtion of her 
supremacy in Gluna and would permit England a modest 
share in Chinese affairs only in return for vast trade con- 
cessions in the British Empire 
Sir Fredenck Leith-Ross left Tokyo for China to explore 
what could be done without the co-operation of Japan The 
result of his study was the Chinese currency reform announc- 
ed by the Nanking Government in November 1935 China 
abandoned the silver standard in favour of a “managed” 
paper currency All the silver stodcs of the country were 
taken over by the Government m exchange for bank-notes 
The rate of exchange of the Chinese currency was substanti- 
ally reduced , it was in fact, if not in form, linked to sterling 
The reform was unexpectedly successful It brought to an 
end the dram on Chinese silver reserves which, caused by the 
silver-buying pohey of the United States, had depressed the 
price level and crippled trade Incidentally the success of 
the reform showed the mlers of China that there was stiU an 
alternative to surrender to Japanese pressure Bntish influence 
inevitably rose in comparison with Japanese influence 
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From this vantage pouit Britain repeated tlic proposal oC 
an inlernational loan with tlie partiapation of Japan The 
leply from Tokyo was even moie dciianl tlian it had been a 
year before Japan sliongly, and with rensoRj susj^ected that 
Britain was trying to baulk hex expansion by associating her 
with the established financial inteicsts in ccnlial and soudicrn 
China Once international control over Chinn was re* 
estabhshedi it ivould be far more difficult to set up exclusively 
Japanese control 

Japan proceeded to "beat the British at dicii own game” 
Making use of the de-miliLarued zone which scpaialcs Noith 
Chma from ManchukuOi the Japanese began to facilitate the 
smugghng of contraband goods into China on a colossal 
scale They disarmed the Clunese customs posts, and soon a 
broad stieam of smuggled merchandise poured into China 
fiom the North In the spring of 1936 it was estimated that 
the Chinese Government was losing no less than onc-tlurd 
of Its normal customs revenue through tlic influx of goods 
into the Northern breach Repeated British protests were 
met with the bland assurance that the Japanese Government 
had no knowledge of the matter but would see what could 
be done The only thing diat was done, however, was the 
trcblmg of Japanese garrisons in North China 

Tlie present Anglo>Japanese position may be summed up 
as follows Great Britain will gradually be forced into active 
opposition to Japan as Japanese control is extended soutli* 
waid into the zone of established British interests 
Japanese conquest of North China would not in itself force 
England to resist, but it would be recogmzed as a juinpng- 
off ground for the further extension of Japanese control down 
to the Yangtse valley and South China The growing 
success in the North, moreover, increases the pressure on the 
Nanking Government and undermines the financial refoims 
which were calculated to stabilize, among other things, the 
British financial and commercial position in China At the 
same time, efiforts to reach an amicable compromise with 
Japan will continue for a long ame to come 

Nothing IS more ceitam dian that Japan will be deterred 
from her efforts to subdue East Asia only by an overwhelming 
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combination of the other powers As co-operation between 
the Western Powers and Soviet Russia m China is, for 
leosons. which will appear, a very precarious proposition, an 
Angb-American &ont is the most that can be expected in 
defence of Western inteiests in the Far East Let us con&idei 
whether the pohey of the United States shows any signs of 
aligning itself with Biitish policy 


The Untied States m Asia 

The United States has a tluee-fold intciest in the stiuggle 
now developing in the Far East (i) U S investments and 
markets in China There aie about ^^40 xmlhons of capital 
invested, £2"] imUions annual tiade, 500 US films m 
China, a large amount of U S shipping engaged in the 
China tiade (3) The security of the Phihppines and the 
U S -China shipping route (3) The protection of the 
American continent against Japanese aggression 

Up to the termination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance in 
zg2i U S pohey was based on the assumption that Britain 
would toleiate, if not support, Japanese attacks on American 
mteicsts Washington was mfimaled by the lack of Bntish 
co-opeiation in resisting Japanese aggression The enormous 
giowth of American naval and air power, wluch, in theory 
at least, deprived Bntain of her mastership of the seas, was 
due mainly to fear of Japan 

In the decade which followed the War two tendencies 
were strugghng for control over U S pohev One was the 
pre-War trend of tiade expansion, a rehc of the times when 
the U S was a debtor country, die other vras the new trend 
of isolationism With the advent of President Roosevelt, 
isolation won, though for a few years the momentum of the 
older pohey was still apparent The first result was the 
granting of virtual independence to the Phihppines, the 
second was the abandonment of the active anti-Japaneiie 
pohey in China , the thud was the withdrawal of the Umted 
States navy from Far Eastern waters to a position suitable 
only for the defence of the Ameucan coast, with its western- 
most ou^ost at Hawau 
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Naval opituou in Amciica had long been convinced that 
the defence of the Philippines exposed the United States to 
impossible iisks Seven thousand miles removed from the 
American mainland, and five Uiousand miles from HAWau, 
the nearest U S naval base of any sticngUi, tlio Philippines 
he within stiiking distance of Japan The tivo U S fleet 
stations in the Philippines, Cavite and Olongapo, arc 
practically unfoitiflcd, and the nearby island of Guam, wliicli 
might piovidc a sound basis for the defence of the Philippines, 
lias never been propcily equipped foi tlic puipose TLie U S 
Asiatic squadion stationed in the Pluhppincs was totally 
inadequate to resist a Japanese attack It was in fact known 
in Ameiica as “the suicide fleet" 

In 1935 the Philippines wcic gi anted full autonomy, 
though a measure of U S control will continue for ten years 
Shortly aflcrwaids the main units of the U S fleet in 
Far Eastciii waters weie witlidiawn, leaving only a minor 
force for local policing purposes Although this process 
is not yet completed, it may be taken foi granted that 
America has decided ultimately to abandon the Phihppines, 
and to leave the Western Pacific to tlie naval control of 
Japan 

The shortemng of the U S front has immensely stiength* 
ened her power to defend tlie Amciican coast As long as a 
naval force remained 111 die Pliihppines, there was always a 
danger that in the event of war witli Japan its inevitable 
defeat would constitute a moral reverse harmful to American 
prestige and fighting powci Apait fiom this psychological 
factor, the concentration on continental defence has allowed 
the U S to simphfy and stiengdicn her mainland plans The 
naval manceuvies of 1935, winch for the fiist time combined 
the Atlantic with the Pacific fleet, first in one ocean and then 
m the other, have shown that for defensive purposes the 
American position is unassailable From Alaska to the 
Panama Canal die Amencan coast can be defended with the 
greatest ease, even assuming that the Japanese were ever 
foolish enough to despatch their navy across the ocean to a 
remote land which dicy could not hope to hold if diey 
pierced its defences at any point 
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When the U S withdiawdl from the Far Easi is com- 
pleted, a broad ciqianse of ocean will separate the fleets of 
Japan and America This will undoubtedly remove the chief 
incentive to a U S -Japanese war, but it will also leave Great 
Fiitain to take the flout place in the defence of her Far 
Eastern position Without the protection of the U S Navy, 
the Philippines will be a standing temptation to Japan, and 
Great Britain could not afford to let the islands succumb to 
Japanese control In the cucumstances considerable mterest 
has been aroused by an unofHcial Japanese suggestion made 
at the recent conference of the Institute of Faciflc Relations 
It was to the effect that Japan, Great Bnteun and the U S 
should conclude a Ueaty by wliicli the independence and 
neutrality of the Philippine Islands would be permanently 
guaranteed It remams to be seen whether die Japanese 
Government, includmg the flghtmg services, will support 
this proposal, which would doubtless be welcomed both in 
London and Washington as a means of easing the tension in 
the Pacific 

There remains the American mterest in Far Eastern 
maikets U S invei^tments and concerns could not be easily 
abandoned even if Ameiican exports should dechne because 
payment in goods is not accepted Although U S pohey will 
probably not return to the strong opposition to Japanese 
designs which zt pursued until 1933, it cannot remain alto- 
gether insensitive to the gradual closmg of the “Open Door’* 
to international trade in China by Japan In a Limited sense, 
therefor^ Anglo-American collaboration in Ghma is still a 
possibihty It would be estabhshed without difficulty if 
Ainenca were really convinced that Great Britain intended 
to resist Japanese encroachments at any cost But that is not 
the case The Americans are aware that British pohey aims 
at compromise and coUaboiatton with Japan at the same 
time as it prepares to defend essential British interests if 
concihation ^ould fail Incidentally, the Americans have 
not been pleased by die recent financial initiative of Eng- 
land, even though it was directed against Japan The 
manner m which Chinese currency was stabihzed as a result 
of British advice inflicted severe financial losses on the U S 
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and undeimined hei silvei policy Thus the Anglo-American 
position remains undefined and inconclusive 
A few ycais ago it was widely believed that the U S , 
disappointed with England, might thiow in her lot witli the 
Soviet Union The rccogmtion of tlic Soviet Government by 
the U S might conceivably have led to a closci undcistdiid- 
mg, the Japanese at any late believed that in the event of a 
Soviet-Japancsc war Ameiica would assist the Soviet Union 
with supplies Some probability was lent to this assumption 
by the intense activity of the Soviets in tlie extreme Noith of 
the Pacific Ocean In 193^ die Bering Sea, which scpai itcs 
Sibena Horn Alaska, was chaited by Russian experts foi the 
fust time, tlic harbours, coastal defences, and communica- 
tions along tlie Siberian coast were developed at full prcssuie 
It was thought that Amciican supplies might be slupped to 
the Alaskan ports, whence, m sumniei, they could cross tlie 
Bciing Sea protected by Soviet submarines, while m wmter 
aeroplanes equipped with skis would cairy out the transport 
of vital supplies But these plans, if they were ever taken 
seriously in Washington, disappeared as quickly as they had 
come U S -Soviet relations did not develop beyond the 
restoraton of normal diplomatic contact An undcistaiidmg 
between the two countries has remained a distant possibihty 
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THE CONDITION OF CHINA 
Tovmds National Union 

AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of revolution, avil war 
suid disintegration^ some Iind ofordaris gradual]}' appealing 
in China 

It IS a sad awakening The four Norlli-Western provinces, 
among the iichest in China, aie lost to Japan Two further 
provmceS) cutting deep into the leintory inside the Great 
Wall, aie virtually alienated, and it seems only a question 
of tirue before most of the country North of the Yellow River 
must M under Japanese domination Outer Mongoha and 
Chinese luikestan aic conti oiled by Soviet Russia Yet 
withm the dimmished area some progress towards internal 
peace and order has been made China is dimly remembesr- 
ing that it was once a nation 

In a senes of civil wars the National Government at Nau^ 
king steadily extended the area of its authoiity in central 
China The Communist armies, which thiec yeau ago occu- 
pied a broad belt of territory running west-eastwaid across 
centiai China, were dnven to the far West and North-West 
The semi-independent Government at Canton, claiming 
authority over the foui Southern provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsij Kweichow and Yunnan, has been brought 
to heel Although it would be a gross exaggeration to say 
that the Nanking Government had established its authority 
effectively and foally over the whole area of China which 
is not m Japanese hands, it is at least true that there are 
at present no civil wars and that die open conflict between 
the three “governments”— Nanking, Canton, and the Com- 
munists— has subsided 
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Tk^ Red Amies ' 

The Chinese Communist movement has long been an 
important factoi in the international relations of China In 
*93I> when the Soviet aicas were estimated to cover one- 
sixth of China proper, then picssurc on tile Nanking Govern- 
ment waa sucli that all available Government forces had to 
be employed against them Tins was tlic chici reason for the 
lack of resistance to the Japanese invasion m the Noith 
Tlie end of 1933 maikcd the peak of Communist influence 
From their mam position in Kiangsi, the Hcd amucs suc- 
cessfully resisted the iccuiiing attacks of the Government 
foiccs The southern piovinccs, ivith their centre at Canton, 
enteicd into a tentative undei standing with the Communists 

In December 1933 a revolt bioke out at Fukien, the sea- 
hoaid province in which the Japanese, fiom the ncaiby 
island of Formosa, had long excited consideiable influence 
The Nanking Government, assisted by foieign powers with 
advice, armaments and funds, succeeded in putting down 
the revolt, and tlie Red aimies never got ovci that defeat 
The Southerners dropped them, and the Nanking armies 
drove them out of then central stiongholds m a scries of 
campaigns which lasted thioughout 1934 

The Red armies ga\e up Fukien and Kiangsi and with- 
drew intact to the Western provinces, where they established 
themselves again “Pockets” of Communist influence le- 
mained on the Uppci Yangtse, and to dus day foim a con- 
stant souice of irritation to the cential Government, hut 
they are no longer strong enough to be a menace, largely 
because of the economic and political measures taken by tlic 
Government in the areas heed from Communist armies 
General Ghiang Kai-shek, tlie head of the Nanking Govern- 
ment, has stated that his piesent anti-Gommumst scheme 
consists of seventy per cent political and only thirty pei cent 
mihtary measures Economic and social reforms have 
done mucli to icmovc the mam causes of tlic Communist 
movement, political education is carrying government 
influence directly to the mass of the population, new motor 
roads allow of rapid troop movements Thus the Nanking 
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Government has been consohdatuig its position in the 
provinces cleared of Ked troops 
Meanwhile the main forces of the Communists, towards 
the end of 1935J began a long tiek to the North Fiom a base 
in Western Szecliwan, where they still remam entrenched, 
the Communists sent their pnncipal army into Northern 
Shensi, ICansu, and Southern Suiyuan They are now 
firmly established on tlie Western {lank of the Japanese 
foices pressing from Manchukuo into North China 
The Nankmg Government is well aware that the Com- 
munist foiccs hold a strategic key position of gieat import- 
ance Apait fiom occasional skirmishes, fighting between 
Government and Communist armies ceased at Uie end of 
1935 Rumours of negotiations between them have been 
cuiient ever since, and some probability was lent to them 
by a curious event which occuircd in May 1936 
According to the JVortA C/itm J)at(y JVdiur, a few thousand 
Red troops firom Shensi crossed the Yellow Itiver and in- 
vaded part of Shansi province, where they exti acted large 
sums of money fiom the local population and captured 
aims and ammunition fiom the provincial troops The 
Nanking Government sent no less than a dozen divisions 
into Shansi to fight what was probably less than one division 
of poorly armed Communists But this enormous force 
never attacked the Communists, they allowed them 
retreat with their loot across the Yellow River The only 
permanent result of this strange campaign was that a sub- 
stantial part of the Nanking army remained in Shansi 
This “modd province" has been ruled for many years by 
General Yen Hsi-shan, who has nominally recognized 
Nanking’s authonty, but has actually remained independent 
It seems quite possible that the central Government arranged 
the Red incursion into Shansi in order to have an excuse for 
extending its control, under the pretext of an anti-Gommumst 
campaign, over yet another semi-mdependent province 
The Communists have more than once offered to join the 
cential Government in a war agamst the Japanese Al- 
though these overtures do not seem to have found acceptance, 
there are possibilities in the fact that Government and Red 
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forces arc now well cstabbslicd ^de by side m a broad front 
facing the Japanese invaders 

The new position of the Gluncsc Communists opens up a 
wide perspective of international changes Most of the Red 
areas aie now practically communicating with teriitoiics 
controlled by Soviet Russia, and the cessation of mti- 
Gommuiust activities by the Nanking Govciumcnl has 
brought nearer the possibility that China might luin once 
more to Russia for help against Japanese aggression Ihc 
circumstances which forced the Chinese in 1927 to denounce 
the Russian alliance aie no longer opciative The ccntial 
Government is firmly established ovci the major pai t of China, 
and seems quite capable of picventing an understanding 
with Moscow from leading to the sovictization of Clnna 

The danger of these developments to Japan is obvious 
Although the Japanese are confident that they could crush 
any Chinese attempt at mihtaiy icsistancc, even if China 
were supported by Russia witli aims, money and supphes, 
an anti-Japanese using m China might quickly affect tlic 
population in the Japanese-controlled provmccs, and even 
m Manchukuo The people in these regions may welcome 
the ordered conditions which Japan has restored ; but the 
Japanese have dismally failed to obtain any popular sup- 
port The heel of the oppressor rests heavily and ciuelly on 
the conquered If China chose to fight, theie would be 
hardly a man left in Mancliuna or North China ivho would 
not sympathize with the national cause This prospect is 
already a mghtmare to the Japanese They arc all the moic 
alaimcd at the prospect of a Nanking-Moscow understand- 
ing because it might, m the event of a Soviet-Japanese war, 
endanger the food and raw material supply of the Japanese 
armies, and perhaps even compel them to divert a large 
contingent for defence against Chinese forces 

The attitude of the Western Powers towaids a Sino-Russian 
lapprochement would be one of suspicious tolerance Any- 
thing that strengthens Ghma against Japanese aggression 
IS naturally welcomed But if the Chinese were encouraged 
to declare war on Japan, the chances are that they would 
be quickly and decisively beaten, with the result diat 
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Japanese domination would be stronger than before If by 
a miracle the Ghmese should succeed, Soviet influence imght 
have become so stiong that the financial interests of the 
Western Powcis would once again be endangered by internal 
Glnnese developments The Japanese accusation that the 
Western Powers are actively encouz aging China to come to 
terms with Soviet Russia is wide of the mark 

Very Ctml War 

Let us now turn to the South, where until recently a 
semi-independent government had ruled over four important 
provinces evci since the spht m die Kuommtang — the 
nationalist movement — ^in 1929 Canton, the seat of this 
government, has played a prominent part in Chinese aifairs 
It had been a sort of second capital to Chma even before 
die revolution In Canton Sun Ya1>scn began the movement 
which overthi ew the Empei or and changed the face of China 
From Canton the Kuoimntang army launched the triumph- 
ant campaign which established the Nationalists in power 

The “South-West FoUtical Council” at Canton held sway 
ovei the piovinccs of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, and, to a 
lesser extent, Yunnan and Kweichow It remained the centre 
of die “Left Wing” of the Kuommtang, and though it 
recognized die umty of China, it resented the dictatorial 
position which General Chiang Kai-shek had established 
for bimsdf at Nanking Kwangtung and Kwangsi built up 
large and efficient aimics suppoited by a substantial air 
foice Curiously enough, the Kwangsi army accepted 
Japanese military instructois and was supplied by Japan 
with arms and ammunition on easy terms The outstand- 
ing personalities in die South were the Kwangtung leadu*, 
General Ghen Chi-tang, and the two Kwangsi chiefs, 
Generals Fai Chung-hsi and Li Tsung-jen 

Until the spiing of 1936 relations between Nankmg and 
Canton were tolerably correct, though ftiction was seldom 
absent An opportumty for improving these relations 
occurred thiough the death of Hu Han-mm, the veteran 
Kuommtang leader who had been most active in opposing 
any extension of Nanking influence The situation was com- 
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plicated, however, by a financial problem In the course of 
the currency reform, which provided foi tlic nntionali7ation 
of all silver held in China and the issue of a new paper cur- 
rency by a Gcntidl Bank, tlic Nanking Government ic- 
quested the South-West Council to hand ovci the silvci 
which it had collected It was a maltei of one bundled 
million Chinese silver dollais Canton did not actually 
refuse to hand over the silver , but il was now discovci cd 
that currency notes far m excess of the legal limit had been 
issued by the Soutli-Wcstein Govern incnl Negotiations 
began witli the object of finding a basis foi the exchange of 
old against new curiency These talks went bidly foi the 
Southerners, and suddenly, in June, Canton inobihzcd and 
threatened civil wai 

A curious led hcning was now diawn acioss the financial 
quarrel Canton demanded that Nanking should “declare 
war on Japan’* , it olTcicd to put its forces at the disposal of a 
national using Thcic was never any substance in these 
fulmmations While the Southern commanders were very 
slowly moving their armies northwards, they huniedly 
bought further supphes of ammunition from Japan, which 
were delivered without hesitation on terms of payment 
spread over twelve months As soon as it became clear that 
the Canton move was directed only against the central 
Government, things began to move quickly The entiie 
southern an force deserted to the centra] Government camp , 
the troops refused to march, and Canton opened negotiations 
willi Nankmg The civil war nevei went beyond more or 
less civil woids General Chiang Kai-shek formed a national 
defence council at Nanking and appointed the three chief 
Southern Icadcis as mcmbcis, he himself went to Canton 
within a month of the Southern iismg He closed the ofilces 
of the South-West Pohtical Council and dismissed the 
officials and Generals known to be opposed to Nankmg — 
not, however, without offering them new and profitable 
appomtments in places where they could do no hirther harm 
Although at the time of wiitmg Kwangsi is still holding 
out against the “pacification” measures of the central 
Government, it is already clear that a great advance has 
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been made towaids the union of China under the central 
Government Progress will undoubtedly be slow, and set- 
backs are likdiy to occur, if only because the Japanese will 
continue to stir up trouble for the Government m the South 
But consohdation, however gradual, seems now possible 

North China 

Far more difficult foi the Nankmg Government is the 
situation in Noith China The live piinupal northern 
provinces Shantung, Hopei, Shansi, Ghahar, and Suiyuan, 
had not been biought under firm Government control when 
the Japanese launched their scheme of adding them to 
Manchukuo In the sununer of 1935 General Doihara, a 
leading figure in the "ei^ansionist” school of the Japanese 
army, made an extensive tour of Noith China, imme^ately 
afteiwaids it was announced with a loud flourish of trmnpets 
that the five Northern piovmces had declaied their indepen- 
dence of Nanking and set up an autonomous Government 
The Japanese, exploitmg a smies of local giievances, blandly 
demanded the withdrawal of Government troops from North 
Ghma and piepaied to enforce the demand 

But the plan misfired The Chinese icvealed for the fiist 
time that they had learnt from experience Fust, no respon- 
sible Chmese could be found to accept appointment m an 
* 'autonomous” adinmistration Secondly, the Nanking 
Government yielded at once to all Japan^e demands It 
went beyond them in dissolving the P^ng Fohtical Coun- 
cil, which Japan had counted on to provide the framework 
of the new Northern Government The Japanese were thus 
compelled to negotiate with Nanking direct instead of with 
the local leaders, who were in their grip The result was that 
only a poor shadow of the great scheme came mto being 
Instead of a “second Manchukuo” comprising five of tlie 
richest provinces in China, only the eastern corner of Hopu 
and a part of Ghahar “declaied” their “independence” 
The Hopei-Ghahar Political Council run by a Japanese 
“adviser” under appointment from Tokyo, has remained a 
sham Government whose writ runs only as far as ihc 
Japanese mihtaiy foices are in occupation That region has 
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become important only foi two reasons East Hopei has a 
coast-liiie adjoimng the fiontier of Manchukuo, and advan- 
tage has been taken of the Japanese contiol there to make it 
the gateway foi large-scale smuggling of contiabancl goods 
into China, while Chahai contains tlie largest iron oic 
deposits of CUiina within easy rcacli of Peking and the sea 

Although direct Japanese control in Noith Gliiua is still 
liimtcd to two small ^ough impoitant icgions, the licbling 
of the Japanese gariisons has increased tlic pic&suic on tin. 
remaining noithein piovmces It is known in Nanking 
as well as in the North that the slightest piovocation will 
lead to fuithei Japanese encroachments Tlicrcforc, ^vhile 
Nanking is gradually and unobtrusively tightening its liold 
on the noithern provinces not yet absorbed by Japan, it 
meets the Japanese with tactful diplomacy ratliei than open 
opposition, combining, wherever possible, simendcr of 
form with retention of substance How long this brilhant 
feat of diplomacy will succeed against the tliinning patience 
of the Japanese is doubtful It is equally doubtful whether 
General Ghiang Kai-shek will be able to yield to Japan 
indchmtely without undermimng his position with the 
Chinese public Armed resistance may be futile, but 
patience is not inexliaustible. 

Paetjfc Panorama 

To 9uiiimarj2e the present position in the Par East 
Japan is pressing on witli the subjugation of China m several 
directions— by stiategic encirclement, landwards via Inner 
Mongoha, seawaids via Shanghai, Canton and the iiver 
ports, and by the extension of indirect control in Noith 
China and similai attempts in South China The conflict 
between Japan and die Soviet Umon has come to a deadlock , 
the Japanese bemg diary of provokmg a war, and the Soviets 
unwilling to fight except when their own territory or then 
pseudo-dependencies of Outer Mongoha or Sinkiang arc 
attacked China is undergoing a slow but hopeful pioccss of 
unificabon, in which the Nanking Government has called a 
truce both witli the formerly semi-mdependent Government 
at Canton and with the Chinese Communist forces The 
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latter are now concentrated chiefly in the North-West, 
threatening Japan’s flank if she proceeds southwards ReJa- 
Uons between China and the Soviet Union have become 
friendly and may at any time develop into a close under- 
standing foi piotection against Japanese aggression 

Great Britain has taken financial and political measuies 
to strengthen her position in central and southern China 
For the moment, hopes of readimg a compiomise with 
Japan have leceded into the background, and British pohey 
is seeking an understanding with the Umted States, while 
botli are likely to view a Sino-Rusuan lappiochement witli 
cautious approval Great Biitain, however, does not regard 
the present impasse with Japan as final She cannot risk 
a sti aight fight with Japan while the bulk of hei fleet is 
moored in Europe by the menace of German and Itahan 
ambitions , efforts to reach agreement with Japan aie certain 
to be renewed 

For this veiy reason the U S co-operation with Biilam 
m China can only be half-heaited Washington, foi long the 
leading suppoi tei of a common fi ont against Japanese expan- 
sion, has now handed the initiative to London At the same 
time the United States are abandoning their territorial and 
naval position m the Fai East by gi anting independence to 
the Philippines and withdrawing all major naval forces to 
the Eastern Pacific 

A final element in the present alloy of Far Eastern policies 
IS the begmmng of Japanese e'^pansion towards the Southern 
Pacific With Foimosa and the mandated Pacific islands as 
a jumping-off ground, the Japanese are endeavourmg to 
penetrate tlic Dutch East Indies, French Indo -China, Siam 
and Malay The direction of these moves, to say no more, 
leads ultimately to Australia and India 

Japan holds tlic key to the futuie Nothing that the 
other powers can do will hold up the Japanese advance — 
provided the driving foices inside Japan contmue to gather 
strength and the resources of Japan prove equal to the 
strain of Empiie-building The extent to which these two 
condibons are hkely to be fulfilled may now be exammed 
by a final glance at Japan 
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Drtvtng Foices 

IT IS A familiar argument that ovci-po])ulation is the 
piincipal uigc behind the expansionist policies pursued by 
the tliree Uuef malcontents of the world— Italyj Geimany 
and Japan Almost as familial is the counlci-aigument 
that otliCL countries besides these thrccj particularly China 
and Iiidiai arc sufTciing from the effects of ovcr-population 
without giving a thought to external expansion 

The truth IS that there are vinous ways of solving the 
problem of a population which has outgrown the imme- 
diately available national resources One is to raise the 
purchaung power of the consuming masses and to employ 
them in producing goods for the home market The second 
IS to devdop an extensive foreign trade in which exports of 
manufactures pay for imports of food and raw materials 
The third wa) is leally a development of the second As the 
expansion of foreign trade is limited by international com- 
petition, It appears desirable to secure durable contiol of 
both export markets and sources of raw materials At this 
point the vision of Empire arises National passions are 
aroused It becomes futile to explain tliat the cost of Empire- 
buildmg might well be larger than the economic returns, 
that the gain m markets and sources of supply will probably 
be offset by the loss of trade conm*ctions widi other countries 
which have been oftended in die process of territon«il expan- 
sion 

This appears to bt the stage now leached m Japan It is 
no longer relevant to say that the undoubted pressure of 
over-population on the national resources of Japan might 

i?3 
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have been relieved with greater hope of success by economic 
adjustments than by teriitonal conquests Japan cannot 
turn back. The national wealth which might have served to 
develop the domestic resources has been spent on building up 
a vast industry dependmg on foreign countries for supplies 
and maikets, and on a colossal imhtary machme designed to 
piotect this dependence The conquest of overseas teintory 
has begun From now on, the solution for the pioblem of 
over-population will be sought principally by teiritonal 
expansion 

That the problem is grave cannot be denied * We have 
refened to the fact that Japan’s population, after remaining 
piactically unchanged for moie than two centimes, began to 
increase lapidly about eighty years ago It doubled duiing 
the fust fifty yeais, and it has doubled again duiing the last 
thirty years The census of 1 935 revealed dose on 1 00 million 
people in an area of 360,000 square miles compnsmg 
Japan proper, Taiwan, Chosen, Karfuto, and the Pescadores 
Islands Seventy per cent hve in Japan proper, of which 
only a small part (sixteen per cent ] is suitable for agriculture 
In relation to the arable land the density of the Japanese 
population IS greater than that of any other countiy m the 
world 

Less than one-half of the population is engaged in agricul- 
ture, and It is frequently said that more could not possibly be 
employed Existing farms are undoubtedly overcrowded up 
to the limit of human endurance But according to offtcial 
data the cultivable area could be extended by one-fifth, in 
addition to a possible development of the Northern island, 
which could make room frr several million people Further, 
the present average of one and a half crops a year could be 
mereased to two crops if modern farming methods weie used 
The introduction of mixed farming could cieate further 
employment But all this would cost money, and that would 
have to be provided by higher taxation of industry and 
retrenchment in military expendituie As neither induatiy 
nor the fighting foicea aie prepaied to pay foi agricultural 

* Tho population figures which follow here are taken m'linly from the 
Far Eattern Surwy of the Institute of Picifio Rd'itions, June 17, 1936 
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improvement) nothing is done The numbci of peibons 
engaged on the land has hardly increased since 1930 
The incLcase of the populauon lias made itself fell chiefly 
(by aghty-five pa cent ) m towns and aUes In igao seven- 
teen per cent of Japan’s total population lived in towns, 
111 1930 It w'ls twenty-four pa cent , in 1935 it was tluity- 
tliiee pa cent One third of the people, in oUici words, hvc 
in towns, and the influx from the countryside shows no signs 
of abating At the same time, tlic gi eat expansion of iiidustt y 
has not led to a coiresponding inaeasc m the number of 
people employed Owing to the mechanisation of factoiics 
and theincieasing efliaciicy oflabour, a growing output can 
be produced by fewu and fewer hands Only onc-fifUi of 
the population is actually employed 111 manufacture 
Emigration has never played a seiious part in relieving 
Japan’s ova -population In 1933 less than one milhon 
Japanese were hvuig outside Japan piopa, counting both 
dependenaes and foiagn countiies Duiing tlic live years 
from 1936 to 1930 Japan’s net emigration to foicign countries 
was less than 38,000 — ^while her population during that 
period maeased by 4.,7 qo,ooo souls Although Japanese 
pohticians and wnters like to present the closmg of overseas 
opportumties for emigration as a prinapal reason for Japan’s 
need to expand on the continent of Asia, statistics show that 
the argument is qmte unfounded in fact For many years the 
Japanese have had ample opportunities foi settling in Korea 
and Manchuiia, yet very few have done so Hard-working 
and ihigal as the Japanese peasant is, his standard of living is 
still higher than that of the Koiean or Chinese, and he 
IS not prepared to be depressed to thar level It may safely 
be assumed that even with Japanese political control over the 
whole of East Asia emigiation fiom Japan would not 
materially increase The problem, then, is to find employ- 
ment for the Japanese within Japan 
The suddenness of the giowth of population has naturally 
led to perplexity and tension Japan has had no tunc to 
adjust her ideas to the new situation The haphazard appear- 
ance of Japanese pohey in recent years may have been largely 
due to the feverish search for a remedy It is haidly a 
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coincidence tliat the invasion of Manchuiia in defiance of 
world opinion followed soon alter the aggravation of the 
domestic problem by the international trade slump For the 
past ten years there has been an annual increase of populap 
tion by approximately one nulhon, and it is almost certain 
that the mciease will continue at the same rate for at least 
another fifteen years That is a prospect which would lufile 
the equanimity of any nation Since igso, half a inilhon 
youths and girls have newly entered the employment market 
every year At this 1 ate the pressui e of the population on the 
avazlabJo oppoi turn ties of employment is toiind to grow 
more quickly than these oppoitumties can be expanded by 
normal means No wondei ^at Japan is hstemng to counsels 
of desperation 

A curious fcatuic of the Japanese population problem, and 
one which is often left out of account, is the abnormally high 
proportion of young people This affects the position in two 
ways on the one hand it makes certam the contmuance of 
the rapid increase, on the other it reduces the total labour 
costs of production The steady dechne of the aveiage level 
of wages in Japanese industiy, winch h^ been so effective in 
increasing the export trade, is due not least to the abnormally 
large supply of young labour 

Industrialization has long been accepted as the natural 
course for Japan For a long time industrial production was 
concentrated on a few staple commodities, particularly on 
textiles In recent years, however, Japan has become a pro> 
ducer of almost every kind of mdustiial product, from pencils 
to turbines, and from cotton yarn to television apparatus 
There is hardly a single manufactured aibcle that Japan still 
has to import from abroad Even semi-manufactuied pro- 
ducts are increasingly made in Japan The progress made 
with pig-iron and sled may serve as an illustration In igao 
Japan imported 390,000 tons ofpig-iron and 1,000,000 tons 
of steel, while the home production amounted to 530,000 
tons of pig-iron and 530,000 tons of steel Fourteen years 
later, Japan imported 400,000 tons of pig-iron (fiom Man- 
churia) and 350,000 tons of steel, while home production 
had risen to 3 ,soo,ooo tons of pig-iron and 3,230,000 tons of 
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sted In 1935 steel import; had almost ceased, and pig-iron 
imports were small 

But this tale of growing self-sufficiency is incomplete, for 
Japan has very httlc iron ore Substantial quantities of ore 
are produced in Manchukuo, but it is of poor quahty The 
bulk of the ore needed by Japan*s iron and steel industiy 
must be imported from Central China and Malaya, sciap- 
iron, which is extensively used to augment Ui( ore supply, is 
also imported from abroad 

The iron and sted position is tyiiical of tlie problem of 
Japanese industry the entue dependence on coimtries out- 
side the pohtical control of Japan This is true of raw material 
supphes as wdl as of export markets Wlien, as in Japan, the 
life of a huge and growing population depends on the con- 
tinued expansion ofindustnal activity, it is obvious thntUic 
idea of gaimng pohtical control ovci the principal raw 
materials and export maikcts must commend itsdf to the 
country’s rulers 

In yielding to this temptation, Japan has inevitably come 
up against the lesistance of other powers The conquest of 
Manchuna has increased the danger of war with Soviet 
Russia The “southward advance” may at any time provoke 
the Western Powers into calling a halt to Japanese expansion , 
and if Japan refuses to yidd they are in a position to impose 
an economic blockade upon her In fact, Japan has 
manoeuvred hersdf into a position in which she has to think 
in terms of possible war The dependence upon supphes and 
markets outside her control, which in times of peace may not 
be more than a nuisance, becomes a deadly dangei in the 
event of a war or blockade Hence the efforts to secure both 
supplies and markets in China undci the protection of 
Japanese miUtary and pohtical contiol 

The Spmt qf Japan 

It would be quite wrong to suppose that the Japanese are 
naturally aggressive The average Japanese would be 
genuinely shocked if it were put to him that his country is out 
to dominate Eastern Asia by mihtary force Many educated 

13 
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Japanese, including probably the most outstanding states- 
men, mdustiialists, finanuers and intellectuals, strongly dis- 
approved of the actions of die soldiers in Manchuna and 
North China Even the heads of the fighting services are out 
of sympatliy with the turbulent methods employed by the 
extieme nationalist wing of the officers* coips, which was 
responsible for the occupation of Manchuna and the succeed- 
ing advances 

The peaceful disposition of the Japanese, however, is 
entirely compatible with support of an expansionist policy 
They aie, on the whole, sincerely convinced that they are 
merely bunging peace and order to a China torn by incessant 
conflicts By faith and tradition the Japanese are wont to 
regard themselves as entrusted with a mission which singles 
them out from all othei nations A stoiy often told in jest to 
Japanese children may illustrate the point When God 
created the first Man He left the clay loo long in the oven 
Man was burnt black a Negro The Lord was dissatisfied 
and tiled again This time Man was not baked long enough 
he emeiged white Again the Lord frowned, and tned a 
third time Success at last baked neither too short nor too 
long, Man turned out a beautiful yeUow-brown So the 
Yellow Man was sent forth to rule the earth 

The missionary spirit is common to all Japanese pohtacal 
thought Adoration of the Emperor, the direct descendant of 
the Sun-God, merges with the worship of the State in an 
unshakeable behef in the umque destiny of Japan The 
Shmto faith — a comprehensive official rehgion which in- 
cludes State and Emperor-worship — was recently defined by 
the Home Ministry as **& national affair above rehgion** * 
Under the broad wings of Shinto various movements of 
missionary nationalism have grown up Two of these, closely 
connected with each other, have come into prominence of 
late One is the Black Dragon, a secret society popularly 
supposed to have many millions of suppoileis among all 
classes of tlie population The Black Dragon is always men 
tioned when Japanese politicians are assassmated by *‘pa 
tnotic*’ youngsteis, and though nothing definite is knowr 
■ H V Redman Japan tn Crisis^ 1935 
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about its aims it appears to be one of the driving Ibrccs 
behind the iiulitaiy * ‘activists** who arc the pacemakers of 
the aggressive conlinental policy 

We have more dehmte knowledge of a second ciccd of this 
kind, the “Shown Restoration Movement**, which is rampant 
among the younger army officers Colonel Aizaw-i, who 
murdered Gcncrd Nagata at the War Office in August 19315, 
explained at his court-martial that he was inspired by tlic 
Showa ideal "The Empeior,*’ he stated, "is the mcai nation 
of the God who reigns over the whole umvasc 7 he woild is 
deadlocked because of capitalism, communism, anarchism 
and atheism The personal rule of the Empcroi is himly 
established in Japan and must continue Demociacy is all 
wrong The return of pohtical and financial power to the 
Emperor would be the Showa icstoration ’*'* 

The Emperor is alieady the undisputed autocrat by the 
giacc of God, but he is considered loo sacred to direct 
eaithly alTaiis except through his appointed servants A 
"restoration" could only mean the substitution of one set of 
servants for anothei That is exactly what it does mean The 
fighting services should be given absolute power on behalf of 
the Emperor , the pohticians, who hob-nob with "capitalists** 
and trust m diplomacy, should be removed ("Democracy 
IS all wrong ’*) 

The leading spiiits of this movement are General AraLi, 
who was Minister of War at the time of the "Manchurian 
incident**, and General Mazaki, the Director of Mihtary 
Education between 1925 and 1935, when he was abruptly 
dismissed In 1926 their teaching, which has deeply influ- 
enced a number of the younger army officers, was a com- 
bmation of mystic imperialism and state socialism General 
Mazaki, said die Tokyo correspondent of Tfte Tmes (July 14., 
1936), "taught the umquencss of the Japanese nation a 
people descended from the gods and ruled over by a dynasty 
which had endured since the beginnmg of the world and 
would continue for ever He taught that Japan had a divine 
mission to extend peace and civilization, and he taught 
above all that the essential feature of the Japanese State was 
• The Times, April 27, 1936 
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direct rule by a divinely descended Emperor These doctiines 
aie to be found m the Japanese constitution and in the 
utterances of the great statesmen who founded modern 
Japan But these statesmen were realists , they mteipretcd 
their inherited tiaditions with reverence but m the hght of 
facts Mazaki and his twin spirit Araki are fundamenti^sts ” 

One cannot teach fundamentalist doctiines to army 
officers without nskmg that they will try to carry them out 
The Tokyo mutiny of February 1936 was a warning to the 
nation that revolution was at hand As a result of this 
sanguinary affair the extreme faction of the Mazaki move- 
ment was crushed, the Emperoi himself abandomng his 
divine seclusion to announce his displeasure After the 
Tokyo levolt Colonel Aizawa, whose trial had been dragging 
on laboriously foi many months, was swiiUy sentenced to 
deadi and executed The same fate befell seventeen army 
officers involved in the revolt itself — a striking contrast to 
the treatment of earlier "patriotic” rebels, who murdered 
Cabinet ministers and were let offhghtly with two or three 
years’ hard labour 

But the main trend remains Not only is the army more 
firmly than evei in control of national pohey, but the 
missionary spirit has pervaded large sections of the popula- 
tion, particularly the peasantry Party government is 
doom^, democracy is crumbling, some form of State 
Socialism or Fascism seems inevitable Japan is wide awake, 
convinced that die hour of destiny is at hand 

Can Japan Stand iJte Pace^ 

The pohey of continental expansion was laundied by the 
J^anese army leaders m 1931 because tliey knew they 
would encounter no resistance China was disrupted by 
civil war Soviet Russia was absorbed in the process of 
internal consohdation England and America were in the 
throes of acute economic depression The League of Nations 
was disabled by the fundamental antagonisms of Europe 

To-day the situation is quite different Cluna is well on 
the way to national umfication Soviet Russia has become a 
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formidable mxlitaiy powei and is determined to %ht for 
every incli of ha teiritory England and America have been 
tlioroughly roused by the imminent lineal to their interests 
2 Z 1 central and southern China Botli arc rapidly increasing 
their naval armaments They have dropped thm old 
quairels and might, if fuithcr provoked, collaborate against 
Japan The ta^ of the Japanese imperialists has become 
immeasurably more difficult 

The diplomatic isolation chcafully accqitcd during tin 
past few years is now as a heavy burden The cost of 
Empiie-building is straining Japan’s economic rcsouiccs to 
the utmost In the face of these changes il may well be asked 
whether Japan will not slacken her pace Oi, if she goes on 
unconcerned, is slie not heading foi a fall? 

Whatever happens, the frontier of Mancliukuo willi the 
Soviet Umon has become Japan’s strategic fiontici Hcie 
the Japanese forces face a Soviet army equal to the total 
standing army of Japan The entire frontier has been 
strengthened on the Soviet side by several hues of concrete 
blockhouses The Red army in the Ear East is higlily 
mechanized and equipped with plenty of tanks and aero- 
planes 1(5 supphes of food and raw matenals need no longer 
be transported across thousands of nules from Western 
Russia The natural lesourccs of the Baikal region and 
Eastern Sibcna have been opened up , vast new industries 
have been developed and agricultme intensified under 
imhtary control Eor all nozmal purposes tlie Far Eastern 
Red army is now a sdf-sufficLexit umt, and the ttanspoil of 
additional supphes from European Russia is greatly facih- 
tated by tlie double-tracking of the Trans-Sibeiian Railway 
At Vladivostok a fleet of air bombers capable of reaclung 
Tokyo and returning is kqit in readiness 

The Japanese army in MancKukuo, on tlie other hand, is 
weakened by various mevitable difficulties Although roads 
and railways pointing towards the Soviet fi ontier have been, 
constructed with great speed, there remains the difficulty of 
transporting reserve troops and vital supplies from Japan— 
for theic is not a single suitable harbour on the Japanese 
West coast, which faces Manchukuo A Japanese aii attack 
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on the Soviet industnal ccntics is far more difHcult than a 
corresponding attack would be for the Soviet air force 
Japan is dependent for many essential supplies--such as oil, 
iron ore, raw cotton, non-ferrous metals, etc — either on 
China or on foreign countnes There is a distinct danger that 
the Chinese might take advantage of a Soviet-Japanese war 
to oiganize a national using which, if it could not senously 
endanger Japan’s armies, could at least play havoc with their 
supphcs Par in the background, too, looms the danger of an 
economic blockade by the Western Poweis 
The Japanese have taken account of their weakened 
position by foibearmg to provoke the Soviets further It may 
be taken for granted that any further territorial c^ansion 
will not be at the expense of Russia But the latent menace 
of die Red army remains The foreign pohey of the Soviet 
Union IS genuinely defensive — at present But who can say 
what It will be ten yeais ahead? By that time the superionty 
of the Soviet over the Japanese forces will have increased, for 
Russia’s resources are incompaiably greater than those of 
Japan All attempts to leach even a temporary detente have 
failed so far Moscow has offeied a non-aggression pact, but 
Tokyo stubbornly msists on a de-militarized zone along both 
sides of the JVfonchunan frontier As such a zone would 
include, on the Soviet side, most of the fortifications con- 
structed in recent ycais, in addition to several large aties, 
many aeiodromes, arsenals and supply depots, and the chief 
Soviet lailway — ^whilc on the Japanese side nothing but a 
desolate and unfortified wilderness would be given up in 
exchange — ^the pioposal has never been taken senously The 
Soviet menace, though gratuitously incurred, will be an 
ever-mcreasing drag on Japan’s continental policy 
As for the dependence on foreign supphes of raw materials, 
a great deal has been done in recent years to make Japan less 
vulnerable The British and Amencan oil companies are 
being forced to store a six months’ supply in Japan at their 
own expense Iron ore, now mainly imported from central 
China and Malaya, is being developed in Manchukuo and 
Chahar, i e under the protection of the Japanese Army 
In many odier commodities, such as alumimum and most 
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chcnucals, as well as in machinery, engines, etc , Japan has 
already become self-sufficient Tlie development scheme for 
Noith China includes the growing of cotton on a vast scale, 
and strikmg pi ogress has already been ncliicvcd in thw field 
Still, it will be a long time befoie Japan becomes really 
independent of foreign supplies, and two dangcis will 
probably remain first, a Chinese using in the arc is which 
aie to form the basis of raw matenal supplies, secondly, the 
shutting-out of Japanese export goods fioin foreign maikcts 
controlled by other powcis 

In the last icsort, the pi ogress of Japan’s continental 
expansion will depend on her abihty to bear the strain on 
her inteinal resources Her weakness as an Empiic-buildcr 
may be Ulustiatcd by a Instoiical compaiison Wlicn Eng- 
land expanded overseas, when she earned on endless wais in 
all parts of the globe, including a huiidicd ycais’ wai in 
India, she had great advantages which Japan lacks Firsts 
her overseas engagements were widely dispersed, and defeat 
in any one quarter did not endangei tlie whole stiiicture 
Secondly, she was tlicn the woild’s workshop and had almost 
unlimited markets for tlic piodiicls of her expanding indus- 
tries Tliirdly, she was then in a leal sense protected by the 
sea against any attack on her own shores Japan, on tlie 
other hand, is putting all her eggs in one basket If she fails 
m China, she is mined Her domestic market is weakened by 
the long-standing depression m agriculture, her industries 
aie artificially suppoited by a piccarious structuic of state 
credit , her exports are meeting with fierce competition The 
development of an power has deprived Japan of tlic security 
formerly provided by an island position 

Even at this caily stage of imperialist expansion Japan’s 
capital reserves are strained to hieaking-pomt, and she has 
no hope of economic succour from anywheic except the very 
temtones which she is subdumg So fai Japan has been 
lucky But will the luck hold ? 

The impoverishment of the Japanese people, the lecumng 
famines, and the overcrowding of town and country with 
stmggling humanity are evidence that capital resources 
ui gently needed for the devdopment of pioductive power at 
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home are heing divei ted into unproductive channds essential 
to Empire-btulding The fighting services already absorb 
nearly the entire ordinary revenue of the State, and their 
demands are still using The national debt has increased m 
five years from milhons to ^600 millions Close on 
milhons have been spent on Manchukuo since 1931, 
paidy for imhtary purposes and pai tly in the form of private 
investments The domestic capital market is thus besieged 
by three cldimants the Government, wishing to raise ever^ 
increasing loans in order to finance its Budget deficit, home 
industries, expanding under the growth of armament orders 
and export trade , Manchukuo, m process of rapid develop- 
ment for strategic purposes With the army in fiill control of 
national policy, the civilian mimsteris can only hope and 
pray that they will be able to raise internal loans indefinitely 
and to find means of keeping money rates low When this 
becomes difficult, the desired conditions will probably be 
enforced by growmg state control over mdustry, trade and 
finance Even so the abihty of the capital market to absorb 
government bonds will continue to decline 

To recognize the weakness is not to predict a collapse 
Economic experts, relying on such facts as these, predicted 
that Germany would ^d it impossible to finance large-scale 
rearmament, and that Italy coidd never afford a war because 
it would be too expensive Five years ago it was proved up 
to the hilt that Japan could not go on spending half her 
revenue on armaments , to-day she spends all her revenue on 
armaments and is still going strong, It will certainly be 
necessary in time to resort to infiationary methods , but why 
not? The waste is prodigious, but it makes the wheels of 
industry go round and gives employment Admittedly, it 
means mortgaging the future But as no one may order a 
foreclosure the process seems to be capable of firequent 
repetition 

There is, however, a price to pay Bictators and Generals 
can create money, but they cannot create tangible wealth 
If part of the available national wealth is abstracted for un- 
productive purposes, the nation is so much the poorer The 
J^apanese peasantry, comprising half the population, hves on 
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the verge of starvation While ccilam industries tlirivc, the 
rest, with agriculture, languislz Official figures of Japanese 
wages arc low enough, but they tell only a pait of the story 
they take no account of the small family concern which is so 
prominent in Japanese industry, nor of faim income Tlie 
recent admission of the Ministci of Wiir dial the physique of 
new army recruits is cleterioiating shows that a limit has 
been reached beyond which a fuithcr reduction in the 
standard of living may sap the vitahly of the masses 

So mucli for the debit side 1 1 is clear that Japan is run mng 
great risks of breakdown Her position is vulneiablc, her 
lesources are slender, her social and economic structure is 
creaking under the stress of the Impeiial burden 

But there is a great deal to be said on the credit side If it 
IS a mistake to oven ale Japan’s strengtli, it is an even greater 
mistake to underrate hei tenacity Aftci a decade of partisan 
conflicts which unsteadied the national policy and under*' 
mined the discipline of the army, Japan seems to be well on 
the way to internal consohdation The aimy has won, 
democracy has lost There is now a umty of national purpose 
which was lackmg as long as tlie struggle remained un- 
decided 

The army, on the other hand, has cleared its higher ranks 
of the firebrands who dragged the country into dangerous 
adventures and stirred up domestic strife The Impciialist 
policy is now in the hands of men who appreciate realities 
Japan, launched upon a career of Empire, has recovered her 
poise Although she will not abandon her Impeiial scheme, 
she will probably choose less preapitatc methods If her 
rulers know how to wait, she lias at least a better chance of 
averting disaster than she would have if she continued to 
force the pace 

The social &amework of Japan, m its strange mixture of 
the medieval and the modem, is exceedingly elastic While 
other countries, fiir similar purposes, have to resort to 
dictatorship, Fascism, and the suppression of civil hberties, 
the Japanese arc “Fascists’* by heredity They have never 
known or valued individual freedom, and the doctnne that 
the citizen should sacnfice his all to the State is inherent in 
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Japanese Emperor-woiship The outer garment of demo 
cracy and parliamentarism, which has lain hghtly on their 
shoulders for a mere thirty years, has been shed to reveal a 
nation wrapped in feudal traditions The readmess of the 
average Japanese to undergo hardships for the benefit of the 
nation’s glory may not be inexhaustible, but it is almost so 

It should be mentioned also that Japan’s foreign trade is 
undergomg a sigmiicant change For many years Japan 
exported only goods suitable for immediate consumption 
The markeUng of such goods does not lead either to stable 
trade connections or to investment of capital Of late Japan 
has taken up the expoit of capital goods — such as machinery 
As this new type of tiade develops, Japanese connections 
abroad will inevitably become moie duiable, and will be 
supported by mvestments Strong vested interests are thus 
created m vanous overseas markets, particularly in the 
undeveloped countnes of East Asia In this process Japan 
will obtain yet another lever for the extension of political 
domination 

The greatest asset of all, however, is the patent unwiUiiig-< 
ness of the othci Powers to fight Japan’s successful conquest 
of Manchuria was due mainly to the acquiescence of Soviet 
Russia If she plays her cards well, the Western Powers may 
also be mduced to give way, at least for a considerable time 
to come The margin of safety, both internal and external, is 
narrow, and it would be ra^ to attonpt a piophecy But 
taking It by and large Japan has an even chance of estab- 
lishing her Empire in the East of Asia * 


*Since this chapter was vritten, Japan hia passed through a brief period of 
democratic revival, inevitibly foll^ed by reiccion The conservative 
elements of the Axniy and Navy are now ones moie in control of national 
policVi as they were befoie the Manchurian 'idventure of 1931 They have, 
for the moment, suppressed not only the libeml ctviliin ibrcea, but the 
ertremiats of die army itsdf, diough it is too early to judge whether their 
vu-tory IB final Japanese foreign policy has 'icoordmgly become leas violent 
in its methods, but its ultunite aims have not change The prosecution of 
these aims seems limited only by the growing strength of the Soviet Union 
and the revivmg co operation between Bntam and me United States in the 
Tar Eist 
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Retreat 

THE TENDENCY of tlie United States to withdraw fiom 
^Toreign entanglements” and consolidate her position on the 
American continent is one of the majoi changes in leccnt 
international lelalionships The new policy, winch has 
giadually gathcied foice since tlie Woild War, alTects the 
oudooh in every one of the centics of iivaliy 

The United States took htde pail in the nineteendi- 
century sciamblc for colonial and sub colonial terntoncs 
Apait from the war with Spam in eSqO, wluch icsulted in 
the annexation of the Philippines and Hawaii in the Pacific 
and in the extension of U S mduence in Central America, 
the expansion of American foreign trade took the fbim of 
a share in overseas maikets unsupported by any territorial 
aggrandisement 

Yet the Umted Statca vraa not mtercstol in enpaudutg 
foreign trade tlian were other industiial countries Ever 
since the Civil Wai the resources of the Amencan continent 
had been developed with tiemendous energy, larg&'Scale 
immigration increased the population , and by the turn of 
the century the United States had built up an mdustiy 
capable of mass production and dependent foi its prosperity 
on export markets Being neither inclined nor powerful 
enough for colonial ventures, the U S demanded of the other 
countries equal opportunities for her Hade This led to the 
principle of the “Open Door” on which Amenca insisted 
m the markets of die Ear East and to the corresponding 
principle of the “Ereedom of the Seas” It was for long an 
accepted axiom of international relations that there were 
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three reasons foi which the U S was prepared to go to war 
first, to repulse an attack on the Ainerican continent, 
secondly, to uphold the principle of the “Open Door” m 
the Fai East, and thirdly, to defend her right to trade with 
any nation she chose, even if that nation should be engaged in 
war with another The United States actually entered the 
World War when the Germans, disiegording the third of 
these pnnuples, sank the Lusitania 

Afta the World War the foreign pohey of the U S was 
gradually modified At the Peace Conference, President 
Wilson would have involved his country in far greater 
responsibilities than it had carried before membership of 
the League of Nations entailed readiness to take part in 
sanctions against any aggressor state Had the U S joined 
the League accoiding to President Wilson’s intention she 
would have renounced her daim to the Freedom of the Seas, 
and would have promised instead to refrain from trading 
with, and even to take part in a blockade against, a 
belhgerent nation In fact the U S would have been obhged 
to employ her powei and resources for the maintenance of 
peace in every corner of the globe Not only was this pro- 
posal turned down by the Atnencan people, but U S pohey 
began to withdraw even from such external responsibilities 
as had existed before the War 

For a time the momentum of the old policy induced the 
U S to continue her participation in international efforts 
to stabihze the peace Her services were made available 
for the clearing-up of Ihe German reparations tangle, her 
observers took a prominent part m the discussions on inter- 
national disarmament At the Washington Conference she 
took the lead in promoting a limitation of navies and signed 
the Nine-Power Pact for the stabilization of existing con- 
ditions in the Far East In the Fact of Paris (Kellogg Pact) 
the U S once more took the Imtiative in strengthening 
international peace But this pact, by which the signatory 
powers undertook not to go to war in pursuit of nationid 
pohaes, already lacked any promise by the peaceful powers 
to enforce its observation 

The next stage, in which the U S is seen m full retreat 
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from international entanglementSj is marked by the so*caUed 
Stimson doctrine Announced by the then Secretary of 
State dunng the Japanese invasion of Manchuria (on 
January iith, 1932) it proclaimed that the contracting 
parties '^shall recogmze no teriitoiiol arrangement not 
obtained by pacific means, nor the vahdity of an occupation 
or acquisition of territoiy brought about by armed force” 
Here was another important modification of the twin prin- 
ciples of the Open Door and die Freedom of the Seas Al- 
though it was deal even at the time when Mi Stimson made 
his edebrated announcement that Japan meant to close tlie 
door to any but her own trade in Manchuria, the U S no 
longer proposed to prevent its dosing by foice, but was 
content to refrain from “recogmzmg” it Nor was there any 
question of assisting China with supphes, as the pre-War 
principle would have demanded 
The trend of isolation became more pionounced dunng 
the economic depression The Umted States had lost 
colossal investment in Europe , the War Alhes had defaulted 
on their debts , the reconstruction of the domestic economy 
alter the ravages of the slump absorbed all the national 
energies The increasing tension m Europe and the Far 
East made Amencans more anxious tlian ever not to be 
drawn into a new conflagration A further step in tlie 
diplomatic retreat was taken at the outbreak of the Italo- 
Abyssiman war At first the unexpected rejuvenation of the 
League of Nations impressed Amencan opimon, and for a 
time it seemed probable that the U S would co-operate with 
the League in restraining the aggressoi President Eooscvelt 
was in fact prepared to suspend trade and other relations 
with Italy only, continumg to trade with Abyssima But 
Congress foiled his intentions It was decided to suspend 
supphes of certain specified war mateiials to both 
b^gerents, and to restiict trade in other commodities 
The Government went so far as to announce that all trade 
with the warring nations would have to be done at the 
trader’s nsk and without any assurance of Government 
protection Under the new neutrality doctrine the U S 
intends to withliold war supplies from any belligerent 
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nationj however just its cause, and however friendly its 
relations with America "If we are faced with a choice of 
profits or peace,** said President Roosevelt, "we choose 
peace ** 

In effect, this is a complete reversal of the old **Freedom of 
the Seas*’ pnnciple 

The failure of the League’s effort to stop the Abyssinian 
war by the use of sanctions strengthened the American 
desire to be nd of foreign responsibihties It was at this 
stage that the recall of the U S navy from the Phihppmes 
was decided The course is now set for isolation — but new 
fields are being opened up for Amencan energies 

The Umted States has in recent years paid moie and 
more attention to hei relations with the other countnes of 
the New World This trend seems likely to gather force 
The republics of Latin America have long provided valuable 
outlets for U S trade and capital, though they have stub- 
bornly resisted the encroachments of what is known as 
"dollar imperialism** Great Biitain, Germany, Japan and 
other countnts hold strong positions in South America, and 
the Latm Repubhes are wont to use these connections as a 
counterweight for U S penetration At the same time, they 
are now turmng more readily to Washington for pobticsj 
collaboration In the coming years the Pan-American 
Union will probably be inspired with new life Efforts are 
afoot to co-ordinate the policies of all Amencan countnes 
with regard to the defence of the twin continents against 
encroachments by any European or Asiatic Power It is 
probably too much to say that a Pan-American League of 
Nations is already in the making, though a movement m 
this direction is perceptible in most of the countnes con- 
cerned The disappointment of Geneva has caused a change 
of heart, particularly m the Latin American Republics, 
which had formerly been among the staunchest adherents of 
the League 

Canada, in spite of her intimate relations with the United 
States, 18 prevented by her membership of the British Com- 
monwealth firom jouung the Pan-Amencan alignment But 
the visit of President Roosevdt to Ottawa m 1936 has em- 
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phasizcd a community of outlook which may well lead to 
Canadian co-operation m the new grouping IIowcvci loyal 
to the Biitish connection, Canada is intimately bound to the 
United States by ties of mutual tiadc, common ways of 
thought, and the needs of defence Theic is no immediate 
reason to expect that Canada’s two attachments will come 
into conflict, and hei paitiapation as an interested outsider 
m the Pan-American effoit would not nccessaiily affect her 
position in the British Empire 

The preceding sketch has been diawn in the baicst outline 
in order to stress the changes , but the drawing is really Coo 
simple Altliough tlie tiend of isolation is now uppermost 
m American pohey, the United States cannot so easily cut 
the ties wluch link hei with the outside world There is, to 
begin with, her foreign trade Some ten per cent of U S 
movable output is normally expoiCed The country is 
equipped for a production of both agricultural and industrial 
materials larger than the absorptive capaaty of its own 
population One tenth of the national output sounds a 
modest proportion for which it seems hardly worth while 
to take serious risks But there are several industries, and 
indeed entire states of the U S , which stand and fall witli 
thmr abihty to sell their output abioad The obvious 
examples are tlie cotton planteis of Texas and the neigh- 
bouring states, the tobacco growers of Viiginia, the wheat 
produceis in the Western states, and the oil industiy All 
these and others in similai positions demand to be considered 
in the shaping of U S foieign pohey 

The Fai Eastern markets, for instance, have absorbed 
an mcreasmg propoihon of U S exports even during the 
recent depression Can Washington neglect to protect and 
promote this trade on which the life of so many Americans 
depends^ 

Again, vast amounts of American capital have been 
invested all over the world Trade has followed the capital, 
and American firms have settled in many of the centres of 
mvestment Gan they be left to their fate? 

The United States depends for the smooth running of 
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her industries on supplies from abroad of certain raw 
materials Most important among these are rubber, tin, 
raw silk, various fuis, hides eind skins, copra and coconut oil, 
carpet wool, tea, Manila hemp and sisal Rubber and tiu 
are imported mainly Iroin Dutch East India and British 
Malaya, raw silk from J^an, Manila hemp Ihnn the 
Fhihppines The importance of these supphes to the United 
States cannot be measured by the quantity or value of annual 
imports , It hes in the fact that most of ^em are absolutely 
essential to American industry Is it conceivable that a 
Government can neglect to m^e provision for the security 
of such supplies? 

Nor can the U S altogethet escape the responsibilities of 
a country to which a number of the foremost nations owe 
money If pohtical entanglements can be cutj economic 
interdependence is inescapable except at the pnee paid 
by Soviet Russia U S monetary policy directly affects 
economic conditions all over the world The trend of U S 
commodity prices determines to a large extent the price 
levels of other countiies U S tariff policy^ and tlie resultant 
flow of gold from Europe to America, have done much to 
strangle international trade and sharpen economic distress in 
the countries which have lost the metal All these develop- 
ments have had their repercussions on the U S economy 

As for the future, it is clear that America has an oppor- 
tunity of savmg the world ffom disaster by settmg the 
hoarded gold treasure once more into circulation in the 
form of loans to other countnes If she refuses, will not the 
creepmg paralysis of world trade ultimately engulf Amenca 
as well? 

The United States thus retains extremely important 
foreign interests which she will certainly not abandon 
without a struggle The desire for isolation is in fact only 
one aspect of her poUcy, though at present the most promi- 
nent one While she is withdrawing from the exposed posi- 
tion maintained before the World War, a great deal of her 
foreign policy is concerned, now as ever, with the promotion 
of U S interests in the international fidd The possibility 
that one or another of her external mterests may provoke 
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her into renewed activity is always present The voice of 
America counts for much in the counsels of the nations, and 
there is little reason to suppose that it will fall silent alto- 
getlier Whether it is by co-operation with Great Britain 
in tlic Far East, or by participation in European cfTorts 
to reorganize the structure of peace, or by sharing in 
the reconstruction of international trade and currencies, 
Washington must play its port 

Shmng Armour 

An outstanding factor in the international position of 
the Umted States is the size of her naval and military forces 
Simultaneously with the retreat from external obligations, 
the navy, army and air force of the U S have been con- 
tinuously strengthened and enlarged The size and equip- 
ment of the diree arms, but particularly of the navy, are 
far in excess of requirements for the mere defence of the 
U S coasts and frontiers , and there is no indication that the 
increase is to be checked 

The naval manceuvres of 1935/36 have been on an un- 
precedented scale They were intended to test the ability of 
the Atlantic and Pacihc Beets to join at short notice in 
eidier of the two oceans The bulk of the Pacific fleet 
managed to pass through the Panama Canal within thirty- 
six hours, and united with the Atlantic fleet in extensive 
manoeuvres, both then passed the Canal westward to engage 
m another senes of manceuvres m tlie Pacific As a simul- 
taneous atta^ on the U S iiom both East and West is 
hardly conceivable, the full force of the combined fleet would 
seem to be quickly available at any given point of danger 
The arrangements for the Canal passage are to be improved 
so that either of the fleets can pass it in less than twenty-four 
hours 

At the same time the security of the Canal has been 
enormously strengtliencd It is now unassailable fi:om either 
ocean, anH eiqierts discount all possibihty of effective 
sabotage, as the structural works of the Canal are too heavy 
to be destroyed except by dynamiting on a large scale As 

14 
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for the Faciiic outposts, Hawaii, which in practice commands 
the whole of the Amencan West coast, is in process of being 
developed as an impiegnable naval base The defensive 
position in the Paafic is being strengthened by the “shorten- 
ing of the front” — ^thc withdrawal of the fleet from the 
Phihppmes 

The only real menace to Amenca can come from Japan 
U S -Japanese relations have nevei been particularly 
friendly, at times they have been exceedingly bad Dis- 
regarding the origins of the antagonism, one may reduce it 
to two immediate causes One is the Japanese threat to 
American trade and investments in China, the other is the 
Japanese threat to the U S communications with China and 
the Phihppmes as well as to those with Dutch East India and 
Malaya, whence the U S obtams essential raw materials 
There was a time when a third cause was much discussed 
the menace of a Japanese attack on the Amencan mainland 
That may be ruled out altogether in the present conditions 
of offensive and defensive armament 
During the past three years the danger of a clash between 
the U S and Japan has been perceptibly reduced The 
reasons for the improvements aie easily defined (i) Al- 
though the trade iivalryin Ghma is, if anything, increasing, 
the US is no longer intent on enforcing the “Open Door** 
principle (a) The withdrawal of the Phihppme squadron 
will create a broad stretch of “No-man*s Sea" between the 
two hatde-fleets The United States might have secured 
both her hold ovei the Philippines and the freedom of her 
shipping route by creating a strong naval base on the island 
of Guam, where a laige battle-fleet could have been stationed 
in safety She did not do so There is at present no moie 
westerly U S stronghold than Hawau (3) While U S 
trade with China has increased very httle since the begin- 
mng of the century, trade with Japan has more than doubled 
Of Amenca*s total trade with the Far East, Japan takes more 
than one-half of U S exports and supplies more than one- 
half of U S imports China, in comparison, takes only one 
fifth of U S exports and provides one-eighth of U S impoits- 
If, therefore, American trade interests are to be safeguarded, 
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they are obviously far better served by peace vdth Japan 
tlian by war with Japan As for the protection oPe^scntial 
supphcs of Far Eastern raw malcnals, it has already been 
mentioned that tlicsc supphcs come chiefly across the 
Southern Pacific, where the Japanese menace is stiU slight 

For all these reasons the hkehhood of the U S being in- 
volved in a war in tlic Fai East has, not peiliaps disappeared, 
but greatly lessened 

There can be no doubt that within a few ycais the U S 
will have the strongest navy in the world, supported by a 
formidable army and air foice What is to be the purpose 
of this mighty weapon? It is unnccessaiily large for mere 
continental defence Yet the U S no longer iccognizes the 
obhgation of enforemg the Freedom of die Seas TJic new 
neutiality law provides for suspension of trade ivitli all 
beUigerents without distinction Even if tins doctrine is to 
be taken as a tendency rather than an unaltciablc piinciple, 
It IS clear that it lessens the piobabiUty tliat the U S navy 
may have to protect shipping to and from other countnes at 
war Why then the pounng-out of national wealth for the 
building of the biggest navy afloat? 

We leave the question unanswered, far tlic simple reason 
that the Americans themselves are sbll looking for an 
answer But one observation may be made witli confidence 
If at any future time the United States, for whatever reason, 
should decide to rcveise the recent trend of isolation and to 
take once again an active patt m tlie organization of the 
world, she will be able to do so at a moment's notice 

The importance of “readiness” becomes clear by lecalling 
an event which is still fresh m all our minds when in 1935 
Britain, waking from deep slumber, tried to stop an inter* 
national outrage which was infuriating the British people 
and endangering the British Empire, her word was dis- 
regarded because the British navy was considered unequal 
to the task of enforcing it Transformations of national 
sentiment strong enough to reverse national policy have 
occurred before now \vitli startling suddenness If any such 
change should ever befall the United States she will not be 
handicapped as Britam was by tlic tack of means for the 
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immediate enforcement of her wishes Whatever this fact 
mRy imply for the future, it cannot fail to exert profound 
influence on the course of international events 

Domstie Forces 

America can hardly be expected to find her way until 
the process of internal adjustment now proceeding; has 
produced a new national balance It is outside the scope of 
this study to describe the present struggle in the social, 
economic and pohtical field We can only indicate a few of 
the larger problems seeking solution 

Perhaps the most significant change is that from extreme 
mdividuahsm to some form of state interference m economic 
hfe In spite of the desperate resistance of the forces of 
individualism, the State, through the agency of the Federal 
Government, has undoubtedly become a stronger force in 
the lives of individual Amencans than it ever was This 
process, once started, must take its course as irresistibly 
as the constitutional progress of the U S from extreme 
fedeialism to a unified nation-state Parallel with these two 
developments, though perhaps more protracted, runs the 
process of welding the diverse races and standards of 
America's population into a malleable whole The War has 
done much to foster national cohesion, and the stoppage of 
immigration has enhanced its prospects 

For the first time the “small man" has been given a 
vested interest m the Government of the United States The 
reducUoxi of farm debts, the Government's sohatude for the 
workman's earnings, and the introduction of Unemploy- 
ment and Old Age Insurance, have increased the weight of 
the masses m the national make-up The social balance is 
being changed on a colossal scale 
At the same time, the economic balance as between indus- 
try and agriculture is changing The immense progress of 
mdustnahzation during and since the World War has 
raised the productive capacity far beyond the needs of the 
home market At first the excess output was largely taken up 
by an expanding and prosperous farming class, but the 
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farmers were impoverished by the slump In recent years 
this discrepancy between industrial capacity and agricul- 
tural purchasing powei has been sharpened by the soil 
erosion which laid waste a substantial part of the central 
corn belti and by the reduction of ploughed areas under 
the Government’s restriction schemes There is now less 
prospect than ever that tlie United States may become a sclf- 
sufiicient country in which mdustry and agiicultuie will 
complement each other 

While the decline of farming may lessen the American 
need to export agrarian produce, the excessive output 
capacity of industry will compel her to find new outlets 
abroad As the existing markets for American exports 
absorb mainly foodstuffs and raw and scnu-finished 
matenals, any large-scale export of industrial manufactures 
would necessitate the opemng of new markets, thus leading 
inevitably to sharper competition with other industrial 
nations Economic forces, therefore, may well drive the 
United States once more into international activity * 


*S|gna jure elready appearing of a cautious modification of foreign policgr 
Althou^ the desire of the American people to kew out of foreim com 
mitmenta whicli might drag them into war is as ardent as ever, there is a 
growing doubt whither isolation can beat be aecuxed by an laolationist 
policy There his been outspoken criticism of the aggressive policies of the 
European dictators, tioece has even been a tendency to identify the ideala 
of the United Stites with those of the European democracies An important 
result of this new tram of thought was the introduction of a new Neutrality 
Bill prohibiting all trade in war and semi-war moteriala with foreign countries 
involved in war — with the vital exceptum that the Fresiclcnt may permit 
such countries to buy in America provided they "pay cash and carry away 
m their own ships " 

This principle, while limitinB the risk of America being drawn into a 
foreign war in duence of her commercial interests, gnes Orest Britain an 
immense advantage over other European powers, because only the British 
Navy 18 capable of protecting shippme in the North Atlantic It la too early 
to predict now for the tiew trentf In to foreign policy of the United States 
will develop, but her te\niag interest in to preservation of intemational 
peace and the restoration of international trade is bound to have its enect 
ID every part of the world 
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Consolidation 

THE SOVIET UNION hnks East and West Whenever 
Russia weakens as against JapaUj Geimany feels a lively 
temptation to wade in from the West Whenever Germany 
looks particularly strong^ Japan raises her voice and her 
hopes The phrase “peace is indivisible” was coined by a 
Soviet statesman , and for Russia indeed the peace of Europe 
and of Asia are inseparable 

In discussing the balance of foices in Europe and the Far 
East we have aheady drawn attention to some aspects of 
Soviet policy, in so far as it influences the behaviour of 
Germany and Japan In more than one connection it has 
been found that ^e balance between peace and war is held 
by the Soviet Umon Her foreign pokey, and the domestic 
forces which govern it, have assumed supreme importance 

Soviet pohey, as it is to-day, has developed by three majoi 
stages Ihe &st, fiom igiy to 1992, was marked by foreign 
Intel ventions, civil war, and extreme revolutionary temper 
The Bolshevists were then fighting on many fronts Strug- 
gling to gain effective control of the huge country, they had 
little time 01 power to repair the ravages of war It seemed 
to them that Gommumsm could not succeed in Russia unless 
it was supported by similar systems m other countries 
Hence desperate efforts to stir up revolution abroad, cul- 
minating in the wax against Poland 
The second stage covered the decade from 1923 to 1933 
At tlie beginning of this period the Soviet Government had 
estabhdied a precarious peace throughout the couUtiy It 
had burned its fingers badly m the attempt to spread Com- 
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mumsm abroad Although the desire for world revolution 
was by no means abandoned, tlie Bolshevists made up thar 
mmds that they would have to consolidate Communism jn 
Russia without waiting for outside help Five years wcic 
spent in inconclusive ^oits to reconstiuct the country and 
enforce Soviet autlionty throughout tlie aiea between tlic 
Baltic and tlie Pacific, between the Aictic and llic Indian 
frontier 

In igaB began the first Five-Yeai Plan The Soviet lulcis 
had realized that the only way to make Russia independent 
of outside interference was to build up an indiisliy large 
enough to supply the needs of the vast population Before 
diat time Russia had always been a mainly agricultural 
countiy, dependent for its industrial needs on foieign supplies 
which were paid foi by the export of agi aiian produce Now 
Russia was to balance agriculture with industry Tlie 
groundwork of industry was to be laid by the first Fivc-Ycai 
Flan all energies were concentrated upon building up the 
industries which produce the me ans of pioduction Natural 
resources were developed at top speed — coal-nunmg, oil 
production, iron and sted industiies Electnc powci spread 
rapidly over the country Engineering factones sprang up 
like mushrooms 

At the same time agriculture was brought under State 
control In 1928 all but three per cent of the farms were 
worked by individual peasants In 1 932, three-quarters of 
the farmland was controlled by collective fin ms The area 
under the plough was increased and agricultural work 
mechanized at a tremendous rate The opciation was 
successful, but the patient very nearly died The cost of Che 
first Five-Year Plan, which attempted to compress into five 
years what had taken a century in other counbies, was 
famine, misery, ruthless oppression 

During this period Soviet Russia gradually ceased to be 
legarded as an outlaw by othci nations She had established 
friendly relations with Germany, and a number of other 
Great Powers had at least restored noimal diplomatic con- 
tact Russia was becoming a valuable, if temporary, market 
and, though the fear of Communist propaganda inrevented 
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most couiLtnes from drawing unduly close to herj the former 
tension disappeared Soviet foreign policy, however, le. 
mamed inactive Its chief purpose was now to facihtate the 
external trade which was needed foi the execution of the 
Fivo-Y car Flan In the East, Russia yidded humbly to the 
advance of Japan, although the Japanese conquest of Man- 
chuna destroyed a valuable economic outpost, cut off the 
only direct railroad to Vladivostok, and threatened all 
Russian positions in the Far East Towards the end of this 
period she even lost much of her former interest in promoting 
world revolution, the Comintern, spiritual source and centre 
of world Gommumsm, languished 

To a large extent this conversion to a more conservative 
policy was the result of the victory of Stalm over Trotsky 
afrer a struggle lasting from the death of Lenin in 19S4. tiU 
the bamshment of Trotsky in 1939 Trotsky had stood for 
the pure Bolshevist doctrine he wanted Communism un- 
diluted and bdieved in the world revolution Stalin, on the 
other hand, used the Bolshevist creed as a means to an end 
he IS above all a Russian nationahst with a grim sense of 
reahties and a patience which makes light of a decade or two 
Stalin, after his victory of igsg, stamped out the recurring 
revivals of the Trotsky doctrine m a bitter fight of which 
the trial and execution of Zinovieff, Kameneff, and fourteen 
other “old Bolshevists" in 1936 was the most recent but 
hardly the final stage As Stalin consolidated his dictatorial 
poution, Soviet pohey grew more realistic both in domestic 
and in foreign affairs 

The year 1933 ushered m a new era of Soviet pohey 
Russia became a member of the League of Nations with a 
permanent seat on the League Council She concluded non- 
aggression pacts with all her Western neighbours and pacts 
of mutual assistance with France and Czechoslovakia Her 
Government was at last recogmzcd by the Umted States 
She took an active part, with France and Great Britain, m 
the organization of collective security m Europe Gone are 
the days of diplomatic isolation The voice of world revolu- 
tion IS hushed Communist parties here and there support 
h(ntrg€ots governments and press for higher armaments The 
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Soviet Union is siding with the friends of peace against actual 
or potential aggressors 

The startling change is due to two causes the threat to 
Soviet territory from Germany and Japan , and the achieve- 
ment of internal stability as a result of the second Five-Year 
Flan It might be added that the two causes arc not un- 
connected with each other The pressure on the frontiers 
lent momentum to the economic and social progress within 
the country 

About 1932, when Moscow became thoroughly alarmed 
over the trend of policy in Japan and Germany, preparations 
for defence on a national scale were put in hand The Red 
army was steadily enlarged It was virtually divided mto 
two separate units, one stationed in the West, the other in the 
Far East In the succeeding years the production of war 
matenal and transport was not merely speeded up at tlie 
existing works, but new industrial centres were formed for 
this purpose It was durmg this piocess that the active 
development of Asiatic Russia began These regions had 
been neglected ever smee 1905, when the eastward expanuon 
of Tsanst Russia was stopped by Japan To-day (heir natural 
resources are being opened up with great speed Heavy 
industries have giown up around the coal and iron deposits 
of the Baikal district, oil from Sakhalin is refined in Sibena, 
agriculture is modernized, industnes are spreading all over 
the enormous area Within a few years the industrialization 
of the East, caused by the needs of defence, has changed the 
face of Russia Broadly speaking, industry has spread South 
and East, while agriculture is cairied furtlier North, so tliat 
an assault on the Soviet Ukraine diould not cripple the 
Umon as a whole The Soviet Umon has been given not 
only an internal balance of resources which Russia never 
before possessed, but a new domestic task of almost un- 
bounded potentiahbes 

Reioards 

The second Five-Year Plan, beginmng in 1933, combined 
the strengthemng of Russia’s defences with the completion 
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of the original programme of industnalization Under the 
first plan everything had been sacrificed to the construction 
of the indu&tiial groundwork The second plan bi ought the 
building-up of light mdustries, the impiovement of transport^ 
and the raising of the output of food and goods for popular 
consumption Distiibutive trades weic gradually fieed from 
lestnctions The standard of living of the haid-tncd popu- 
lation was at last allowed to use By 1 934 success was assured 
It was no longer necessary to cut down the consumption of 
the people in order to build up new industries, mechanize 
agriculture, or provide foz the needs of the Red army Goal, 
steel, oil, cotton, machinery, means of transport, engines and 
tools weic now turned out by Soviet industry in adequate 
quantities Attention could be given to the personal well- 
being of tile masses 

The change began at the end of 1933, when the Far 
Eastern piovmces were granted exemption fiom the gram 
tax Soon afterwards the arreais of gram dchvenes were 
remitted throughout the Union In 1934 a new system of 
wage payment was intioduced the Communist theory of one 
wage for all was abandoned in favour of payment according 
to tlie quantity and quality of work done It became possible 
to earn moie than the standard wage, to save, to own 
luxuries In Novembm 1934 the abohtion of food rations 
marked the beginning of easier times, though housing, so far, 
has lagged behind in the general improvement In 1935 the 
organization of the collective farms was relaxed so that the 
peasant could once more own his house and allotment, 
possess up to three cows and as many poultry and pigs as he 
hked The result of this innovation was that the peasantry 
gave up Its stubborn position to the Government To-day 
many of the collective farms are run by farmers instead of 
Red commissars, and the countryman can call his hfe his 
own 

A scries of new laws promulgated during 1935 brought 
greater freedom to all sections of the population The supply 
of goods in cities and towns was no longer confined to bare 
necessities hlany people were able to earn a good deal more 
than they needed for mere subsistence By 1936 one could 
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see laughing faces and ciowds almost gay Rigid Communist 
doctrines yielded to common sense m such matters as educa- 
tion and marriage Parents were given a say in the brlnging- 
up of their childien , divorce was made more diificult 
The climax was reached with the publication of the draft 
of a new constitution in June 1936 Sioadly speokingi it 
aims at giving the peasant equal rights with the townsman 
and granting to the entire population such individual libcity 
and demociacy as is compatible with tlie continued ovciloid- 
ship of the Communist Tarty It remains to be seen how the 
admirable provisions of the constitution will woik out m 
practice That Russia in her new democratic guise will fuliil 
the conditions which western democracies aie accustomed 
to expect of a ftcc rilgime can hardly be hoped for The 
trial in August 1936 of sixteen formei Soviet leaders charged 
with conspiracy against the Government suggests that the 
Stahn u£gime is determined to defend its own position m 
future as it has done in the past But e\en if the new law 
should lose more than half its vitality between statute book 
and reality, it will obviously be astnking advance onpievious 
Russian conditions With these reservations, the mam points 
of the new constitution may he usefully summed up 
The AU-Union Congress of Soviets, which, though in 
theory the highest authority m the Soviet Umon, has met 
only once every two years for a week to listen with dutiful 
applause to governmental speeches, is to be replaced b> a 
National Assembly This will consist of two chambers, one 
dected fiom the whole Umon by the direct and secret vote of 
all men and women over 18, the other a Federal Assembly 
representing the various Soviet republics which form 
the Union It should be noted that the Lower Chamber 
at least is open to candidates of many shades of opinion 
Apart fiom the Communist Party, co-operatives, trade 
unions, youdi orgamzations and agiicultural societies will 
nominate candidates The formation of new parties, how- 
ever, will not he permitted , nor will the Soviet State allow 
Its fundamental principles to be called in question The 
Assembly will meet either separately or jointly for two 
months twice a year , during vacations it will elect a govern- 
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ing committee to act on its behalf Ministers are to be 
responsible to the Assembly, 01 to the committee when the 
chambers are not in session 

The nffht to own property is clearly defined Earned 
income may be owned, saved up, and spent at will Farmers 
— ^that 18, members of the collective farms— may possess a 
house, allotment, and some livestock and minor im^ements 
The land worked by the collective farms is the property of 
the community and may not be bought or sold, the same 
applies to large farming machinery and implements Finally, 
all means of production except those mentioned must for 
ever bdong to the State This last provision is intended, as 
Stahn has pointed out, to prevent the present system of State 
Sociabsm irom slipping back into a disguised Capitalism 

The constitution also defines the ci^ rights of the indi- 
vidual, and it is in this section that the change appears mobt 
clearly The citizen is entitled to wozk, free education, free 
medical attendance, holidays with pay, and all existing 
social services Bowrgeois birth, social ongin, or previous 
pohtical activities will no longer disqualify a citizen fot any 
employment or career Freedom of speech and assembly, 
freedom of religion and of the press, are guaranteed — ^this, 
perhaps, is the point where intention and reality are most 
likdy to clash< Further, all arrests are made conditional on 
an order of a law court, a striking contrast, if upheld, to 
previous conditions However imperfectly the new constitu- 
tion will be interpreted in practice, it is a sign that the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is givmg way to a new rdgime 
which 18 by comparison more liberal Economic success has 
brought With it a new sense of internal security which is 
bound to ease the strains and stresses under which Russia has 
been labouring for nearly twenty years How wiU the change 
affect Russia’s rdations with the outside world? 

On the ofFtaet^ 

Exposed to the aggressive designs of two Great Powers, the 
Soviet Umon has built up a formidable nuhtary force In 
the Far East the strengthening of Soviet defence has already 
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postponed, if not averted, a war with Japan which a few 
years ago was regarded as inevitable Japan, diary of pro- 
voking a neighbour suddenly grown to gigantic stature, 
turned south and ran slap into the Anglo-American hornets* 
nest In Europe Hen Hitler has given up talking about a 
decrepit Russia on the verge of collapse and waiting for the 
Teutonic pioneer to put things right Gcimany, hke Japan, 
will select the weakest spot for attack It is therefore of vital 
importance for the future of Europe as well as of the Far 
East to know whetlier the Soviet Union is sliong enough to 
make Germany abandon any attack on her tcmloiy If she 
IS, Germany will choose other directions foi her expansion, 
and it 18 by no means unlikely that she will come up, like 
Japan, agamst England But is tlie Red army really strong 
enough to frighten off two enemies who might, at some 
future date, attack simultaneously •* 

As to the numencal stiength of the Red army and an force, 
Marshal Tukhachevsky announced in January 1936 that 
Its peace estabhshment was 1,300,000 men, and it is asserted 
that the loweimg of the conscription age &om twenty-one 
to nineteen in August 1936 will not lead to an increase of 
the numbers serving at any one time The trained reserve is 
given as 6,000,000 men Some doubt may be iclt regarding 
the figures published by the rulers of the Soviet Union at 
a time when they must wish to create an impression of un- 
assailable strcngtli Nor can the crack regiments which 
parade annually at Moscow before Russian and foreign 
spectators be taken to represent the average standard of 
Red forces But from such expert foreign judgment as is 
available, the following impressions can be gathered There 
are, broadly speaking, thiee Red armies one in the East, 
another in the West, and the third in the Volga basin and 
other central distncts whence it can be despatched either 
East or West according to need The mechanical eqiupment, 
including artillery, tanks and transport, is said to be up to 
the highest European standards What seems to impress 
foieign experts most deeply is the spirit of the army The 
Red soldier, who is well fed, well paid, well framed, and well 
treated, shows a hearty efficiency which his Tsanst predeces- 
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sor never possessed The officers who have nsen from the 
rank^ fill their posts admirably The army command n 
capable and confident, and lacks the exuberant pnde which 
is the pitfall of other armies As foi the air force, its machines, 
mostly made in Russia, arc second to none in quality In the 
paiticular field on winch the Soviets have concentrated, the 
long-range transport and bombing machine,, they are un- 
equalled Some doubt seems to exist whether the personnel 
of the air force is up to the standard of its equipment But 
opinions differ 

Ihere is as yet no large Soviet navy, though there are a 
number of wai^ips and submarines in the Black Sea, the 
Fai East, and the Baltic It remains to be seen whether the 
Government’s intention to build three powerful fleets will be 
earned out In the case of the Pacific and the Baltic this 
would make a decisive difieience to relative strengtlis, as 
both Japan and Germany can use their powerful navies to 
supplement a land and air attack 

With regard to the question of supphes, the work of the 
past few years has done much to reduce the need for transport 
ovei long distances The old division into mdustnal and 
agncultural regions is disappeonng, every major area of the 
Union is gradually bmlding up mdustnes based on its own 
raw materials, supported by local agriculture This process 
is notably advanced in central Asia and Siberia, where most 
war supplies, in the widest sense of the word, are already 
produced within easy reach of the Far Eastern army The 
railway system, long neglected, has been very considerably 
extended in most parts of the Umon The Trans-Siberian 
Railway, the main hnk between West and East, has been 
doublfr'tracked almost throughout its length to facihtate the 
despatch of reinforcements and such supplies as cannot be 
procured locally in sufficient quantities Long-distance roads 
are the next point on the transport programme to be tackled 
Ghder “trains”, drawn by long-Tange aeroplanes, already 
play a spectacular part m the transport system, though their 
value is not yet proved In avil aviation the mdeage covered 
is not far below that of the Umted States, which is the largest 
in the world 
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It may be coalidciitly said tliat the Soviet Umon to-day is 
more than a match foi Japan, and strong enough to beat oil 
a German attack It is not quite so certain that her supciioi- 
ity over Germany will conlmue Though she may build two 
aeioplancs to Germany’s one, the diflciencc in the human 
element, some expciCs asscil, will tell in Germany’s favoui 
within a few years Tins is, ofcouise, mcie speculation But 
it IS certain that the Soviet lulcrs aic genuinely anxious 
about the possibility of a simultaneous attack on botli fronts 
Preparations foi this contingency arc being laid with all 
possible care and speed, but the test would be cxtrcmclv 
severe for a nation^ structure which lias not had time to 
take loot 


Soviet Imperialism^ 

The bmldmg-up of the Soviet military machine has 
absorbed a large ^aie not only of the icsources but of tlic 
attention ofRussia Thcpeo2}le artpioud of the Red army, 
there is much enthusiasm for all sorts of seim-mihtary 
activities The Soviet Government has done its best, oi 
worst, to make the masses "dnll-imnded” as well as “au- 
minded” There can no longer be any doubt that tlic bulk 
of the populace would, in die event of an attack on the 
Soviet Umon, vigorously support the Government This 
raises the question whether the Soviet Umon might not itself 
ultimately develop expansionist leanings 

Here is a vast and compact country lapidly developing 
into one of the strongest economic and mihtary powers of the 
woild Until now it has been so glaringly exposed to the 
aggressive designs of otliers diat its only concern has been to 
protect Itself But tliere are certain features m the Soviet 
position which do not diffci gready from that of the Tsanst 
Bmpxre Included in the Union are many lands and races 
which are not m the least Russian but were conquered and 
subjugated by the Tsars In this respect at least the Soviets 
have stepped into the heritage of Russian Impel lalism May 
dicy not revive, once their internal position has been con- 
sohdated, the old Xmperiahst ambitions of dicii predecessors? 
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The establishment of stiong Soviet influence over Outer 
Mongoha and Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) has been inter- 
pret^ by many as a sign that Soviet Imperialism is not very 
different irom Tsarist Imperialism The activities of the 
Bolshevist advisers and agitators in China ten years ago 
suggested that the Soviets are not obhvious to opportumties 
outside their own territory They are takmg a dose interest 
m the present activities of the Chinese Communists More- 
over, die constant though fluctuating interest of the Com- 
mumst International in the encouragement of Communism 
in other countries has often been felt and lesented as 
a form of irritation hardly less offensive than military 
threats 

On the other hand, there arc essential factors in the Soviet 
position which make an early ictuin to expansiomst policies 
on a large scale doubtful The fact that the people of the 
Union, though valuing mihtary prowess, are anything but 
war-nunded, need not affect our question greatly, for pubUc 
sentiment is liable to quick changes Moie significant is the 
fact that Russia, diough it lost huge teriitones, mcludmg 
hundreds of miles of sea- coast and valuable mdustnal, 
minmg, and agricultural regions, has never demanded 
“equality” or set itself up a “have-nof * country After 
the short-lived attempt on Poland in 1920/21 there has not 
been the slightest sign of a Soviet desire to tegam any of the 
countries lost in Europe A test case was Bessarabia Former- 
ly one of the nchest agricultural provinces of Russia, it was 
taken by Rumania after the War, and for fourteen years 
Moscow refused to recogmze Rumanian sovereignty over the 
province But m i933> when the German-Japanese menace 
became ominous, the Soviets quickly abandoned their claim 
to Bessarabia in orda to remove a source of irntation firom 
their ftontier The Soviet economy has since been balanced 
on the assumption that die Bessarabian produce would never 
again be available, and to day the recovery of the province 
would not even be desirable 

The economic structure of die Soviet Union provides, in 
fact, the most sohd argument against any hkeUhood of 
expansionist ambitions In the course of the last decade the 
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natural resources of the Union have been developed to such 
an extent that the country has become practically inde- 
pendent of foreign trade During the first Five-Year Plan 
huge quantities of industrial raw materials and products 
weie imported and paid for by the export of o^cr raw 
materials During the second Five-Year Flan imports 
steadily declined , at present they are less than onc-llfUi of 
the pe^ level, and exports liavc fallen coriespondingly Tlie 
principal commodities for which the Union, in 1935, still 
depended on foreign supphes were rubber, wool, cotton, 
iron and steel, and various rare metals Witli the exception 
of rubber and such metals as tin, nickel, aluminium and 
copper, the output of these goods within the Union is using 
at such a idte that imports may be expected to cease before 
long 

A striking fact is that using domestic production has not 
led to an increase, but on the contrary to a shaip leduction, 
of exports Total Soviet exports have fallen to onc-fourth of 
what they were in 1930 It is quite obvious that the Soviet 
Government is aiming at, and rapidly achieving, a self- 
sufficient national economy which shall have no need cither 
for extensive imports of raw materials or exports of surplus 
production A country which has become self-sufficient not 
through stern retrenchment but through spacious internal 
development has no stake to promote or defend outside its 
own frontiers And the Soviet Union, which within its 
immense territory possesses all the resources needed for the 
buildmg-up of a wdl-balanced economy, seems to be ncating 
that goal It has no foreign investments, and its commercial 
debts to other countries have been drastically reduced to a 
sum which could be paid off without difficulty out of the 
present gold reserve 

Gold, indeed, will play an increasingly important part in 
freeing the Soviet Umon from such foreign contacts as she 
BtiU maintains Between igsg and 1935 its gold output 
multiplied fifteen times , in 1 935 it became the second-largest 
gold-producer in the world As some of the biggest goldfidds 
in the Union, particularly m the far North-East of Siberia, 
have hardly been tapped, Soviet Russia may before long be 
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able lo pay m gold for the few impoits which she might still 
need, instead of leaving a section of its economy adjusted to 
expoits 

If there is indeed such a thing as a Soviet impenahsm, it 
IS unique in having no economic, comma cial, or hnanual 
foundation 

Expofuton 

The exception to the lule has already been mentioned it 
IS the Soviet penetration of Outei Mongoha and Sinkiang 
In the iirstnamed country the Soviet Union has at least a 
defensive interest If she allowed Outer Mongoha to fail into 
Japanese hands — ^which it would undoubtedly do as soon as 
the Soviets cleared out— <her flank would be exposed to a 
Japanese attack on her industrial nerve-centres But if this 
argument were admitted, it would mean that Soviet Russia 
might be justified in penetrating Finland oi Rumama in 
order to forestall a German attack In flict, defence is only 
an afterthought in the Soviet penetration of Outer Mongoha , 
and in Sinkiang it is not even that Is it, then, sheer Impen- 
ahst expansion? 

The Soviets went to Outer Mongoha originally in the 
course of die civil war, when an anti-Bolshevist Russian army 
had established itsdf there The Red forces drove out the 
White, but withdrew almost immediately A small Red 
guard was left bdund for two or three years , ever since 1924 
there have been no Soviet troops in Outer Mongolia What 
this means can best be realized by imaginmg diat the 
Japanese might suddenly withdraw thar army from Man- 
diukuo Is there any doubt that the population would rise as 
one man to shake off the Japanese yoke? 

In Outer Mongoha, by contrast, Soviet control is exerted 
by “advisers" who <ue piesent in every public department 
It 18 true that the control is no less effective for bang unob- 
trusive, but It 18 also true that this method does not give the 
Mongols the feeling of being a subject people There seems 
to be no interference widi the national aspirations of the 
Mongols and no particular desire on thar part to shake off 
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the Soviet connection Moscow is content with the idle of a 
patron No attempt has been made to introduce Com- 
munism, and the Chinese suzerainty over tlie country has 
been exphcitly recognized 

The case of Sinkiang is different It has already been 
desciibed in connection witli Indian affairs how tlie Soviets 
helped to suppress an internal revolution in Sinkiang 
m 1933 This action cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
put down as a consequence of the Russian civil wai Al- 
though the innci history of the Soviet intervention has 
remained a closely guarded mystery, it seems deal enough 
that Moscow eageily responded to an appeal for help by the 
Chinese provincial government in Sinkiang Once order was 
restored, Soviet interfeicnce ce£ised, but Soviet influence, it 
appears, remained paramount In tins case, then, Soviet 
Russia has pursued sometliing remarkably like an Imperialist 
policy, even though that pohey does not involve pcimancnt 
imhtary occupation or economic e'*q)loitation It should be 
noted, however, that the Sinkiang coup was made at a tune 
when Stahn’s new policy was not yet firmly established 

Two important provinces of China have thus come under 
strong Soviet influence Will the Russians use their new 
position of vantage to penetrate further, eitlier into China, 
or into Cential Asia^ As for China, much depends on the 
degree of order and umty which the Nanking Government 
will be able to establish in the north-western and western 
provinces There are still one or two Chinese provinces left 
whidi, like Outer Mongoha and Sinkiang, are bound to 
China not by race or sentiment but merdy by political 
tradition A situation might easily arise in wluch the Soviets 
would be tempted to fish m troubled waters , and the exis- 
tence of Ghmese Communist regimes on the inland borders of 
China might provide opportumties for inconspicuous Soviet 
penetration There is also, as we pointed out before, a 
temptation to cxcit Soviet influence in Tibet, where internal 
conditions are unstable and Japan is making a bid for 
pohtical control It may be, mdeed, that a further extension 
of Soviet influence will arise simply imm efforts to counter 
Japanese intrigues The possibihty that a Soviet Imperialism 
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able to pay m gold for the few impoits which she might still 
need, instead of leaving a section of its economy adjusted to 
eicports 

If there is indeed such a thing as a Soviet Imperiahsm, it 
IS unique in having no economic, commeiaal, or finan ri^i 
foundation 

JSxpatision 

The exception to the rule has already been mentioned it 
IS the Soviet penetration of Outer Hongoha and Sinkiang 
In the first-named countiy the Soviet Umon has at least a 
defensive interest If she allowed Outer Mongolia to fall into 
Japanese hands — which it would undoubtedly do as soon as 
the Soviets cleared out— her flank would be exposed to a 
Japanese attack on her industrial nerve-centres But if this 
argument were admitted, it would mean that Soviet Russia 
might be justified in penetrating Finland or Rumania in 
order to forestall a German attack In fact, defence is only 
an afterthought in the Soviet penetration of Outer Mongoha , 
and in Sinkiang it is not even that Is it, tlien, sheer Impen- 
ahst expansion? 

The Soviets went to Outer Mongoha originally in the 
course of the civil war, when an anti-Bolshevist Russian army 
had established itself theie The Red forces drove out the 
White, but withdrew almost immediately A small Red 
guard was left behind for two or three years , ever since 1924 
there have been no Soviet troops in Outer Mongoha What 
this means can best be realized by imagimng that the 
Japanese might suddenly withdraw their army from Man- 
chukuo Is there any doubt that the population would rise as 
one man to shake off the Japanese yokc^ 

In Outer Mongoha, by contract, Soviet control is exerted 
by "advisers” who are present in every pnbhc department. 
It IS true that the control is no less effective for being unob- 
trusive, but it 18 also true that this method does not give the 
Mongols the feeling of being a subject people There seems 
to be no interference with the national aspirations of the 
Mongols and no particular desire on their part to shake off 
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the Soviet connection Moscow la content with the idle of a 
patron No attempt has been made to introduce Com- 
munisin, and the Chinese suzerainty over die country has 
been explicitly recognized 

The case of Sinkiang is difiercnt It has already been 
described in connection wUh Indian aflhiis how the Soviets 
helped to suppiess an internal revolution in Sinkiang 
iti 1933 This action cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
put down as a consequence of the Russian civil war Al- 
though tlie inner history of the Soviet intervention has 
remained a closely guarded mystery, it seems clear enough 
that Moscow eagerly rLSponded to an appeal for help by the 
Ghmese provinaal government in Sinkiang Once order was 
restored, Soviet inteifcrence ceased, but Soviet influence, it 
appears, remained paramount In this case, then, Soviet 
Russia has pursued something remaikably hke an Impeiialist 
pokey, even thoi^h that policy does not involve permanent 
military occupation 01 economic exploitation It should be 
noted, however, that the Sinkiang coup was made at a time 
when Stalitfs new policy was not yet firmly established 

Two important provinces of China have thus come under 
strong Soviet influence Will the Russians use their new 
position of vantage to penetrate further, either into China, 
or into Gcntial Asia^ As for Chma, much depends on tlic 
degree of order and umty which the Nanking Government 
will be able to establish in the nortli-ivestem and western 
provinces There are still one or two Chinese provinces left 
which, hke Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, are bound to 
China not by race or sentiment but mcicly by pohtical 
tradition A situation might easily arise m whidi the Soviets 
would be tempted to flsh in troubled waters, and the exis- 
tence of Chinese Communist regimes on the inland borders of 
China nught provide opportunities for inconspicuous Soviet 
penetration There is also, as we pointed out before, a 
temptation to exert Soviet influence in Tibet, where internal 
conditions are unstable and Japan is making a bid for 
political control It may be, indeed, that a further extension 
of Soviet influence wiU arise simply from efforts to counter 
Japanese intrigues The possibihty that a Soviet Imperialism 
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may eventually become a powerful factor in Asia cannot be 
entirely ruled out 

There is, however, tins much to be said No important 
interest of the Soviet Union depends at present on the control 
of any region outside its frontiers The solution of no internal 
problem is sought in teiritonal expansion And even the 
insidious burrowing of Communist propaganda all over the 
world IS no longer prompted by any material interest of the 
Soviet Union in tlie advent of a wodd revolution 

Hie Soviet Umon to day can live without territorial 
acquisitions, without expanding foieign trade, and without 
the convciiiion to Communism of other nations, The rule 
winch seems to be proved by the Central Asian exception 
runs thus The Soviet Umon hds become a comparatively 
stable, self-contained country which can afford to stand aside 
from the struggle for world power, for raw materials and 
markets Her immediate objective in the international held 
is secuiity from attack — so much so that it may be doubted 
whether the Red army would march if Russia’s allies 
France, Czechoslovakia, oi Turkey — were attacked 

As for the remoter future, it is well to remember that the 
Soviet policy of national si^-sufiiciency stands or falls with 
Stalin Tlie Dictator of Russia, now the only survivor of 
the Bolshevist "old guard" remaining in power, will not 
easily change hi!> view that pure Gommumsm must wait on 
time and opportumty, and that the security of Russia is more 
valuable than the spreading of the revolutionary creed But 
though time and again he has crushed the adherents of world 
revolution, his victory can nevei be final Intemationabsm 
IS essential to Gommumsm This fact was well illustrated 
during the Abjnsmian war and the Spanish troubles, when 
the Soviet Government, though maintaining a correct atti- 
tude of non-interference, was unable to prevent pubhc 
opimon, workeis’ orgamzations, and Communist Party 
organs firom taking an enthusiastic interest which almost up- 
set the official pohey If ever Stalin’s power is weakened, or 
upon his death, these forces may regain their former 
strength 

It might also be asked whether the economic sclf-suffi- 
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ciency of the Soviet Union is hkely to be permanent During 
the elFort to attain in ten years a level of industrialization 
which would normally have required a ccntuiy of progressj 
great factories have been erected for the production of 
*'means of production” such as maclunciy, tractors, etc 
The time is rapidly approaching when the countiy will 
no longer need the output of these woiks In liactois, the 
market is already said to be near saturation point Will the 
Soviet Government, true to its doctrine of sclf-suiTicicncy, 
allow the superfluous factones to close down^ Or will 
Russia, in a few years, become an exporter of industrial 
manufactures on a large scale? And in the lattci case, will 
she not be forced to interest hersdf once more in external 
markets and to reshape her foreign pohey in order to pro< 
mote and secure her foreign tiade? These arc weighty ques- 
tions — but the answers touch a distant future into which 
we cannot pictend to sec * 


*The statement that Stalin's victory over the adherents of world revolu- 
tion “can never bo final' has been grimly confirmed by another senes of 
treason trials ogauiat promment Bolshevik leaders A vast “purgo" has been 
in progress for some tune, nflfccting all government departments, and even 
the police force and the Army Stalin Iiaa retained the upper hand, but the 
crisis hsB been grave and its raccts will long be felt 
The Moscow trials, whether genuine or fnuduletit, have repealed the 
existence of mcrediblo inefficiency, waste and maladniinistration They 
have raised serious doubts as to the strength of the Soviet Union in the 
event of war But it should be remembered mat neidier Germany nor Japan, 
the potential enemies, are free from similar weaknesses 
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THE LION AND THE UNICORN 
Pomr and Fatih 

THE OFT-PREDICTED bieak-up of llie British Empue 
seems as far oIF as ever Many times during the past thirty 
years the disruptive forces have placed a heavy strain on 
the Imperial structure Each time England allowed the haw- 
sers to slacken^ and imuculously the ship righted itself 
The devolution of constitutional power, by which the five 
largest “white” dependencies have approached the status 
of sovereign states, has worked suipiisingly well As the 
overseas dominions progiessively freed themselves from the 
grip of the motherland they became more aimous to pre- 
serve the umty of the Empire as a whole The same can 
be said of India to-day, and nowhere has the miracle been 
more unexpected The parts of the Empire are to-day 
bound to the whole bodi by the magnificent mythos of the 
Imperial Grown and by their dependence on Bnghsh pro- 
tection “The Empire,” said Gleneial Smuts, “is the greatest 
paradox of all time m that it denves its strength at the 
centre from the weakness of its hold on the cucumference ” 
The Lion and the Umcorn suppoiting the Grown and 
Armour of Bntain in the Impenal coat of arms are a perfect 
symbol of the forces by which the Empire is held together 
to-day The Lion has alwavs stood for the might of England , 
the Umcorn, as Professor W Y Elhott^pomts out, is known to 
legend as “the most gentle and kindly of beasts, terrible only 
m wrath when roused to battle ” And though, to quote 
the same author, jurists are confounded by “a Grown which 
IS at once one and seveial, a State which is for some purposes 
* Tht Nno Brittth Empire, New York, 193a 
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a Single high contiacting party yet composed of others able 
to act sepaiatcly”, tliere n no denying Aat the new Empire 
IS more united than tlie old 

The progress from centralization to Dominion autonomy 
has been swill though not always smooth Partial home lule 
was granted to the ^'wliite” colonics as much as lilty years 
ago The hist vital step towaids dcccntrnlization was taken 
at Che Impexial Oonfciciice of igi i, when the self-governing 
colomes weie granted, in principle, full autonomy in dirir 
internal afTairs and the right to be consulted on such ques- 
tions of British foieign policy as affected their interests 
The World Wai quickened the pace Rcpiescntativcs of 
the overseas Dominions yveie included in the War Cabinet, 
and some of them took a piomincnt pait in the shaping of 
British War pohey They were again included in the Biitish 
delegation to the Fans Peace Gonfcicnce, at Veisaillcs, foi 
the fust time m history, they signed an international docu- 
ment as representatives of individual states As such, the 
Dominions became separate members of the League of 
Nations 

After the War, when thoughts of common, danger and 
defence were laid aside, the disruptive forces gathered 
strength In 1923 the entry of the Irish Fiee State into the 
ring of self-governing Dominions encouraged those in tlie 
other Dominions who desired freedom from Enghsh inter- 
ference In 1994 General Hertzog, the Boer Republican, 
became Fume Minister of South Africa, he demanded full 
sovereignty foi his country Canada, owing to a bitter 
constitutional quancl with the then Governor-General, 
Lord Byng, joined the clamour for mdependence 

It was this combined revolt of thiec Dominions which 
induced the Bntish Government, at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1996, to restate the constitutional position of the 
Empire in a novel way Tlie Committee on Inter-Imperial 
Relations, headed by Irfird Balfour, for the first time defined 
the position and mutual relaaon of Great Britain and the 
Domimons “They ate autonomous commumties within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
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though united by a common allegiance to the Grown, an^ 
ficely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations ” 

The Doimmons tlius reached full equality with the 
motherland, though the Committee took care to pomt out 
that *‘the prmciples of equality and sirmlaxity appropriate 
to stains do not universally extend to function For 

example to deal with questions of diplomacy and questions 
of defence we lequire ^so flexible machinery which can be 
adapted to the changing circumstances of the world In 
other words, though the Domimons were henceforward to be 
fully equal to Great Britain, bound to the Empire only by 
“common allegiance to the Giown” and free to choose 
whether or not to co operate with Great Britain in 
any given case, London retained the reins of the new 
Empire 

Some further pomts from the Balfour Report may serve 
to elucidate the new position It stressed that the new con- 
stitutional formula was devised not merely “to make mutual 
intciference impossible’*, but “to make mutual co-operation 
easy** And though every self-governing member of the 
Empire was “now the master of its destiny**, “no account of 
the negative relations m which Great Britain and the 
Dominions stand to each other can do more than express a 
portion of the truth The British Empire is not founded upon 
negations It depends essentially, if not formally, on positive 
ideals Free insbtutions are its hfe-blood Free co-operation 
is Its instrument Peace, security, and progress are among 
Its objects and, though every Dominion is now, and must 
always remain, the sole judge of the nature and extent of its 
co-operation, no common cause will, in our opimon, be 
thereby imperilled ** 

The new relahonship was codified in 1931 by the Statute 
of Westminster, which added the right of the Domimons to 
repeal Imperial acts then m force if they ran counter to 
Domimon legislation, abolished the right of the Grown to 
disallow Dominion laws, and did away with the right of the 
Biitish Parliament to legislate for the Dominions except at 
their request 
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Four reasons have principally contributed to the success 

of the new Imperial constitution 

(i) The personality of the late King George V When the 
Grown became tlic sole tic binding the Dominions to tlie 
motherland} the person of the King came to be of supreme 
importance m Imperial relations It may be said without 
disrespect that serious difficulties would h'lve been almost 
unavoidable if thcie had been on the tliione at that critical 
moment a monarch as wilful as Qpecn Victoria or as assei> 
tivc as King Edwaid VII The simpUcity, reticence and 
tact of the late King ensured not only the spontaneous 
aifcclion of the people in the Dominions, but pievented the 
use of any suspicion of contmued domination from London 

The persona] rcHlions of the Domimon icprescntativcs 
and visiting statesmen with the King became in fact an 
element of supieme importance for the cohesion of the 
Empire The Domimons, finding at Buckingham Palace an 
ever-open door and unfailing undeistandmg foi their prob- 
lems, developed a habit of consultmg the King or his 
adviseis not merely on major constitutional issues but on 
points of current business Tlius a kind of Imperial secre- 
tariat has informally come into being at Buckingham Palace 
The Dominions Office welcomed and encouraged these new 
relations, and departmental friction, which might easily 
have iaisen from any want of tact, was entirely avoided 
This development is as yet too recent and. too intangible 
for any assessment of its fiiture But there can be no doubt 
that It has played an outstanding part m di awing the 
Domimons closer to the common cause at the very time 
when they had gamed a right to dissociate themsdves from 
It 

(3) The economic crisis and the solution provided by 
British financial pohey When the disastrous slump of 
commodity pnees and &e shrinkage of world trade brought 
about die elapse of the gold standard. Great Biitam was 
for a time cxpo<ied to grave dangers Depending on the 
import of raw mateiials, she would have found it hard to 
pay for these, had she been alone in devaluing her currency, 
for the sterling cost of imports would have ^ot up The 
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result, in theory, would have been a sharp rise of the British 
pnce-level, an equally violent depreciation of the pound, and 
an inflationary policy which nught well have progressed 
beyond control Had the Dominions retained the gold 
standaid they would, as die example of South Ahica showed 
for a tune, have been faced with grave unemployment and 
economic stagnation 

But the danger had haidly arisen when it was countered 
by the Imlung of half the woild^s cuiiencies to the steihng 
exchange rate The area of co-ordinated currency rates 
became so large, and included so many of the comple- 
menlaiy raw mateiials and industrial products, that the so- 
called Steihng Club became almost independent of both the 
currencies and the piicc movements of that part of the world 
which remained tied to tlie gold standard The Domimons — 
and, incidentally, India— became intensely awaie of the 
advantage of belongmg to a vast economic unit winch could 
neutralize to a certain extent the financial and commercial 
trends prevaihng m outside countiies 

Nowhere was this boon moie stiikingly demonstrated than 
m the Umon of Soudi Afiica When England abandoned 
the gold standaid, and most of the Domimons, in addition 
to other countries, followed suit. South Africa at first refused 
to be drawn into the movement The result was acute 
depression, rising unemployment, Budget deficits, and grow- 
ing discontent When at last South Africa fell into step with 
England, a blaze of unprecedented prospenty burst fortli 
The gold-mimng industry multiphed its piofits and spread 
new wealth over the country, the Budget deficit changed 
into a Budget surplus, a wave of optimism swept down 
the old distrust between the two white races and set South 
Africa on tlie road to an economic expansion far beyond 
Its wildest dreams 

It was the finanaal crisis which led to the first attempt at 
closer economic co-operation within the Empire In the 
decade following the War England had lost much of her 
former economic hold over the Domimons, who were 
rapidly building up their own mdustries and finding new 
markets outside the Empire They had one and all set up 
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protective larifis against industrial imports, granting only a 
slight measure of preference to British goods Before the 
onset of the slump the tendency in the Dominions vras 
towards progiessive separation from England They 
threatened to abolish the preference rates for British goods 
altogether unless tliey received adequate concessions in the 
Biitish xnaiket South Aliica went as far as concluding 
trade agreements with foreign countries which contained a 
pronuse that future pieference duties accoidcd to Great 
Britain would also be allowed on imports horn these countiics 
(the agreements have never come into foicc) These ten- 
dencies were checked and partly reversed by the new pohey 
of economic co-opeiation within the Empiic which icsultcd 
in tlie Ottawa agreements of 193s 
After four yeais* expciicnce it must be admitted tliat the 
outcome of the Ottawa Conference, expiesscd in trade values 
and volume, has not justified the high hopes entertained by 
some at the time But the important point is that the 
economic dissolution of the Empiie has been brought to a 
halt The preference agreements signed at Ottawa did lead 
to an increase, however slight, of trade between members 
of the Empire Ottawa, after all, was only the first tentative 
step in the direction of closer co-operalion, and it is a vener- 
able principle of Biitish policy to progress by tiial and error 
rather than by long-range planmng 

(3) The growing danger of war After the world war the 
Domimons looked forward to a long period of peace In 
the Ear East Japan had proved a loyal ally, and when the 
alhance was dropped the Nine-Fower Treaty stabihzed 
existing conditions Germany was disarmed, her fleet no 
longer tied the British navy to European wateia, her in- 
fluence m Africa had disappeared The foundation of the 
League had raised hopes of permanent peace In tliese 
conditions the Domimons ceased to worry about the 
security of their tcriitories and trade routes They felt flrec 
to assert their independence of the motherland 
By now the scene has changed The rearmament of 
Germany and the Mediterranean crisis have once again 
immobilized the bulk of the British navy m Europe The 
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peace of the Far East is gravely endangered by Japan The 
German menace in Africa has been replaced by an even 
greater Itahan menace The United States, formerly a 
potent force in upholdmg the peace, has withdrawn into her 
own shell The League of Nations has received a staggering 
blow One and all the Dominions ai e anxiously considering 
means of ensuring the safety of then own lands and their 
external trade connections The effect of tlieir fears has 
been to deaden all thoughts of independence and to louse 
a new mtciest m collaboration with England Tlie manner 
in which the Dominions have recently scunied into the 
shelter of British protection can best be illustrated by a few 
concrete examples 

In 1931 General Hertzog, the South A&ican Premier, 
went out of his way to tell the Union Failiament that the 
Statute of Westminster had granted South Africa the nght 
to secede from the British Empire whenever she wished — a 
statement which was capped by the then Domimons 
Secretary, Mr J H Thomas, with the prophetic comment 
that he would no more dispute the Domimons’ right of 
secession than he would doubt the right of every man to cut 
his throat In 1936 General Hertzog had become a staunch 
supporter of co-operation with England in the defence of 
the Empire “Among the peoples of the world,” he said, 
“there is no nation which is ready to do what England is 
ready Co do foi us ” 

Again, Mr Oswald Firow, South African Mimster of 
Defence, Harbours and Communications, had been the 
leader of the Repubhean wing of the Transvaal Nationalists 
when he entered the Hertzog Cabinet in 1929 Of German 
descent, an admirer of German methods and mentahty, he 
had been prominent m bringing about the South African 
commeiciaJ agi cement with Germany, whicli cut across 
estabhshed Empiie prmciples In 1936, when Italy had 
annexed Abyssinia and the menace of a huge black army on 
the borders of British Africa appeared on the horizon, Mr 
Firow, too, became a strong Empire man “South Africa 
and the British Empire,” he stated, “have nmety-nme and 
mn&*tenths of their mterests m common to-day, so we stand 
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together The whole strategy of the Empire has changed 
Gape Town is now once more a half-way house to the East 
and to Singapoie A South Africa hostile to England is 
unthinkable Wc should have to have a civil war here 
before that Mr Fiiow came to London for discussions on 
the strengthening of South Afiica^s defences He olfercd 
nodiing less than that the Union would make herself icspon- 
sible foi the defence of the Biitish territories noith of her 
borders m exchange for the naval defence of the Union by 
Great Biitain 

Austrahaj where thoughts of independence were rampant 
a few years ago, has come down strongly on the side of the 
Empire After contributing two warships to the Red Sea 
patrol during the tension of the Abyssinian war, she is now 
proposing to increase, with Biitish assistance, her meagre 
navy and air force As for India, quite a number of her poli- 
ticians who, a few years ago, were absorbed by the desiic to 
be nd of the Biitish connection, are now urging the Bntish 
Government to create a strong Indian navy for the defence of 
her exposed coasts Even in Ireland, most hostile of all 
Domimons, and straining to cut the last ties which bind her 
to the Biitish Commonwealth, a sense of common danger is 
gaming ground While the temper of the Irish people re- 
mains inflexibly opposed to anything that smacks of 
the return of British domination, the more responsible Free 
State leaders arc begmxung to show a new appreciation of 
the need for co-operation with Great Britain in matters of 
defence 

Soon after the War it was widely believed that if ever 
England was to be involved in another wai the BriU^n 
Dominions would hesitate, and probably refuse, to join hei 
What the attitude of each Dominion would he in the event 
of war IS still a matter of doubt, much would depend on the 
nature of the war But there cannot be the sUghtest doubt 
that they are more ready now than they were ten years ago 
to regard a thieat to any part of the British Empire as a 
threat to the whole 

(4) The League of Nations pohey of the British Govern- 

*Dmty Telegrapht soth June, 1936 
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ment The question just inentioned->-whether the Dominions 
would join England in case of wai — is intimately con- 
nected With the League aspect of Biitish foreign policy The 
assertion of the Balfour Report that the British Empire 
‘^depends essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals” is 
not an empty phrase Common mteiests bind firmly, but 
interests reinforced by common ideals bind more strongly 
still Peace is at once the essential interest and the guiding 
ideal of the British Empire Without the League of Nations, 
BiLtish foreign policy would have been suspected in the 
Dominions, and they would probably have refused to 
follow where they did not deaily see the goal At Geneva 
they had a voice in the shaping of peace, and the League 
Covenant laid rcsbictions upon British foreign policy which 
they welcomed Moieover the existence of the League of 
Nations allowed the Dominion governments to support 
England without saying so They were not merely certain 
themselves, but they could convince their peoples, that the 
aim was mternational peace and justice rather than Bntish 
self-interest 

The extraordinary impoitance of the League to inter- 
Imperial relations was demonstrated in 1 935 The 
Dominions loyally supported the course taken by the British 
Government at Geneva Though there was some opposition 
in Canada, Austraha, and South A&ica, it is on the whole 
trt^e to say that at the time of Sir Samuel Hoare’s “sanctions” 
sp^iech at Geneva the peoples of die Bntish Empire were 
more united m sentiment and puipose than they had been 
for years past 

* As soon as the Bntish Gk>vemment began to falter m its 
*lLeague pohey the reaction was keenly felt m the Dominions 
Both the uprush of common feehng and the anti-dimax 
which followed have shown beyond question that Great 
Bntain cannot abandon the League of Nations or allow its 
weight to be whittled down without endangering the 
sohdanty of the Empire 

If we are right in saying that the success of the new inter- 
Impenal rdationship has been due laigdy to the four 
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causes just mentioned, it must also be noted that all of tlicm 
are of a more or less temporary nature As to the first point, 
It IS sufficient to say that tlic rdation of the Dominions to an 
Imperial Crown wlucli is both one and several, both divisible 
and indivisible, has yet to meet a test of durability With 
regard to the economic crisis and its beneficent effect on 
Empire relations, it is not difficult to imagine future changes 
which might work m the opposite direction It is quite 
possible that tlie modest success of the Ottawa experiment 
has been due to the fact tliat the Empiic has since been 
united by a common exchange rate, while some of the largest 
foreign countries have maintained the gold standard If that 
IS so, any future realignment and stabilization of world 
currencies might well reverse the process The same may 
result from a future dcchne of economic nationalism and 
a broadening of world trade Thirdly, it is just possible 
that the growing fears of the Dominions for their own 
security might m certain circumstances lead them to seek 
protection in other directions than that of Great Britain 
Finally, the League of Nations is obviously no longer a very 
potent or permanent force, and its effect on Imperial 
relations may not last To sum up, the disruptive forces of 
the Empire lemam, though dormant now, they continue 
as a latent threat which must always contribute to the shap- 
ing of British pohey 

An Irish Hepubltc^ 

Fifteen ycais after the signing of the Treaty which gave 
Southern Ireland Home Eule, the new Donumon is well on 
Its way to complete independence President De Valeia has 
been able, against all rational prediction, to consohdate 
both his own position and that of the Free State Law and 
order have been firmly established, never before has the 
present generation of Irishmen experienced such tranquiUity 
The Free State army, though small, is unquestionably loyal 
to the Government The influence of the various revolu- 
tionary bodies, including the I R A , is dechnmg Although 
there is some tendency among the urban population towards 
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Socialism and Communism, there is no obvious danger of 
any upheaval In short, internal tension has been eased to 
an extent which seemed inconceivable a few years ago 
The economic policy of self-sufficiency, although sharply 
increasing tlie cost of hving, has not been unsuccessful 
Government programmes of house-building and agricul- 
tural reform have given employment and improved hving 
conditions Social services have done much to relieve the 
hardships of poverty Behind the tariff wall new industnes 
have sprung up There arc fewer bankruptcies , government 
revenue is steadily increasing The growing confidence in 
the financial state of the country was demonstrated by the 
success of the recent loan conversion 
On the other hand, relations with England have hardly 
improved After four years the “economic war** is still 
proceeding, England continues to collect the whole of the 
repudiated Irish land annuities by way of special import 
duties The damage to Insh trade, however, has been 
somewhat mitigated by barter arrangements for the exchange 
of Insh cattle and Welsh coal, and also by large-scale smug- 
gling of Free State cattle into Northern Ireland 
Constitutionally the separation of the Insh Free State 
from the British Commonwealth has made rapid progress 
The office of the Governoi -General has been reduced to a 
farce and may soon be abolished altogether The Free State 
Government rccogmzes the British Grown only in as far as 
the King is King of Ireland The Free State now has its 
own Great Seal — the Seal of the Green Harp — ^which is 
released by the advice of the Insh immsters only and is used 
on all pubhc documents There is every likehhood that the 
new constitution now being prepared will mark a further 
step in what Mr De Valera has called the “friendly separa- 
tion** from the Bntish Empire Whether the Free State will 
then cease to be a member of the Bntish Commonwealth js 
perhaps a matter of fine constitutional distinction Complete 
separation is mcompatible with the desire for ultimate re- 
umon of the Free State with the six counties of Northern 
Irdand, which remain staunch adherents of the Empire 
This problem may yet act as a check on Free-State separa- 
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tism In any case il may be conlidently expected that even a 
fully independent Irish Free State— republic or no republic- 
will be willing and anxious to conclude ncighboutly agree- 
ments with Great Biitain which ensure the mditoiy security 
of the British Isles as a whole 

Thi Empire w Africa 

The problems of the British Empnc in Africa may be 
reduced to tliree main i&sues the balance between Dutch 
and British influence, the status of the native populations, 
defence 

The Union of South Africa, set up aller tlie Boei War, 
did not produce an even balance of the Dutch and Biitish 
races Dutch influence in fact became moie and more 
prepondeiant About one-half of the wlutc population of 
South Africa 15 of Dutch descent, whde the British form only 
a imnonty of the remaining half And while the gold- 
mining industry, the chief source of the country's wealtli, 
was in British hands, the Dutch dominated the pohtical 
machine 

This discrepancy was counterbalanced by the piepon- 
derant British influence in Rliodesia and East Africa Ihe 
frequent efforts to bring about a solid union of the Cast 
African colonies arose largely from a desire to strengthen 
the British influence in Africa as against tlie Dutch 

Ever since the World Wai the Biitish-Dutch rivalry has 
been losmg force In the Umon the two races aie now fast 
inter-marrying and, though Afrikaans pcisists as the oilicial 
language, equal to English, even the linguistic cleavage ha. 
ceased to be a source of bitterness Dutch nahonalism is no 
longer identical with the wish to secede from the Bntish 
Empire For all that, the Bnbsh effort to strengthen the 
weight of British as against Dutch Africa continues Tiie 
unwiUingness to hand over the native protectoiates to the 
Umon, as well as the repeated schemes for closer union in 
East Africa, have their root in the traditional desiie to 
forestall South African secession 

This subdued nvalry, however, has a second root in the 
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fundamental contrast between the British and South 
African attitudes towards the native population In this 
matter the Bntish inhabitants of South Afinca and the British 
settlers in some of the East Ahican colonics are almost 
at one witli the Dutch in believing that the supremacy of the 
white man must he maintained at all costs, while the British 
Government, broadly speakmg, holds to the pnnciple of 
Cecil Rhodes **Equal nghts for all civihzed men” The 
BnUsh pohey towards the African natives has a long and 
honourable tradition It is sufficient to recall here that 
dunng the Boer War the natives looked up to England m 
the firm hope that she would bring them freedom and 
civil lights The once-famous Cape franchise, now defunct, 
was a symbol of hope to the black man all over Africa 
Bntish pohey has never quite lost sight of the guidmg 
pnnciple that, in the terms of Mi Winston Churchill’s 
celebrated memorandum on “Indians in Kenya” “His 
Majesty’s Government regard themselves as exercising a 
trust on behalf of the African population ” And in the same 
State Paper, which was accepted by Lord Fassfidd m 1930 
as the basis of Bntish pohey in East Afnca, the pnnciple is 
carried to its highest peak “His Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary defimtely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of the Afncan natives must be 
paramount, and that if, and when, those interests and the 
interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail ” 

It IS on this point that, up to now, every attempt to form a 
s^lid block of the three East African colomes has come to 
^ ^rief If ever the white settlers, particularly those m Kenya, 
can be persuaded to accept the Bntish view of the native 
problem, East Africa may yet emerge as a powerful bastion 
of the British Empiie Meanwhile the problem has been 
made more difficult by the hardemng of the South Afincan 
attitude towards the natives 

The new native franchise law of the Union has virtually 
abohshed what civic rights weie left to the black population 
South Africans are unshakeablc in their conviction that 
the white lace must create the strongest safeguards for its 
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self-preservation They point to the fact that tliere are a 
mere two million white people spread over the vast expanse 
of the Union, while the natives number more than seven 
milhon and would, in the event of a using, almost certainly 
be leinforccd by outside tribes The "black danger’* is 
always in the South African’s mind, and the black armies of 
French Afiica have long been his nightmaic 
That nightmare has now gamed added malignancy fiom 
the Italian conquest of Abyssinia South Africa is impressed 
even more by the piospect of a large native army on the 
borders of Biitish Africa than by the threat of Itaban 
Impeiialism to Biitish tiade routes In either case the 
danger has been quickly grasped and boldly faced The 
South Afiican Faihament passed a "long-range plan", to 
;C5iOOO,ooo, foi tlic development of defences There is 
to be a strong air force, including bodi bombing and fighting 
planes and supported by a network of military aerodromes 
Fortihcd points, equipped with antL-aircrah apparatus, wiU 
be established along tlic coast, and a system of strategic 
roads will facihtate tlie quick transport of troops Additional 
plans, such as the bmlding up of a mumtion industry m 
South Africa, are under consideration 
The Itahan conquest of Abyssima has changed the strategic 
position of South Africa in relation both to the African 
continent and to the Biitish ocean routes It is signihcant 
that at the height of the Italo-Abyssmian war many ships, 
both East- and West-bound, avoided the Mediterianean and 
chose the Gape route to and from England If only as a 
precaution, tbs route is bound to be developed and made 
secure in the coming years Tlie haibour of Gape Town is 
to be enlarged, its shore defences strengthened, and the naval 
base at Simonstown consideiably extended At the same 
time the Union Government has shown some anxiety to 
take a hand in the defence of British territones North of 
the Umon borders This problem involves the Gairo-Cape 
air route, which has become an important hnk between 
South Africa and Europe And though plans arc being 
discussed for an alternative air route across West Africa, this 
does not in any way dixmmsh the need for safeguardmg the 
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eastern route It is too early to forecast the effect of the new 
aspect of South African drfence on the internal problems 
of Britisli Africa, but it is already obvious that South Africa 
has acquired a vital interest both in the British position in 
Africa and m the British Empire as a whole 
In the course of tbs process South Africa may be expected 
to aspire to a share in the control of other British territories 
The immediate issue is the handing-over of the native 
protectorates to the Umon, which has been planned for 
some time At some future stage the incorporation, in one 
form or another, of Soutliern and Nortliern Rhodesia may 
also demand consideration So far the conflict over native 
policy has prevented the Bntish Government from handing 
over any Golomal territories to the Umon, but the time may 
come when South Africa’s hdp in Empire defence grows so 
valuable that her demands can no longer be disregarded 
A compkcation of a different bnd is already emerging in 
the foimer German colonies Germany demands with 
growing insistence Che return of her lost possessions, and 
there is consideiable though platomc sympathy with tbs 
demand both m England and in South Africa In practice 
the return of these territories — South-West Africa, now run 
by the Union, and Tanganyika, now under British colonial 
admimstration — ^would present extraordinary difficulties As 
for South-West Africa, it is not in itself of much value, but the 
Umon would detest the revival of German influence on its 
borders Agam, the mandated temtory of Tanganyika now 
forms in practice an integral part of Biitish East Africa, 
which has assumed renewed importance in view of the Italian 
occupation of nearby Abyssima Were the Germans to 
return to Tanganyika the two remaimng Bntish colonies, 
Uganda and Kenya, would be practically encircled by 
German and Itahan territories, and the danger to the Bntish 
trans-African route would be multiplied Tanganyika hes 
athwart the Cape-Oairo air route, and its principal port, 
Dar-es-Salaam, could be used as a formidable submarine 
base from wbch British sbpping in the Indian Ocean 
nught be raided Great Britam may be inclined or com- 
pelled to cultivate friendly relations with Germany, but 
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if she ever surrendered Tanganyika and SouUa-Wcst Africa 
to Germany she would expose the Empuc in Africa to 
incalculable dangers 

Impenal D^ence 

The cluef problems arising out of the defence of the 
British Empire are all contained within a triangle of which 
the base is the ocean route from London to Austialiaj while 
the two sides mark the old London-Gapctown-Auslralia 
route This leaves out Canada, whicli docs not present any 
specific defence problem apart from the general relations 
between the Biitish Empire and the United States Apart 
from Canada, the security of the Empire and its trade routes 
IS protected by naval power The string of naval bases from 
Gibraltar, Malta, and (in futuie) Alexandria to Aden and 
Singapore is the cable supplying the power If, in the event 
of war, the Mediterranean and the Red Sea should become 
untenable, the Cape route to the East can be fully defended 
by Gibraltar and the coming naval bases at Gape Town and 
along the West Coast, while the Indian Ocean is guarded 
from end to end by Aden and Smgapore 

There are two sources of immediate danger the Meditei> 
ranean and the Far East To take the Far East first, it is 
almost certain that in case of a single combat with Japan the 
British interests m China, based on Hongkong and Shanghai, 
could not be defended Other than naval methods must be 
found, and are being found, to safeguard these interests as 
well as may be But there arc also Australia and New Zea- 
land, Borneo, New Guinea and the Pacific islands to be de- 
fended Australia is torn between commercial dependence 
on Japan and fear of Japanese aggression Until zgsi, the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance ensured the stability of Pacific 
relations, and for almost ten further years the Nine-Power 
Treaty succeeded in preventing violent clianges But 
Japan’s new pohey of territorial expansion, which began 
With the invasion of Manchuna in iggi, has laised new 
axieties and problems 

The pivot of die defence of the Eastern Empire is Smga- 
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pore Thiee years after the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alUance work was begun on the construction of a 
naval base at a total cost of nearly ^10^000,000 To-day the 
base IS almost completed It contains a huge floating dock, 
the second largest graving dock in the world, and a turning 
basin where warships can shelter The Straits of Johore 
and the islands coveiing the Eastern entrance have been 
heavily fortifled, and next door to the naval baae there has 
been constructed the largest self-contained air base in the 
Empue Singapore is m a position to-day to defend not 
only the mam Eastern exit of the Indian Ocean but, to- 
gether with Aden, the tiade routes crossing it At the same 
time the great fortiess can seive as a strategic base for the 
defence of Austraha and New Zealand 
There remains, however, one grave dilHculty Even 
when the present programme for the increase of the British 
navy is completed. Great Britain will be compelled to retain 
the bulk of It in European waters However fast she may 
build warships, Germany may be rehed upon to make 
full use of her right to bmld up to thirty-five per cent of the 
total British tonnage Relations with Germany may become 
never so friendly, but the British Home Fleet will ^ways be 
kept superior to the German Navy A stronger fleet will be 
needed in the Mediteiranean, it will have to be still stronger 
in a year or two, when Italy completes the two largest and 
fastest battleships afloat, and when internal developments in 
Spain have introduced a new element of insecurity m the 
Western Mediterranean Thus, unless one assumes the wildly 
improbable case of a complete British withdrawal from the 
Mediterranean, which would set free a large naval force for 
the defence of the Eastern Empire, there remains only one 
solution die Donumons and India must be encouraged to 
take a larger share in the defence of the Empire, pardy by 
buildmg up their own navies and air forces and partly by 
providing naval bases, harbours, aerodromes and shore 
defences 

A beginnmg has already been made with the devolution 
of naval power We have desenbed the measures taken by 
the Union of South Africa In that case it is largdy a matter 
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of coastal fortificationsi an air forcC) aerodromes and roadsj 
and bettei facilities for the British navy In Australia and 
New Zealand, plans are now under consideraUon for the 
expansion of the Dominion navies, particularly in the field 
of submarines and other small craft An Australian air 
force is projected In India the question of a stiong Indian 
navy is already receiving atleniion No more than a ten- 
tative beginning has been made, but tliere can be no 
doubt that this trend will assume great importance m the 
future 

Briltsh 

What conclusions are to be drawn from the foregoing 
outline of British Empire problems? In the fiist place, tlicre 
has been a remarkable recovery of Imperial cohesion Al- 
though Canada may collaboiate even closer with the United 
States, although South Africa may demand a larger share 
of British A&ica in return for her support of the Empire, the 
strengdiemng of the ties umting die Doimnions with the 
motherland cannot be doubted The only exception, Ire- 
land, at least does not weaken Bntain in her defence It 
must be admitted, however, that disruptive tendenaes are 
still latent in most Domimons, and whe^er these will revive 
their former strength depends in large measure on the future 
foreign pohey of England 

In Older to maintain the voluntary support of tlie 
Domimons, Great Bntain must, briefly, pursue a poUcy 
designed to revive the League as an effective force and to 
lessen the international tension which is threatemng to lead 
to war If Bntain were to join cither of the two great powers 
of the European Continent in alhance, or even in an exclu- 
sive understanding, she could not, assuming she were drawn 
into war as a result, count on the help of the Dominions If, 
on the other hand, she succeeded in rebtulding the League 
as a genuine instrument of mternatioDal accommodation 
embracing all the powers, at least, of Europe, then she could, 
mjthc event of war, count on Dominion support For 
thoughjthe Domimons would hesitate to be involved in war 
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foi the sake of British material mteiests, they would probably 
be roused by a British defence of peace and justice 
Great Britain is the only power capable of lessening the 
present tension in intcinahonal ailaus by her policy In 
spite of the failure of her efforts during the Abyssinian crisis, 
she would still be trusted if she undertook to repair the 
foundations of peace on a genuinely collective basis And 
should that prove impossible, she could at least, by a pohey 
of combined strength and elastiaty, remove many of the 
causes of war m many parts of the world That implies the 
rapid increase of her military and naval forces, which is 
essential both for the protection of hei threatened Impenal 
interests and as a baclong for hei efforts at international 
mediation Only such a pohey, honestly conceived and 
lelentlessly pursued, can afford a hope that the ultimate 
conflagration may yet be averted 



CHAPTER XVII 


LOOKING FORWARD 

IN THE PRESENT confusion, when old treaties arc gone 
and new treaties in the making, a forecast of international 
events would not only be unwise but impossible There 
IS not a single great powei that has made up its mind how 
to react to the new situation In nearly eveiy capital alter- 
native policies are being prepared for distinctly contradictory 
possibilities A searching of hcaits is going on in England 
and Fiance, Germany, Italy, and Japan have paused foi 
reflection The Umted States has newly withdrawn &om 
the international stage, leaving an empty place still to be 
filled The Soviet Umon broods mysteriously m her un- 
accustomed guise of seJf-suflicicncy No substitute has yet 
been found for the defunct Locarno Fact, the League of 
Nations is undergoing a cnsis which may result, with equal 
probabihCy, m its demise or revival 
No more can be attempted, in the circumstances, than a 
survey of the posnbihties inherent in the present situation 
In Europe, the imtiative lies with Geimany She has 
removed the financial and mihtary restrictions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, but its temtonal provisions remain to be 
tackled If the established methods of German post-war 
pohey are followed, she will give preference to those of her 
aims which can be put forward with a claim to justice and 
equity the return of Danzig and the former German 
colonies, the closer control of Austna, and tlie formal 
separation of the League Covenant from the Versailles 
Treaty Beyond these aims, there hes a vague scheme of 
recovery of lost provinces and new conquests which is simul- 
taneously upheld and denied by the German Leader Of 
these, the Polish “Corridor’*, Memel, and the Soviet Ukraine 

*43 
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are the most prominent It should be noted that Germany 
has undei taken not to attack Poland, and has offered to 
sign a non-aggrcssion pact -with lathuama (Memd), while 
refusing to sign a similai pact with Soviet Russia 

Meanwhile Germany is rapidly perfecting her armed 
forces It 18 generally assumed that she will need at least 
another year to bring them up to war standard In 
diplomacy, Germany established {iicndly relations with 
Hungary, and to a lesser extent, with Poland and Yugo- 
slavia She has recently come to terms with Austria, and has 
entered into close diplomatic collaboration with Italy There 
is a possibihty- — though by no means a certainty — that in 
certain circumstances Germany’s co-operation with all or 
some of these poweis may crystalhze into an Entente which 
would stretch as a powerful belt across Europe from the 
Baltic to the Mediterianean This grouping, of which only 
the nebulous outhnes are yet visible, has often been referred 
to as a bloc of Fasast powers No doubt there is a certain 
afllmty among dictatorial governments as against demo- 
cracies, but it would not do to exaggerate the importance of 
this community of outlook in international affairs A com- 
mon Fascist outlook did not prevent Italy, two years ago, 
from mobilizing her army against Germany, a' profound 
dissiimlarity of outlook did not prevent France and Italy, in 
1935, from drawing close to one another, and it should be 
added that Italy’s relations with Soviet Russia are satisfac- 
tory Nor would England be held back by her abhorrence of 
dictatorships from a friendly understanding with Germany 
if that seemed desirable to her for international reasons At 
present, at any rate, the German-ItaUan collaboration has 
not gone beyond mutual support m negotiations with the 
Western powers Whether they will jom hands in the future 
will depend entiiely upon consideiations of their respective 
foreign pobcies 

On the othei side of the pictme is France, allied to Soviet 
Russia, and anxiously striving to invigorate her alliances 
with Poland and die thiec states of the Little Entente 
Whether she will succeed will depend largely on the resilience 
of her financial strength and the estimate which her alhes 
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Will make of her political and military stabihty It is cleai 
that France is on. the defensive Her hegemony in Europe 
has disappeared} and die is now struggling to maintain a 
position of prominence Her foreign policy is based, as it 
has been since the Wai, on the need to ensure hci own safety 
against a German attack She fears that Germany, if given 
a fiee hand to expand in Cential and Eastern Europe, iviU 
make use of her gains in that quarter to return to the attack 
on France For the same reason Frencli policy is unlikely to 
abandon die effort to maintain friendly relations with Italy 
In her heart France still believes that Germany could be 
turned from tlie path of expansion by a show of stiength on 
die part of the Western powers, but England is not prepared 
to lend herself to this proceduie 
Great Britain is striving to avert a hardening of the two 
Continental groups For dus purpose she has been playing 
an exceedingly compheated game She has guaranteed the 
French and Bdgian hroxitieis against a German attack, she 
has helped Germany to lemove the fetters of die Versailles 
Treaty, she has tried hard and patiendy to retain the friend- 
ship of Italy , and she has attempted to transfoim die imper- 
fect League of the post-War years into an cflcctivc insLiumcnt 
of conciliation and adjustment The game collapsed last 
year for lack of skill on the part of the chief player But it 
must be resumed No other Continental policy is possible 
for Bntam Threatened by Italy in the hMiteirancan and 
in Ahica, she must secure friendly lelations with Germany 
In order to gam the co-opeiation of Fiance in her efforta at 
European conahation she must maintain her piomise to 
protect the Fianco-German frontier againtit a German 
attack In order to forestall a German-ltalian entente she 
must reconcile Italy “The British people,” said Mr Eden 
in a programmatic speech, “are single-minded in thar 
desire to hve in peace with the world They believe that to 
found their foreign pohey upon their mcmbeiship of the 
League of Nations is the best method of domg so It is not that 
we Ignore the fact diat there are to-day great differences be- 
tween nations, but that we bdieve that diese differences can 
be adjusted without resort to war ” The League of Nations, 
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in fact, IS the only agency by which Great Britain can avert a 
mortal crisis in Europe if she is to lemmn free of direct par- 
ticipation in Gontmental cihgnments But it is obvious that 
the League can serve that purpose only if Germany is brought 
bax:k into its fold That is the immediate task of England 

If the League can be revived and transformed into a closer 
hkeness of its original conception, it may sbll be possible to 
watd off a war But the test of 1935 has shown that the 
League, even in the hour of its greatest strength, was not 
quite strong enough to supplant national ambitions and 
national policies Its very strength was denved from the 
fact that Its ideals comcided with British national pohcy, 
and its downfall was caused by the fact that they colhded 
with the interests of France If the lesson is taken to heart, 
the League will in fiiture be used more as an instrument of 
adjustment than as a weapon for coeraon This, presumably, 
will be the gist of the proposals made by the British Govern- 
ment when the position comes to be reviewed at Geneva 

There remains tlie thorny problem, mtimatdy connected 
with the Covenant of the League, as to the extent of future 
Biitish commitments in the maintenance of the peace Two 
schools of thought seem to be at issue with one another in 
England One school, of which Lord Cecil is an outstanding 
exponent, would strengthen the coercive provisions of the 
League Covenant and commit England, along with all other 
League powers, to collective action in any part of the world 
A modihcation of this view — generally supported by Mr 
Churchill and Sii Austen Chamberlain — is contained m the 
proposal to retain the obligation, for umversal economic 
action by membeis of the League against any **aggressor 
state** but to limit the duty to take part in nuhtary action to 
Europe 

The opposite view has been most clearly expressed by 
Lord Lothian, who wields much influence in Bnbsh foieign 
policy It is based on the fact that a war for the suppression 
of an act of aggression is as bad as any other war Lord 
Lothian, following an established British tradition, holds 
that precedence should be given to the removal of the comes 
of war **And who vnB voluntarily agree to alter the status 
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quo after we arc pledged to go to war to preserve it?” 
Accordingly, he suggests tJiat British commitments should m 
future be limited to the defence of France and Belgium, and 
possibly Holland — "but that we have no miUtary com- 
mitment of any kind m regard to the rest of Europe, or 
which may anse out of France’s treaties with other Powers " 

The poles between which British foreign policy is at pre- 
sent seeking its new level arc these on the one hand, firm 
suppoit for France and, in the words used by Sir Samuel 
Hoare at Geneva, "steady and collective resistance to all acts 
of unprovoked agression” , on the other hand, heavily armed 
isolation, retreat from collective obhgations, and a Western 
security pact permitting Germany to adjust the balance m 
Gential and South-Bnatein Europe in her favour In effect^ 
the first policy is pro-French, the second pro-German The 
country being about evenly divided on this issue, tlie Govern- 
ment will seek a compromise rather than make a choice 

A pro-German pohey is supported by the City, which lias 
steady helped Germany ever since the War, by wide 
sections of the Conservative public, who admire j^tler, love 
German military prowess, and sympathize with the Nazi 
campaign against Bolshevism, finally by Liberal and Labour 
fnends of the League, smaiting fiom France’s "treachery” 
durmg the sanctions crisis A pro-French pohey is favoured 
by those who, like Wmaton Churchill and Sir Austen Gliam- 
berlam, axe convinced that Germany will provoke war, in 
spite of Hitler's promises, as soon as she is certain of Bntish 
neutrality At present the pro-French current is the weaker, 
but pubhc opinion in England is remarkably unstable, and 
a single German indiscretion may cause the pendulum to 
swing over 

The cleavage of opimon is reflected in tlie Cabinet itself 
Smee Lord Londondeiry was unshipped, there has been 
no expressly pro-German faction m the Cabinet But Mr 
Neville Chamberlain is strongly influenced by City views, 
Lord Halifax, now Bntain's Shadow Foreign Secretary, 
believes in the essential goodness of all men, including the 
German Leader, and Mr Baldwin always takes the hue of 
least resistance On the odier side, Alfr Duff Cooper, whose 
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famous statement in Fans that **not only the ideals but the 
frontiers of Great Biitam and France are m mortal dangerj 
and the future of civihzation dqpends on the two great 
democracies of Western Europe” was approved befordiand 
by Mr Eden, is pronunent among the pro-French faction 
It indudes Sir Samud Hoare, an intimate fhend of the 
Czechoslovak ex-Fresident Masaryk, and a connoisseui of 
French cidiure Sir John Simon and Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, diough not men of strong convictions, are easily 
frightened by displays of German strength The pohey of 
rapid rearmament, which was dcaded on against Mr Bald- 
win’s hopes and desires, is evidence that rehance on Ger- 
many’s good behaviour does not cany undue weight in the 
Cabinet 

Among the permanent staff of the Foreign OlHce theie is a 
similar difference of opimon The traditional abhorrence of 
continental entan^ements was weakened during the last 
three years in favour of the pohey of collective secmity which 
culminated in the “Stiesa hont” and the mobUization of 
the League against Italy The pro-Fiench element m tlie 
Foieiga Office, by far the largest, now favours a levival of 
the “Stresa front” with Fiance and Italy and a strong stand 
against German aggressive designs throughout Euiope On 
die other side are the isolationists, who would hnut Bntish 
obligations to Western Euiope They have been strengthened 
by the collapse of the collective edbit Broadly speaking, 
however, the Foreign Office wiU always mamtain its ancient 
tradition of opposing any attempt of a Great Power to 
estabhsh a hegemony on the Contment at present that 
danger can come only from Germany 

As long as Mi Baldwin remains Prime Minister and 
powerful currents of pubhc opimon contmue to favour 
Germany, Britam seems likely to follow the easier path of 
piecemeal compiouuse with Germany, hoping against hope 
that Gnman expansionism in Central and Eastern Europe 
will not lead to war The first objective of this pohey must 
be to ensure the intcgnty and independence of the “Low 
Gouutnea” — Holland, Bdgium, and Northa:n France — 
which have long been deemed essential to the secunty of 
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England But the hope that Biitain will m this way escape 
bang drawn into a continental war is an illusion li France 
should be involved m wai witli Germany, tlic safety of the 
Low Countries is equally ciidangeicd whether tlic war 
breaks out as a result of a German attack on Fiance or 
Belgium or as a lesult of Fiance coming to die assistance of 
one of hei Eastern alhes Gould Biitain tolerate the in- 
vasion of her continental safely belt any moic if tlic cause 
were an Eastern upheaval dian if Germany attacked Belgium? 

The future turns on the question whethci Germany can 
be trusted to keiqi her piomise not to icsoit to war In the 
words of the British questionnaire sent to Berlin on May 8th 
1936 “Does Germany now consider that a point has been 
reached at which she can signify that she rccogniacs and 
intends to respect the existing teriitorial and political status 
of Europe, except in so far as this might be subsequently 
modified by fice negotiation and agreement^” No answer 
has ever been given to that question, which still hongs over 
Europe as a momentous maik of luteiiogation If Germany 
means to keep the peace, and remains capable of doing so, 
Bntain u increasmg the chances of peace by casing the 
pressure on Germany If, on the other liand, Germany is 
either set on or dri^ng into war, then Bntain would be 
doing the greatest possible disservice to Europe by refusing 
to support the Frendi policy of preventive defence 

In die last resort the choice is a matter of personal faith 
This much can be safely assumed Geimany, for all the bia- 
vado of Hitler’s Meui Kaaipft is not pursuing a deep-laid and 
clear-cut plan to burst her boundaries as soon as her strength 
permits The boundless ambition of her rulers and the social 
and finanaal tension brought about by the Nazi dictatorship 
may, however, cause an explosion agamst wluch the pledged 
word of her Leader may be on insufficient barrier The men 
who decide between peace and war m Germany are no 
fools, whatever the internal pressure, they will be guided 
by thar estimate of external opportunities If such oppor- 
tunities arc denied them — and. this will depend on Britain’s 
attitude — they may judge the odds agamst them too lugh 
On the other hand, there is much to be said for a pohey of 
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encouraging the better side of the German soul by iricnd- 
hness and conciliation 

Less than ever can Biitish policy leave the Continent alone 
It must conUnue to strive foi a concihation of opposing 
national ambitions in Europe — not, pcihaps, by jommg the 
barricades against the attackers of the status quoj but by 
working for a new law in European relations If the effort 
breaks down, as it will surely break down if Eiench pohcy 
prevails, England cannot hope to stand aloof of the ultimate 
catastrophe 

In the Ear East, the second centre of eruption, the crisis 
IS approaclung rather moie slowly Japan is advancing 
inexorably to carve out her Empire from the prostrate body 
of China She is determined to drive the Western Powers 
from the entire region of the Western Faafic She is dnven 
forward by a mystic impulse which takes no account of 
financial obstacles But she is isolated, and the danger of a 
war with the Soviet Union in which Japan must be uncer* 
tain of the result makes her step heavy There may yet be 
time for Britain to reach an amicable compromise with 
Japan If that should prove impossible, tension is bound to 
increase until an explosion takes place either m the form of a 
Chinese national rising, or by an unexpected outbreak of 
Sovict-Japanese hostihties, or, again, by a sudden Japanese 
thrust against the strongholds of Bntain and the Umted 
States The chances are that Japan will defer her final 
assault until the tempest breaks in Europe If ever Russia 
should be mvolved in war on her western frontier, Japan will 
be strongly tempted to attack Russia in the East An under- 
standing between Japan and Germany in regard to the 
timing of their respective plans is, inde^, widely suspected 
to form part of their recent “anti-Communist” pact 

Wherever we follow the volcanic belt of the political world 
to-day, but espeaally m the three most dang^ ous volcanoes 
of Central Europe, die Mediterranean, and the Far East, it 
is Great Britain, and she alone, who can yet prevent a disaster 
if It can be prevented at all It is a noble responsibility which 
cannot be shiiked except at the grave iisk of losing die 
greatest Empire of all time 
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THIS BOOK has been wiittcn veiy quickly from such 
information as a jouinahst long engaged in the study of 
international affairs may gather in the couise of his daily 
task The object was to piovide a compressed guide to the 
present world crisis, and though 1 believe that the outline 
IS accuiate, 1 do not pictend that the picture is complete 
Dealing with almost the whole of the pohtical world, I was 
compelled to reduce the story to its essentials And the essen- 
tials, m my view, are the national policies of the pnncipal 
powers That conviction must be my excuse for the largest 
omission of all I decided to exclude a chapter on the League 
of Nations which was alieady written Personally, I beheve 
that a revival of the League holds out the best hope of con- 
tinued peace in Europe But whether or not the League can 
nse &om the ashes of defeat depends entirely on tlie workmg 
out of national policies, and to these I have confined myself 
1 have no axe to gaud, no cause to plead Throughout this 
book 1 have been guided chiefly by the journalist’s traditional 
anxiety to make sure that events wiU bear him out I was 
born an Austrian, brought up a Gciman, aud anglicized by 
many years’ sojourn in England, where 1 found a second 
home and a thud nationahty May I claim that the play of 
fortune has given me an outlook as nearly fiee of national 
prejudice as any man can attain? I should add, however, 
that this book is designed as a survey of world affairs as they 
present themselves to Great Britain 
It would not be fair to mention any books actually used 
dunng the period of wnting, for the knowledge gained fiiom 
hundreds of books and articles has gone into the making of 
my story The quotations from Man Kampf arc based on the 
German edition For the chapters on the Far East the pubh- 
cations of the Institute of Pacific Relations have been exceed- 
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iDgly helpful A number of journalist friends in many 
countries have assisted me with advice and criticism In 
dealing with the conditions of South-East Europe, 1 have 
had the valuable help of Dr E Hermstadt, Prague Special 
thanfa are due to my old &iend Gunther Stem, the Tokyo 
Correspondent of the Ftnmid Jim, who very generously 
allowed me to exploit his expert knowledge of Japan A 
wise Indian Mentor helped me to understand the problems 
of India’s defence Fmally, I have drawn heavily upon the 
foreign news published in The Tm and the Mmhstir 
Gmim 

For all tlie progress of publishing technique it sliU takes 
several weeks to print a book Inevitably changes will occur 
in several parts of the world after the pnnlers have taken 
control However, I feel confident that the mam contentions 
of ray story will not be too quickly upset As for details, my 
apology IS that the world, as The Faycock says m Sean 
O’Casey’s play, "is in a state of chassiss " 
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